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Peace  in  their  time? 


Sinn  Fein  to  get 
talks  without 
ceasefire  but 
Blair  delights 
Unionists 


David  Shamacfc 
Ireland  Correspondent 


THE  moment  of 
truth  for  Sinn 
Fein  drew  closer 
yesterday  when 
the  Prime  Minis- 
ter offered  a 
meeting  without  the  pre-con- 
dition of  an  IRA  ceasefire. 

Tony  Blair,  in  a Belfast 
speech  which  delighted  the 
two  main  leaders  of  unionism 
and  nationalism,  finally 
buried  old  Labour’s  united 
Ireland  policy  by  ruling  out 
British  withdrawal  for  many 
years  to  come  and  declaring: 
“I  believe  In  the  United  King- 
dom, I value  the  Union." 

Speaking  at  the  annual 
Royal  Ulster  Agricultural 
Show,  the  symbolic  heartland 
of  Northern  Ireland’s  predom- 
inantly rural,  conservative 
society,  he  said:  "My  agenda 
is  not  a united  Ireland  — and 
I wonder  just  how  many  see  it 
as  a realistic  possibility  in  the 
foreseeable  future.” 

With  barely  disguised  scep- 
ticism, he  added:  "Of  course, 
those  that  wish  to  see  a united 
Ireland  without  coercion  can 
argue  .for  It,  not  least  In  the 
talks.  If  they  succeeded,  we 
would  certainly  respect  that. 

“But  none  of  us  in  this  hall 
today,  even  the  youngest  is 
likely  to  see  Northern  Ireland 
as  anything  but  a part  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  That  is  the 
reality,  because  the  consent 
principle  is  now  almost  uni- 
versally accepted." 

He  continued:  "A  political 
settlement  is  not  a slippery 
slope  to  a united  Ireland.  The 
Government  will  not  be  per- 
suaders for  unity.  The  wag- 
ons do  not  need  to  bo  drawn 
up  in  a cirdo." 

Sinn  Fein  was  barely  able 
to  digitise  its  disappointment 
Martin  McGuinness.  one  of 
its  two  MPs,  said:  “Many  na- 
tionalists will  be  disappointed 
by  the  pro-unionist  emphasis 
in  Mr  Blair's  speech." 

But  he  indicated  that  he 
would  be  taking  up  Mr  Blair's 
offer  of  a meeting  at  official 
level. 

He  said  the  speech  was 
‘’heavily  weighted  in  favour 
of  unionists  . . . there  was  lit- 
tle evidence  of  equality  of 
treatment  for  nationalists". 
While  that  may  have  been  the 
way  Mr  Blair  warned  to  pitch 
his  comments  on  tills  occa- 
sion, he  sold,  Sinn  Fein  would 
know  in  a very  short  period 
whether  the  Government  was 
interested  in  '‘ending  British 
domination”. 

Mr  Blair's  speech  is  un- 
likely to  have  brought  for- 
ward a now  ocasoQrc  — the 
IRA  will  probably  wait  to  see 
who  wins  the  Irish  general 
election  on  June  6 before  tak- 


Tony  Blair  gets  a warm  welcome  during  hiB  walkabout  In  Armagh  yesterday.  His  hopes  for  the  future  ofUlster  also  got  a warm  welcome  photoqrapkalanlbms 


ing  any  major  decisions. 

Irish  prime  minister  John 
Bruton  insisted  last  night 
that  Mr  Blair’s  offer  of  talks 
did  not  cross  his  policy.  'The- 
Irish  government’s  policy  of 
contact  with  Sinn  Fein  Is  that 
there  will  be  no  routine  con- 
tact, but  that  a meeting  may 
be  organised  with  officials  to 
discuss  matters  that  might 
lead  to  an  Imminent  cease- 
fire,” he  said. 

By  the  time  the  new  Dublin 
government  is  elected,  the  all- 
party  Stormont  talks  will 
have  resumed  and  Sinn  Fein 
will  not  be  overly  distressed 
by  Mr  Blair's  rhetorical  flour- 
ish that  “the  settlement  train 
is  leaving  . - - and  I will  not 
allow  it  to  wait  for  you”.  Mr 
McGuinness  said  Mr  Major 
had  been  a train  driver  on  a 
“track  to  nowhere”. 

Mr  Blair  said  his  officials 
would  meet  Sinn  Fein  "pro- 


Tough  talking 


'None  of  us  in  this  hall  today,  even  the  youngest,  is  likely  to  see  Northern 
Ireland  as  anything  but  a part  of  the  United  Kingdom.'  Tony  Blair 

'Many  nationalists  will  be  disappointed  by  the  pro-unionist  emphasis  in  Mr 
Blair's  speech.'  Martin  McGuinness 

M think  he  has  really  opened  the  door  to  creating  the  circumstances  where 
we  can  take  the  gun  forever  out  of  Irish  politics.'  John  Hume 


vided  events  on  the  ground 
...  do  not  make  that  impossi- 
ble" — In  other  words,  that 
the  IRA’s  de facto  ceasefire  for 
the  election  is  not  broken. 

The  meeting  would,  not  ne- 
gotiate ceasefire  terms  but 
would  discuss  whether  the 
republican  movement  was 
ready  to  give  up  violence.  Mr 
Blair  assured  republicans 


that  he  would  not  be  slow  In 
responding  to  willingness  to 
end  violence. 

The  new  Ulster  Unionist 
leader,  David  Trimble,  ap- 
peared mollified  by  Mr  Blair's 
reference  to  "cross-border  ar- 
rangements which  acknowl- 
edge the  importance  of 
relationships  In  the  island  of 
Ireland”. 


These  would  be  sensible, 
practical  and  institutional, 
said  Mr  Blair,  but  “if  such  ar- 
rangements were  really 
threatening  to  Unionists  we 
would  not  negotiate  them". 
He  also  asked  the  Irish  gov- 
ernment to  change  its  consti- 
tutional claim  to  Northern 
Ireland  as  a sign  of  its  support 
for  the  principle  of  consent 


Significantly,  and  rarely, 
the  Ulster  Unionist  and  SDLP 
leaders  found  themselves  In 
accord  when  they  welcomed 
Mr  Blair’s  speech. 

John  Hume  said  people 
across  the  island  of  Ireland 
owed  Mr  Blair  a "debt  of  grat- 
itude” and  urged  Sinn  Fein  to 
take  up  the  offer  of  talks 
immediately. 

"It  is  the  most  comprehen- 
sive speech  made  by  any  Brit- 
ish prime  minister  In  the  last 
25  years  of  our  Troubles,”  be 
said.  “I  think  he  has  really 
opened  the  door  now  to  creat- 
ing the  circumstances  where 
we  can  take  the  gun  forever 
out  of  Irish  politics.” 

Mr  Trimble  welcomed  Mr 
Blair’s  pledge  that  if  there 
was  no  ceasefire  the  talks 
would  go  on  without  Sinn 
Fein. 


‘He  stole  our  money  and  he  stole  our  lives’ 


Mobutu  forced  out  of  Zaire  after 
32  years  of  corruption  and  greed 


CtwtoMpqr— ItalOnahitta 

IOBUTU  Sese  Seko  — 
Africa's  longest  serv- 
ing autocrat,  who 
once  boasted  he  would  never 
be  a former  president,  only  a 
late  president:  — was  driven 
from  power  by  his  own  army 
yesterday  os  rebels  closed  In 
on  Kinshasa. 

Mr  Mobutu  fled  the  capital 
for  his  jungle  palace  at  Gba- 
duitte  on  his  way  Into  exile 
after  his  generals  told  the  ail- 
ing despot  they  would  no 


longer  fight  to  protect  him. 
Diplomats  expected  him  to  go 
to  Morocco  within  days,  and 
then  possibly  Prance  for  more 
treatment  tor  prostate  cancer. 

The  remnants  of  power 
passed  to  the  divided  military 
administration.  The  informa- 
tion minister,  Kln-Kley  Mu- 
lumba,  dwelt  on  semantics, 
saying  Mr  Mobutu  had 
stepped  aside,  not  resigned, 
and  would  retain  bis  title. 

But  there  was  no  doubt  that 
Mr  Mobutu's  33-year,  klepto- 
maniac reign  was  over  and 
the  system  he  built  was  on  the 


brink  of  final  collapse  as 
rebels  loomed  over  Kinshasa. 

Mr  Mobutu,  aged  66,  sport- 
ing his  trademark  leopard- 
skin  bat  and  ebony  cane,  left 
behind  a largely  subdued  city 
as  the  army  high  command 
sought  to  end  the  conflict 
without  further  bloodshed 
while  others  in  the  ruined 
regime  absurdly  argued  that 
the  fight  must  go  on  unless 
the  rebels  abide  by  a constitu- 
tion over  which  which  Mr 

Mobutu  rode  roughshod. 

Some  young  men  took  to 
the  streets  nhanHng  the  name 
of  the  rebel  leader,  Laurent 
Kabila.  Others  turned  on  se- 
curity policemen. 

Beatrice  Mukamba.  a ciga- 
rette seller,  expressed  the 


quiet  bitterness  many  Zair- 
eans feeL  "Now  this  man  is 
Anally  gone  maybe  we  will  be 
free.  I don't  know  if  Kabila 
will  be  good.  But  after  all  the 
years  of  Mobutu,  what  could 
be  worse?  He  has  humiliated 
us.  He  has  stolen  from  us.  He 
didn’t  just  steal  money,  he 
stole  our  lives,  our  chances  to 
have  better  lives  for  us  and 
our  children.” 

With  the  rebels  on  the  out- 
skirts of  the  capital,  and  the 
army  divided  about  whether 
to  resist,  residents  fear  Kin- 
shasa could  still  be  plunged 
Into  bloodshed.  Most  will  not 
feel  confident  that  Mr  Mobutu 
has  left  tor  good  until  the 
rebels  occupy  the  city. 

The  crunch  tor  Mr  Mobutu 


came  on  Thursday  night.  His 
attempts  to  use  South  Afri- 
can-mediated negotiations  to 
buy  time  against  the  rebel  on- 
slaught collapsed  when  three 
generals,  led  by  the  defence 
minister  and  army  chief  of 
staff.  Mahele  Lieko  Bokungu, 
told  him  he  was  an  impedi- 
ment to  ending  the  war  and 
would  have  to  go. 

The  president  and  his  fam- 
ily left  for  Kinshasa  airport  in 
a convoy  of  black  limousines 
yesterday  morning. 

Gen  Mahele  has  maintained 
clandestine  contacts  with  the 

rebels  to  try  to  avoid  a battle 
for  the  city.  Yesterday  a de- 
turn  to  page  3,  column  1 
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Gnome  fixture 


A west  London  garden 
centre’s  image  of  Ruud 
Gullit,  coach  of  Chelsea, 
who  play  Middlesbrough  in 
the  FA  Cup  final  today. 
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Ex-minister 
threatens 
T ory  expose 


David  Kancka 

Westminster  Correspondent 


A FORMER  government 
minister  is  threaten- 
ing to  add  to  the  tur- 
moil In  the  Conserva- 
tive Party  by  publishing  a 
frank  account  of  years  of  dis- 
array under  John  Major's 
premiership  if  an  “extreme 
candidate"  wins  the  leader- 
ship battle. 

Tim  Yeo,  the  environment 
minister  ibreed  to  resign  over 
the  disclosure  that  he  had  a 
love  child  with  a Tory  coun- 
cillor, kept  a detailed  diary  of 
events  in  government  and 
shenanigans  in  the  party. 

He  has  instructed  a literary 
agent  to  approach  publishers 
with  the  atm  of  producing  a 
book  later  this  year  on  events 
leading  up  to  the  party's  di- 
sastrous election  defeat 
His  move  comes  as  Ann 
Wlddecombe,  the  former 
Home  Office  minister,  prom- 
ises to  denounce  her  former 
boss.  Michael  Howard,  “to 
wreck  his  chances  of  the  lead- 
ership". Ms  Wlddecombe  is 
expected  to  try  to  intervene  in 
the  Queen's  Speech  debate  on 
law  and  order  on  Monday  to 
make  a detailed  attack  on  Mr 
Howard's  record  in  the  Home 
Office.  She  is  also  threatening 
to  repeat  the  allegations  out- 
side Parliament,  urging  Mr 
Howard  to  sue  her. 

Mr  Yeo,  wbo  is  backing  Wil- 
liam Hague  tor  the  leadership, 
describes  himself  as  "Euro-ag- 
nostic”. He  is  not  supporting 
Kenneth  Clarke,  Michael 
Howard.  Peter  Lilley  or  John 
Redwood  because  he  believes 
they  will  split  the  Tories. 

After  Lady  Thatcher's  fall, 
he  campaigned  for  Douglas 
Hurd  to  lead  the  party  and 
was  offered  a Junior  Job  when 
Mr  Major  was  elected  leader. 

Mr  Yeo  was  tipped  tor  a 
Cabinet  post  until  forced  to 
resign  after  the  the  disclosure 
that  be  had  an  illegitimate 
daughter  with  Julia  Stent,  a 
former  councillor  in  Hack- 
ney, east  London. 

Mr  Major  backed  Mr  Yeo 
but  changed  bis  mind  when 
the  MP*s  constituency  party  , 
in  South  Suffolk  called  on  I 


Tim  Yeo:  kept  a diary  of 
Tory  party  ‘shenanigans’ 

him  to  resign.  Relations  be- 
tween the  two  soured  after  his 
resignation  in  1994. 

A friend  of  his  in  Westmin- 
ster said  yesterday:  "Many  of 
his  observations  are  very  near 
the  knuckle.  He  rlalmc  dirty 
tricks  operations  were  used  in 
Westminster  to  discredit 
people  who  were  out  of  favour. 
He  was  very  bitter  that  John 
Major  was  prepared  to  disown 
him  so  quickly  when  he  stood 
by  so  many  other  people." 

The  disclosures  are  certain 
to  throw  new  light  on  the  dis- 
pute over  Europe  which  led 
Mr  Major  to  call  some  Cabi- 
net colleagues,  such  as  Mr  Lil- 
ley, another  leadership  con- 
tender, "bastards". 

Other  sources  say  John 
Gummer.  the  former  environ- 
ment secretary,  is  also  likely 
to  suffer  from  Mr  Yeo’s  disclo- 
sures. Mr  Yeo  did  not  get  on 
well  with  his  pious  boss  and 
is  believed  to  have  amassed 
colourful  details  of  his  behav- 
iour. Mr  Gummer  refused  to 
back  him  at  the  height  of  de- 
mands for  his  dismissal. 

Mr  Yeo  confirmed  yester- 
day that  he  had  employed  a 
literary  agent. 

He  declined  to  discuss  the 
details  of  his  diaries  and  the 
attack  on  Mr  Major’s  leader- 
ship. “Whether  I go  ahead 
with  this  project  will  depend 
on  whether  an  extreme  candi- 
date is  elected  to  the  leader- 
ship which  will  divide  the 
party.  If  that  happens  there  Is 
no  reason  why  1 should  not 
add  my  hit  of  dissent" 


Jiration  in  writing. 
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| 1 1 1 |C  Former  Tory  minister  who  lost  Winchester  to  Liberal  Democrat  by  two  votes  could  force  new  ballot 

guinea-pigs  Ex*MP  flCjhtS  polls  d6fC3t 

win  apology 


Alex  Duval  Smith 
in  Washington 


Herman  shaw  was 
19  when  doctors 
came  to  his  local 

church  and  recruited 
him  fora  study  of '‘bad  blood” 
Yesterday,  aged  94.  he  was 
given  hero  status  by  President 
Bill  Clinton.  Mr  Shaw  shook 
his  head  and  looked  at  the 
floor  ‘It  has  taken  too  long, 
very'  much  too  long." 

Sixty-Five  years  ago  Mr 
Shaw  was  one  of  399  black 
farm  labourers  recruited  for  a 
study  or  syphilis  which  has 
since  been  likened  to  a Nazi 
death-camp  experiment 
For  40  years  the  US  Public 
Health  Service  kept  the  men. 
from  Tuskegee.  Alabama, 
under  observation.  None  was 
told  he  had  syphilis,  many 
passed  it  on  to  their  partners, 
and  most  died.  An  antibiotic 
jab  could  have  cured  them. 

Yesterday.  Dve  of  only  eight 
survivors  came  to  the  White 
House.  The  youngest  was  in 
his  late  eighties.  They  were 
EraiL  unassuming  and  moved 
by  the  fuss.  Mr  Shaw  said; 
"The  number  of  years  we  suf- 
fered. the  things  we  went 
through.  I think  there  should 
be  an  apology'.  They  did  not 
tell  us  anything.  We  were 
treated  like  dumb  guinea- 
pigs."  The  Tuskegee  experi- 
ment was  interrupted  in  1972 
after  a newspaper  revealed 
that  the  syphilis  sufferers 
were  going  untreated  in 
return  for  free  transport, 
check-ups  and  food  stamps. 

A leading  civil  rights  law- 
yer. Fred  Gray,  took  up  the 
case  for  the  surviving  men 
and  won  $7  million  {£4.35  mil- 
lion) in  compensation  in  1974. 
But  between  1932  and  1972 
many  died,  went  deaf  or  blind 
or  suffered  paralysis. 


Nina  Shaw  Warren.  Mr 
Shaw’s  granddaughter,  watch- 
ing the  Washington  ceremony 
from  Tuskegee.  said;  “It  would 
have  been  good  for  the  presi- 
dent to  come  to  Tuskegee.  Sev 
eral  Of  the  men  were  too  un- 
well to  travel  to  Washington.  1 

think  if  he  had  come,  be 
would  have  liked  this  town." 

Ms  Shaw  Warren  said  the 
most  damning  consequence  of 
the  Tuskegee  study  had  been 
the  resulting  mistrust  of  the 
medical  profession  by  the  US 
black  community.  “We  all 
ended  up  believing  God  was 
the  only  person  you  could 
trust;  certainly  not  the  white 
man.” 

Mr  Clinton,  who  yesterday 
promised  more  safeguards  for 
federally-funded  medical 
research  and  an  initiative  to 
encourage  more  ethnic  minor- 
ities to  enter  the  medical  pro- 
fession. is  said  to  be  keen  to 
put  race  issues  on  the  agenda. 

Critics  argue  he  cannot  do 
so  while  shying  away  from 
inner-city  problems  and  cut- 
ting welfare  spending. 

During  the  40-vear  study  the 
US  Public  Health  Service 
monitored  600  men  — 399  with 
syphilis  who  were  not  treated, 
and  a control  group  of  201  who 
did  not  have  the  disease.  Tus- 
kegee was  chosen  because 
26  per  cent  of  its  black  male 
population  had  syphilis  — one 
or  the  highest  rates  in  the 
rural  south. 

The  white  doctors  who 
worked  on  the  study  told  the 
men  they  had  “bad  blood". 
They  gave  them  placebo  pills, 
liquids  and  creams  but  none 
to  treat  the  syphilis.  Arsenic 
and  mercury,  the  drugs  used 
to  treat  syphilis  in  the  1930s. 
were  withheld,  as  was  penicil- 
lin when  it  became  widely 
used  in  the  1940s.  Families  of 
men  who  died  were  given 'bo-' 
gus  death  certificates. 


Rebecca  Smlthers 
Political  Correspondent 


Gerald  malone. 

the  former  Tory 
MF  and  junior 
health  minister 
who  lost  his  seat 
in  the  election  by  a whisker, 
is  to  mount  a legal  challenge 
to  the  result  which  could  trig- 
ger another  polL 
Mr  Malone  lost  his  Win- 
chester seat  to  the  Liberal 
Democrat  candidate,  Mark 
Oaten,  by  two  votes  — the 
narrowest  margin  In  political 
history.  He  accepted  the 
result  after  two  recounts, 
making  it  the  last  of  the  659 
seats  to  be  declared  at  about 
6pm  on  May  2.  the  day  after 
the  election. 

But  yesterday  he  ques- 
tioned both  the  way  the 


counts  were  handled  — claim- 
ing staff  were  tired  — and  the 
status  of  ballot  papers 
rejected  because  they  did  not 
have  an  official  mark,  if  bis 
initial  petition  is  successful, 
the  court  would  have  the 
power  to  force  another  pon. 

The  Liberal  Democrats  ex- 
pressed surprise  that  Mr  Ma- 
lone had  waited  two  weeks  be* 
Core  deciding  to  act  during 
which  time  Mr  Oaten  had 
taken  the  oath  in  the  Com- 
mons and  started  taking  con- 
stituency surgeries. 

The  former  health  winictw 
said  that,  after  taking  legal 
advice,  he  had  decided  to 
lodge  a petition  in  the  High 
Court  "seeking  a recount  or 
scrutiny  of  the  votes  recorded 
as  having  been  cast 

"My  purpose  is  to  dispel, 
once  and  for  alt  the  doubt 
surrounding  the  outcome  of 


the  election  and  ensure  that 
the  result  properly  reflects 
the  intentions  of  voters." 

Mr  Malone  added:  “The  way 
in  which  the  count  was  con- 
ducted has  been  widely  con- 
demned as  nrtftatigfarhtry  " 

He  said  the  first  count  was 
not  completed  until  flam  on 
May  2 and  Indicated  a major- 
ity of  more  than  200  in  favour 
of  Mr  Oaten. 

The  acting  returning  officer 
required  a recount,  completed 
by  7.45am,  which  indicated  a 
"likely  small  majority"  in  the 
Tory’s  favour,  he  said. 

Counting  was  suspended 
until  2pm  "and  only  during 
the  second  recount  did  a sig- 
nificant number  of  ballot 
papers  emerge  which  were 
rejected  for  want  of  the  offi- 
cial mark."  in  breach  of  par- 
liamentary election  rules. 

"It  is  the  responsibility  of 


the  returning  officer's  staff, 
charged  with  issuing. ballot 
papers  to  voters  at  polling 
stations,  to  ensure  the  proper 
marking  of  ballot  papers. 

“It  is  my  understanding 
that  a majority  of  these  void 

ballots  were  cast  In  my  favour 

and.  had  they  been  counted,  I 
would  have  won  the  election.” 

Mr  Malone  said  there  were 
further  grounds  for  proceed- 
ing with  his  petition.  At  the 
end  of  the  second  recount  125 
votes  were  rejected  as  being 
void  for  uncertainty,  he  said, 
but  two  were  valid  and  in  his 
favour  and  his  agent  pro- 
tested against  their  rejection 
at  the  time. 

He  is  also  protesting  at  the 
fact  that  the  second  recount 
took  place  in  a smaller  room 
than  earlier  counts.  “Counting 
agents  from  all  parties  were 
exhausted,  errors  emerged 


during  the  second  recount, 
and,  in  all  the  circumstances, 
it  is  impossible  to  say.  without 
further  inspection,  whether 
any  ballot  papers,  in  addition 
to  those  specifically  referred 
to,  were  wrongly  admitted  or 
rejected.” 

A Liberal  Democrat  spokes- 
woman said  her  party  would 
fight  Mr  Malone's  challenge 
“very  vigorously"  and  a fur- 
ther recount  was  not 
necessary. 

Mr  Oaten  said;  "Two  weeks 
ago  the  people  of  Winchester 
elected  me  as  their  MP.  At 
that  time,  the  Conservatives 
accepted  the  result  and  I'm 
astonished  that  Mr  Malone  is 
now  seeking  through  the 
courts  to  overturn  the  will  of 
the  people  of  Winchester. 

“Many  people  in  Winchester 
...  will  feel  that  he  should  hare 
accepted  rfpfaat  honourably." 


Gerald  Malone:  hoping  ‘to 
dispel  doubt,  once  and  for  all' 


Hundreds  mourn  murdered  sports  enthusiast 


David  Sharrodk 
Ireland  Correspondent 


came  from  all  cor- 
ners of  Ireland  yester- 
day to  mourn  the  pass- 
ing of  Sean  Brown,  the  much- 
loved Gaelic  sports  enthusiast 
and  friend  of  the  Nobel  poet 
Seamus  Heaney.  He  was  mur- 
dered by  loyalists  on  Monday. 

The  main  street  of  Bellaghy 
in  Connty  Londonderry, 
which  was  home  to  both  Mr 
Brown  and  Mr  Heaney,  was 
silent  as  the  villagers  strug- 
gled to  comprehend  how  their 
quiet  comer  of  Ulster  could 
be  the  focus  of  so  much  public 
pain. 

The  Gaelic  Athletics 


Association  is  a close-knit 
world  of  families  and  friends 
who  cherish  and  celebrate 
their  Irishness  on  the  sports 
field  and  often  through  tradi- 
tional music  in  their  club 
halls. 

Mr  Brown  was  at  the  heart 
of  that  tradition,  which  is 
why  loyalist  extremists  mur- 
dered him. 

And  yesterday  he  was 
mourned  by  thousands,  wis 
coffin  was  draped  with  the 
blue  Bellaghy  club  jersey 
worn  by  his  son.  Damian,  in 
the  all-Ireland  final  two  years 
ago,  one  of  six  children  left 
fatherless. 

His  wife,  Bridie,  and  daugh- 
ters. Siobhan-  and  Glare,"  fol- 
lowed the  coffin,  as  2,000 


mourners  formed  a proces- 
sion which  wound  its  way  in 
silence  slowly  up  a hill  to  the 
church  of  St  Mary's.  It  was  a 
scene  from  Greek  tragedy,  an 
act  of  collective  grief  pre- 
saged in  a letter  written  by 
Mr  Heaney  to  the  Irish  News 
on  hearing  of  his  friend’s 
death. 

The  poet  — in  Greece  when 
he  received  the  news  — 
wrote:  “The  Greeks  recog- 
nised that  there  was  some- 
thing sacrosanct  about  the 
athletic  ideal  and  regarded 
any  violence  during  the 
period  of  the  games  as 
sacrilegious. 

“Athletics  and  drama,  two 
of  the  great  nivftising  activi- 
ties of  Greece,  were  two  of  the 


activities  which  Sean  Brown 
promoted.  He  was  a man  of 
Integrity  and  goodwill,  quali- 
ties which  were  manifest 
when  he  presided  at  an  event 
organised  by  the  club  in  Jan- 
uary last  year  to  celebrate  the 
award  of  the  Nobel  Prize  to 
this  particular  Bellaghy 

man" 

The  event  was  attended  “by 
people  from  both  sides  of  the 
Bellaghy  community.  Protes- 
tant and  Catholic. 

Sean  represented  some- 
thing better  than  we  have 
grown  used  to,  something  not 
quite  covered  by  the  word 
reconciliation,  because  that 
word  has  become  a policy 
word  — official  and  public.  - 

“This  was  more  like  a puri- 


fication. a release  from  what 
the  Greeks  called  the  'mi- 
asma*. the  stain  of  spilled 
blood.  It  is  a terrible  irony 
that  the  man  who  organised 
such  an  event  should  die  at 
the  hands  of  a sectarian 
killer." 

The  Bishop  of  Derry.  Dr 
Seamus  Heggarty.  told 
mourners:  “The  calculated 
planning  and  barbaric  nature 
of  Sean's  murder  was  an 
attack  on  the  heart  of  this 
community  and  on  all  that  is 
decent,  on  all  that  is  noble,  on 
aft  that  is  Christian  among 
you.  the  Christian  people  of 
Bellaghy.'’ 

He  paid  tribute  to  Mr 
Brown,  who  was  a "symbol  of 
all  that  was  good  and  decent 


as  a family  man.  os  a valued 
worker  in  the  parish  and  as 
one  who  put  himself  out  to 
build  this  parish  rather  th.-m 
destroy  if. 

The  parish  priest.  Fr 
Andrew  Dolan,  described  the 
murder  as  "’horrific"  and 
spoke  of  the  community's 
sense  of  shock  and  bewilder- 
ment. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  ser- 
vice there  was  applause  for  a 
Protestant  neighbour  of  Mr 
Brown,  who  read  nut  a poem 
he  had  written  paying  ivibuir 
to  him. 

This  was  a very  public  act 
of  mourning,  bui  it  was  never 
political.  The  local  MP.  Shut 
Fein’s  Martin  Mcfiu Illness, 
was  notable  by  his  absence. 
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European  weather  outlook 

ScanditwvU:  


High  pressure  wffl  bring  dry  weather  with  sunny 
spins  lo  most  of  Scandinavia.  The  best  of  the 
sunshine  will  be  for  the  west  coast  of  Norway. 
Highest  temperatures  wifi  range  between 
7C{45F)  In  the  north  to  18C  (64f)  in  Oslo. 

Lew  Countries,  Germany,  Austria, 
Swftzsriand: 


Another  hot  aid  humid  day  with  good  sunny 
spelts,  but  showers  and  thunderstorms  will 
break  out  in  the  afternoon,  especially  In  the 
western  Alps  and  the  Low  Countries.  Highest 
temperatures  between  25  and  29C  (77-34  F). 
France: 


A cold  front  sweeping  eastward  across  the 
country  will  bring  a mixture  of  sun  and  showers, 
some  of  which  may  be  thundery,  although  me 
Mediterranean  coast  should  stay  dry  with  good- 
sunny  spells.  It  win  be  hump  and  warm  with 
temperatures  near  25C  (77F). 

Spate  and  Portugal: 


SOU  rather  unsettled  in  the  norm  with  wide- 
spread showers  and  thunderstorms,  some  with 
hall  and  gusty  winds.  The  southern  part  of  Iberia, 
however,  will  stay  dry  with  good  sunny  spela, 
especially  dong  the  Costa  del  Sol.  Highest  tem- 
peratures near  17C  (63F)  on  the  Atlantic  coast  to 
25C  (77F)  in  the  interior. 

Mk 


High  pressure  will  bring  plenty  of  sunshine  In 
Italy,  except  for  the  north  where  It  will  be  doudl- 
er  with  a few  scattered  showers  developing  In 
the  afternoon  and  evening.  Maximum  tempera- 
tures win  De  near  27C  (8  IF). 

Oreecr  


A fine  day  with  lots  of  bright  sunshine.  Hot  with 
temperatures  between  25C  (77F)  on  the  beaches 
and  33Cf9fR  Inland.  
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Twerty  Bucks.  256  Crimson  Tide.  458 
Rad  Stas  Diaries  Nat3:  Four  on  tha  Floor. 
85B  The  Not  Advetora  ol  Little  Toot 

Sky  Koala* 


750  Union  Station  050  Ftetda  of  AssiaL 
1150  The  Tuskegee  Arinen.  too  Mght 
Tram  lo  Katbnandu.  255  Clean  Stet& 
448  The  Tuskegee  Airmen.  850  Tha 
Papemaster.  aoo  Ctewi  State.  *50  Tank 
GkL  12.00  Alan  Abduction:  MiiOTe 
Secrets.  150  The  OJ  Shmson  Stray.  350 
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Kgr  Sports 
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FA  O41  Final  450  Clooa. 

Euraaport 


850  BasfcetbaD:  Sb*n  Mapadne.  950 
Mountain  Bike:  World  Cup.  050 
Motosport  Offroad  Magazine.  1050 
Motan^cfiryy  ttaian  Grand  Prtx.  ttOO 
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Sky  Ono 
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World  Wrestling  Fedwatton:  Sholgun 
Chataga.  350  Star  Trek  4.00  Star  Trek: 
The  Ne»  Generation.  550  Star  Trek:  Ootp 
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Legend  Contones  950  Coppwa.  050 
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Show.  150  LAPJJ.  250  Dream  On.  250 
Sunday  Morring.  350  Hit 
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Computer  Chrondss.  1150  Super  Sfoo. 

550  Son.  6.00  The  SA*  750  NaUaial 
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• AtteMeW 

950  Saturday  Slack.  S50  Protect 

Canceted95p  History's  Tuning  Points. 

950  Danger  Zone.  1050  Erireme 
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250  In  Search  or  Dracufa.  350  Close. 


Television  and  radio  — - Sunday 


850an  CMdran's  BBC:  D9y  the 
Dinosaur.  859  Tetetubbies.  055  The  Pfak 
Panther.  050  BreMdari  wish  Frost.  1050 
Postern  da  from  Down  Ureter.  1150  See 
Heal  1150  Pentecost.  1250  CountryFBo. 
1255  Weathw.  150  On  the  Racrad.  250 
Hoi  Shots.  250  FUt  Operation 
Crossbow.  440  EastEndore.  055 
Mastarchaf.  040  News  and  Weather . 750 
Regional  News.  75B  Sonar  of  Praiso. 

746  Lmt  of  fee  Sunmr  Svirw.  8.S  The 
Great  Andojw  Hurt.  050  As  Time  Goa 
By.  050  Plattends.  1050  Bktte  d a 
Feather.  1120  News  and  Weathw.  1156 
Everyman.  12.18  FUt  Championa.  £56 
Weather.  2.10  Cfose 

BBC  2 


755aaa  Open  UnNerwty:  Which  Body? 
855  The  duskiest  C*&  9l«  Emergency. 
950  ChUren'a  BBC:  Stay  Tooned  1056 
The  Magical  Adventures  ol  Quasimodo. 
1050  Fufly  Booked.  150  The  Stepsons. 
125  Towing  C*a- 1«  Rec 
Prograrrmes.  24B  Sunday  i 
250  Radng  from  Newbury.  750  land  of 
the  Eegfe.  850  Sbr  Trefc  Voyagw,  056 
The  WSri®.  056  The  Money  Prt 
10.15  Ctea-Upt  1050  It’s  Not  I 
Lasbian  and  Gay  Fflstcvy.  ItM  HUfc 
tteafcfast  at  TWony’a- -too  Space:  Above 
and  Beyond.  145  fBJfc  It  Conqumd  the 
World.  25B  Weather.  350  Learning  Zone: 
FETV:  Race  - Portrayal.  T50  Cfaae. 

BBC  Prirao 


750«a  World  News.  750  Wold  Weather. 
750  Steen  aid  tie  Wteh.  749  Bodgarand 
Badgar.  550  Mapandartf.  8.*  Gal  Your 
Ctem  Beck  840 Areherh  Goon  955  Btee 


Harry  VBL 1250  Style  Change.  10  Ready. 
fiteteaCoc*.  146  Kfeoy.  250  CMrianh 
B.  350  The  House  Of  BotL  3JB 

Qmftxrs.  650  VWdFte.  650  Wfcrid] 

&2S  Wcrid  Weather  . &30 


rio«Wwe.750  UOTiuy.  850  99R  050 
John  Pent  1050  Yes,  Prime  Ifttew.  1050 
The  Sbc  Wives  of  H*iy  VO.  1250  Songs  of 
Ptesa  1230  MastemrindtOB  Mwvgpig  Bw 
Marfcxpiacu. 

BBC  World 


75001  Wcrid  Uses  and  WooBvr.  750  tela 
aMness  FtepcrL  B50  Wfortd  News  and 
Vtetear. 830  Had  Tate.  050 Wcrid  ktaws  end 
Warfte.  830  VWrid  Foci*:  Writer  on 
BictolCM  World  News  ad  W«atew.  050 

Tme  Cut  F*n  37  »4h  Bwry  Ncrrrm  1L00 
Wrrid  HoacfcM.Hnd  Wa^w.  1UJ6  Watesd 
JJtottSrierto ^akn^ 050  Vttrid  News  and 
yfcMtaMBao  Time  Ctet^ The  Oaten  Shoe. 
130  Wcrid  Nan  and  WaaOwr.  t30  REprataa. 
ajtaVksWVtedhtowriWert^.aoB^ 
Westend  Watt  Oackteg  tea  Coda.  850 
Wrid  HwhM  wri  Wtatar.  356  Breariast 
MthFVcoi  450 Wcrid  News  ari  VVtetn-  450 
TimaOe  OtarrithB  tan.  S50  Wkrid 
Hrartewe  wri  Wearier.  856  Weekend  Wcrid: 
HtoJOj  800  Wo«  News  nlWUfe.  830 
Thw  O*  Top  Gaor.  750  World  News  tod 


, r..  . Rawtere. 850  Wcrid  News 

tod  Woerisr.  B5Q  Had  T4c.  050  Wcrtt 
Hb^im  todWterilw.  056  WeeOTid  Wbrtt 

*L30T1ma  Out  Tornorraris  World. 
Jteri.  106  World  Focus:  Hortm  250 
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teA-946  MHz; -08  Mil  D5M1 
750rim  News  Mteu.  7.10  Sornettwn 
^*ratood.  Wsalhar.  ub£k  8.10 

Sunday  Papers.  8.0  Qi  Your  Ram.  544 
Sundfl^MO  Donrid  Shdan.  956  Wwtthw. 
fO-OO  NOTra.-KLIO  Smday  Repot  «LC 
1(XJ0  M«I*«  Stodea. 

Merarmswa  124S 

rmaatartig.  101 Item  Uand  Discs. 

j^TtaWortilT^VVteltott 
Forecast  350  Gadtoos1 

^ o« «»  Weak.  8.0  Anriyiis. 

ftflOWaaonEM.  «3p  PoOTy  PlnaS  «50 
a^pfo  tasegt  855  Weather.  750  SU 
OT3«k  Noea.  7.0  The  TVuft  b Qw 

%shf8‘  ^ a**w>-3 
* Over  §*,  Under  State.  830 
Affltee^t  950 The  NataM  Hstery 

WpgaOTrikfton 1 Open  Unheraiv:  Mate 
Maoatony:  The  Wtwd  of  Oe.  950  Ctibrem 
and  rangsKLOO  Growing  Spac^  lOOOThB 

gasn affiBttMmcs 

Bntetorey.12.0  NOTLatlrMs.-Q48  Sotos 

g^s.'ssaisr^ 

SNftaB  Farecaat  250  Ac  Wwu  Stofoa. 
BBC  World  Swvfca 


754am  Newsday.  750  Pby  of  gw  Wade 

KsKssai'" 

psttfs&sffxr 

asa 

too  ftaetoKk.  130  Anybjng  Qoot  2JXI 

**rtoOn.  2.0  in  Rose  of  Gad  350 
NmMiou.  450  Mots.  451  binMml 


OuesDon  Tine.  650  News.  855  ^xvts 
Round-Up.  8.0  Conoart  Ktril  850  iMVV) 
News  in  German.  8.00  Euicpn  Tc*U>  650 
Sunday  Sportawurtd.  750  M°wv.  7.01 
Hong  Kong:  Imperial  Orphan.  750 
Weekend.  748  Sports  RounJ-Up  8.40 
Newtoesik  830  Ptav  of  the  Week  HArad  - 
A Vwy  R*e  Bird  Indeed  050  Anyth rv. 
Goes.  1050  NewslKFri  1150  N«i.  ft  OS 
Write  On  1L0  Britain  Today  itso  Muoo 
Reriaw.  1250  Newsdesk  1250  Health 
Uanare. 1248  Sports  Romd-Up.  150 
News.  158  Scenes  View.  1.10  S*u«1 
Business.- Mariubng  158  Pop  flwrL  150 
to  ftafae  of  God.  250  NewsdKk.  250 
Short  Story.  248  Britain  Todav  350 
Nmrsdask.  350  Pick  of  the  Warid  450 
Nwroday.450  Meridnn  Faatao  550 
Not*.  556  Write  On.  5.0  Sports  RowkI- 
Up.  850  Baope  Today.  550  (Americas 
and  Mid  EasQ  In  Good  Voice.  650 
Nowodeek  550  Europe  Today.  650 
(Americas  and  Mkf  Eosti  Danger  Squad 

The  Motia  CtMMnal 

• Aska 

750  taco  Rosso.  050  Roboftv  The 
Movie.  1150  Mr  North.  tOO  Lucky  Mo. 
350  Net  Worth.  6.00  The  Rockford  Fite- 
Friends  and  Foul  Ray.  7.00  Speechless. 
050  Jack  and  Sarah,  ttoo  Bod 
Company.  1250  Tenor  m the  Shadows. 
255  Tnmcere  S:  Suddan  Deth.  340 
Mayday  at  40.000  FneL  55S  Mfflfy  Fog: 
20,000  Longues  Linder  the  Sea. 

SkyMovfe* 


• Astra 

750  The  Uttte  Shepherd  at 

Con*.  050  Lady  Jane.  1120 

150  Probtem  Odd  3.  250  Stray  §ool 
450  The  NeverencBng  Stay  III:  Reluin  to 
Fantasia.  050  Problem  Chid  3. 8.00 
Caspar.  055  The  Movie  Show.  20.00 
Nptady'a  Fool  1250  The  City  of  the  Lost 
CHUto-tSS  Before  Sunrise.  340  Thin 
ioa  8.10  The  Uttte  Shephard  of  Kingdom 
Came. 

w"  Sky  Sports 
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850  Sports  Unkrited.  050  Snowboard 
Siwr.  050  Speedway:  Czech  Grand  Pm. 
050  WoridWideft^by,  250  Golf:  &wfat 
Opal  - Lnre.  850  Extreme.  650 

Water  spurts  World.  750  Rugby  I . 

Waitotasi  Vs  Hartford  . LKre.  050  i 
SpedeE  FA  Trophy  RnaL  ttoo  VAAF 
American  Ftatb*  Scotland  Vs  Ametentem. 
too  European  PGA  Go*.  350  Sup* 

League:  Wamngton  v BraeHonL  450  Close 
Eurwport 

• Astra/Eutebat 

850  Mgfocross:  Kick  Magazine.  0.00 
Motoreyctog  1050  Matoroyckng:  Wm 
Lto  - Lhre.  1050  Mouraport  Ados  RafTy. 

LJW-  *-w  Mountain 

akg  World  Cup.  450  Etpwetnarwun.  S5 
Metormtdtog.  750  Term*:  tota  Open. 
9-00  Motosport  NASCAR  Wnetan^ecL 
1150  Motorcycling:  nata  Grand  Prbt  IOC 
Motaspoit  ABas  Rady.  150  Close. 
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Sfef  01 595*4  8-°°  ^ pohv- 

B-WJ.Deriyand  FSa  Friends.  050  Press 
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ii^^lffP-.ttOO  Kira  Fu.  12.00  HH 
tta  87. 150  World  Wresfirea.  250  Coda 
250  Sea  Rescue.  350  stw  Trek. 
450  SL*  Trek:  The  Next  Generation.  5.04 
Star  Trek:  Deep 1 Space  Nine.  050  Sto 
TraJc  Voyager-  750  Tha  Simptom.  750 
Theampaom.  8.00  Ealy  Etiion.  0 54 
Tha  New  Admntueaol  Superoatv  1050 
The  X-Htee.  1150  MDemum.  1250 
Forever  Knight.  150  DoddV  OrartaL  190 
LAPJ^ MO  CW  Ware.  a.MWUbT 
Long  Ptoy. 

UK  Odd 

•AsW  ~ “ 

of  Dtta  Street. «.»  Sports  Arerte 
rrftheYgr  1040  Wriaal  Gumifoa  tLH 
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• Aarvejtefeat 
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10 Sno.  W-?  T™"*- tU|4 

gW  Sw  Sporta.  1250  World  S 

SpecM.  150  Inakto  the  PGA  Tour.  1 
[tolrie  tee  SPGA  Tou-.  2. 00  . s m 
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854  Scan.  7.00  Europea  La  Cartt 

feSportL  1050  The  Beat  oftet 
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TravgXprwg.  550  Frost's  Century 
tiw  Bast  otlha  Tlefcef.  850  TraviJ 

Ptacwrery 

8A*ret*Ata 

«.04  StamorinM- 
? ^50  Lonely  Phnat  850 1 
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S?09?  EP"!?1  MO  Showtsaw  S 
Omspal-Tho  Housefly.  »50  Show 
«L34  Antee  FBn.  too  Bodyfian 

too  Ar  Power.  350  Ctoeo. 


Pressure  is  mounting  for  tough 
action  against  alcoholic  soft 
drinks  that  appeal  to  under-age 
drinkers.  Luke  Harding  reports 


Teen  appeal ...  a selection  of  alcopops  which  are  about  to  come  under  Government  scrutiny  as  evidence  mounts  of  alcohol  abuse  among  adolescents 


PHOTOGRAPH  ALAN  SILL1TO& 


TEN-year-oId  Craig 
Scott  was  pictured  In 
a tabloid  newspaper 
yesterday  holding  a 
pint  of  a sweet  fruity 
drink  — an  alcopop.  "He 
thinks  it's  big  to  drink,”  ex* 
plained  his  mother,  adding 
that  she  can  do  nothing  to 
stop  him.  It  is  a craze  shared 
by  all  his  friends,  she  said. 

But  Craig  and  his  mates 
may  soon  find  their  supply  of 
Hooch,  Two  Dogs,  Moo  and 
other  alcoholic  soft  drinks  cut 
off  by  the  Government.  Home  | 
Secretary  Jack  Straw  yester- 
day ordered  an  investigation 
into  their  sale  amid  mounting 
concern  about  alcohol  abuse 
among  adolescents  and  poss- 
ible links  to  offending. 

Since  alcopops  were 
launched  in  Britain  in  2995, 
they  have  grown  into  a multi- 
million pound  business.  As 
sales  have  grown  — now  esti- 
mated at  £275  million  each 
year —so  has  the  controversy 
which  surrounds  them.  Crit- 
ics of  alcopops  say  they  are 
cynically  packaged  to  appeal 
to  under-age  drinkers:  the  in- 
dustry retorts  that  it  is  up  to 
retailers  to  uphold  the  law. 

A survey  in  the  Sun  yester- 
day claimed  that  59  per  cent 
of  teenagers  drink  alcopops, 
and  94  per  cent  of  14  to  17- 
year-olds  drink  alcohol  every 


I week.  Publicly  fended  sur- 
veys by  reputable  organisa- 
I turns  including  Health  Pro- 
< motion  Wales  point  to  the 
same  conclusion:  that  a new 
! generation  of  teenagers  is  be- 
coming increasingly  hooked 
on  alcoholic  soft  drinks. 

Yesterday  Mr  Straw  hinted 
strongly  at  a ban  on  alcoholic 
soft  drinks  marketed  at  the 
under-ias.  Ordering  an  ur- 
gent investigation,  he  said  the 
Government  was  deeply  con- 
cerned about  the  issues  sur- 
rounding the  sale  cf  alcopops. 
"We  all  know  the  Hnfr»  be- 
tween  alcohol  abase  and 
crime.  Everything  must  be 
done  to  stop  young  people  Call- 
ins  into  a downward  spiral  cf 
offending,”  he  said. 

Speaking  on  BBC  Radio  4's 
The  World  at  One,  Mr  Straw 
gave  a thinly  veiled  warning 
to  the  drinks  industry  that  he 
was  ready  to  legislate  against 
tbte  craze.  “Either  the  drinks 
industry  puts  its  house  in 
order  or  . . .there  may  have  to 
be  other  action  of  a non-vol- 
untary kind,"  he  said. 

The  review  — which  will  be 
carried  out  by  George 
Howarth.  the  licensing  minis- 
ter  — may  have  been  trig- 
gered by  a court  case  two 
days  ago  in  which  a judge 
condemned  alcopop  makers 
as  "grossly  irresponsible". 


The  court  heard  how  a 14- 
year-old  boy  got  drank  on  al- 
coholic lemonade  and  cider, 
and  burned  a school  down. 

The  Government  had  sig- 
nalled its  determination  to 
get  tough  on  drink-related 
crime  in  the  Queen's  Speech. 
One  option  is  that  Mr  Straw 
may  legislate  against  alco- 
pops as  part  of  the  Crime  and 
Disorder  Bin  this  year. 

‘1  don't  think  the  drinks  in- 
dustry exercised  proper  res- 


it is  grossly 
irresponsible  to 
dress  up  alcohol 
as  soft  drinks’ 


ponslbility  when  it  developed 
these  drinks  which  have 
plainly  become  very  attrac- 
tive to  under-age  drinkers," 
Mr  Straw  said.  ‘T  think  they 
were  quite  deliberately  mar-  j 
keted  at  under-age  drinkers.”  ; 

Evidence  that  alcopops  en- 
courage under-age  drinking 
has  been  piling  up.  This  week 
the  Health  Education  Author- 
ity complained  to  the  Portman 
Group  — the  drink  industry’s 
watchdog  — that  14  brands  of 
alcopops  used  names  and 


imagery  designed  to  appeal  to 
under-IBs.  The  brands  include 
Moo,  an  alcoholic  milk  drink 
that  comes  in  strawberry  or 
banana  flavours.  Barking 
Frog,  Two  Dogs,  and  Jealous 
Lover  Potions.  They  retail 
from  99p  to  £2.20  a botde  and 
I are  up  to  5 per  cent  proof 

The  drinks  industry  has 
responded  robustly.  It  denies 
its  products  are  aimed  at  the 
under-i8s  and  blames 
retailers  and  pubs  for  selling 
to  the  under-aged.  Bass, 
which  produces  the  best-sell- 
ing Hooper's  Hooch,  yester- 
day claimed  its  market  was  20 
to  30-year -olds  “who  we  know 
enjoy  this  drink”. 

Bolton  crown  court  was 
told  bow  a 14-year-old  boy 
caused  2750,000  worth  of  dam- 
age after  drinking  Hooch  — 
alcoholic  lemonade  — and 
cider.  Judge  Peter  Lnkin  said: 
“If  this  boy  had  not  had  alco- 
hol that  night  this  offence 
would  never  have  occurred." 

He  added:  "It  is  grossly  irre- 
sponsible of  drinks  compa- 
nies to  market  these  drinks 
and  dress  up  alcohol  as  soft 
drinks.” 

The  government  review 
was  welcomed  yesterday  by 
the  British  Medical  Associa- 
tion and  Alcohol  Concern. 
Both  have  long  campaigned 
for  action  against  alcopops. 


The  drinkers’  verdict 


JAMES  BUCKNALL.  14, 
Wiltshire: 

"They  taste  rank.  They're 
for  1 1-year-olds  who  think 
they're  tough.  I*d  never 
drink  them  because  I’d  feel 
like  a ponce,  I much  prefer  a 
pint  of  lager.  None  of  my 
friends  drink  them.** 

AMANDA  SHEPPARD.  14, 
Oxfordshire: 

"I  think  a lot  of  young 
people  get  drunk  on  them.  I 
don’t  really  like  them  be- 
cause they  taste  like  cheap 
lemonade.  They’re  usually 
available  at  parties.  A lot  of 
my  friends  drink  them  just 
to  try  out  the  new  ones. 
Mostly  1 1-  and  12-year-olds 
are  drinking  them  to  look 


i cool  and  because  It's  a dare. 
It  doesn’t  taste  of  alcohol 
but  they  feel  quite  grown  up 
because  It’s  alcoholic.  I 
think  it  would  probably  be  a 
good  thing  if  they  got 
banned.” 

CLAUDIA  PONKOWSK1. 15, 
Wiltshire 

"They  don’t  taste  very  nice. 
I’d  rather  buy  a pint  of 
lager.” 

ZAFERTANER.  13, 
central  London 
“1  drink  apple  flavoured 
Hooch  because  it  tastes  like 
Tango  but  has  got  alcohol  in 
tt.  I don’t  like  the  other  fla- 
vours because  you  can  taste 
the  alcohol  in  it  You  get 


tipsy  when  you  drink  it  but 
not  drunk.  Even  if  you 
drank  10  bottles  you 
wouldn't  be  drunk.” 

ROBERT  DUBLIN,  13. 
central  London 
“They’re  not  good  for  you.  I 
think  it’s  a bad  influence  for 
children  and  I think  that 
the  companies  who  market 
the  drinks  should  be  sued 
when  little  kids  get  drunk 
on  It.” 

CALOGERO  TRANCH1NA.  13. 
central  London 
“Most  of  them  are  like 
drinking  lemonade.  It 
makes  the  girls  fancy  you 
because  you  look  flash.  If 
you  drink  it  through  a 


straw  it  can  make  yon  quite 
drunk.  But  usually  it  Just 
makes  us  laugh.” 

MATTPOCOCK.  15. 
Wiltshire 

"The  lemonade  ones  taste 
disgusting,  they're  tooex- 
s pensive  and  not  strong 
enough." 

AUSTIN  FRANCIS.  13, 
central  London 
“They  should  put  more  al- 
cohol in  to  make  us  enjoy  it 
more.  They  don’t  have 
much  now.  I do  think  they 
will  encourage  us  to  drink 
more  because  we  like  the 
feeling  it  gives  us." 

Interviews  by  Emily  Sheffield 


fiHe  stole  our  money  and  our  lives’ 


continued  from  page  1 
fence  ministry  official  said 
the  arm)'  had  no  Intention  of 
forfeiting  the  lives  of  Klnsha- 
sans  on  behalf  of  Mr  Mobutu. 

"General  Mahclc  does  not 
want  the  sacrifice  or  a people 
in  a battle  over  the  future  of 
one  man,”  he  said.  "All  the 
troop  movements  around  the 
city  are  to  protect  people. 
They  are  not  for  military 
purposes.” 

But  the  remnants  of  the 
ralUtary-lcd  government  are 
divided.  The  Information 
minister  insisted  Mr  Mobu- 1 
tu's  departure  was  of  no  great 
significance  to  the  civil  war, 
which  he  said  would  continue  j 
unless  negotiations  persuade 
the  rebels  to  share  power. 
But  the  army  Is  more  loyal  to 
Gen  Mahclc  than  anyone. 

Mr  Mobutu's  departure 
may  help  convince  his  presi- 
dential guard  that  there  Is 
nothing  left  to  fight  for.  But 


Mobutu  Sese  Seko:  generals 
refiised  to  protect  him 

without  guarantees  for  their 
safety,  the  presidential  guard 
may  feel  they  have  nothing  to 
lose  from  a last  spree  of  mur- 
der. rape  and  looting. 

Mr  Mobutu's  fell  brings 
down  one  of  the  last  of  Afrl- 


I ca’s  original  big  men.  He 
occupied  a unique  position 
even  among  the  plethora  of 
I abusive  post-colonial  leaders 
on  the  continent 

Fbr  decades  Mr  Mobutu 
played  foreign  powers  off 
against  one  another  while 
undermining  his  domestic  op- 
ponents with  a blend  of 
co-option  and  terror. 

While  affecting  to  stand  for 
Zairean  dignity,  Mr  Mobutu  1 
stripped  his  country  bare, 
ruined  its  Infrastructure  and 
sold  out  its  sovereignty  to  for- 
eign interests.  All  the  time 
his  own  bank  account  swelled 
into  billions  of  pounds. 

Yesterday  Switzerland  took 
the  first  step  to  recovering 
some  of  the  plunder  for  the 
Zairean  people  by  placing  a 
lien  on  a £1.5  million  villa. 
But  it  did  not  freeze  his  bank 
account. 

The  West  ignored  the 
abuses  of  a regime  as  bad  as 


many  of  the  more  orthodox 
Marxist  states  in  its  destruc- 
tion of  people’s  lives,  in 
return  for  being  allowed  to 
use  Zaire  as  a springboard  for 
the  war  against  Angola.  Ron- 
ald Reagan  called  Mr  Mobutu 
a “faithful  friend”  of  the  US. 

Mr  Mobutu  was  felled  by 
two  blows,  both  beyond  his 
comprehension. 

When  prostate  cancer 
struck,  he  relied  on  tradi- 
tional medicine  during  the 
crucial  stages  when  the  dis- 
ease might  have  been  con- 
tained. By  the  time  he  sought 
other  treatment,  it  was  well 
advanced. 

Not  long  after,  the  civil  war 
exploded  In  the  east  as 
Rwanda  sought  vengeance  for 
Mr  Mobutu’s  support  of  Hutu 
extremists.  The  Zairean 
leader  was  as  astonished  as 
anyone  by  the  speed  or  the 
collapse,  if  not  the  depth  of 
loathing  for  him. 


£1  m nuclear  shutdown  — for  Nuisance,  the  seal 


John  bard 


THE  mighty  Dungvness  B 
nuclear  power  station  is 
on  the  brink  of  shutting 
down  for  several  days  for  the 
sake  of  a small,  female  — and 
at  present  extremely  well  fed 
—aquatic  mammal. 

The  shutdown  will  cost 
£1  million.  But  the  plants 
production  manager.  Martin 
weeks,  eoncodnd  yesterday 
that  there  was  no  alternative 
from  the  twin  viewpoints  of 
public  relations  and  of  his  10- 
yearold  daughter. 

"From  the  PR  point  of  view, 


It's  worth  dosing  the  place 
down  to  avoid  killing  a Beal,” 
he  said. 

“My  daughter  asks  me  bow 
it  is  every  night  when  I get 
home.  She  is  very  concerned." 

The  seal,  nicknamed  Nut- 
j sance.  is  the  latest  of  three 
which  have  been  lured  by  the 
presence  of  abundant  fish 
into  a reservoir  of  coolant 
water  which  the  station  on 
the  south  Kent  coast  sucks  up 
a 200-foot  long  pipe  from  an 
intake  in  the  English 
Channel. 

The  other  two  gorged  them- 
selves and  left  So  fer,  how- 
ever, the  diet  shows  no  sign  of 


pulling  on  Nuisance,  who  was 
, spotted  by  a patrol  a week 
ago.  Now  divers  have  been 
called  in  to  try  to  scare  or  tire 
her  into  departing. 

They  have  built  an  artifi- 
cial Island  for  her  in  the  res- 
ervoir, hoping  to  catch  her  on 
It 

The  risk  is  that  she  will  be- 
come exhausted  by  the  effort 
of  fighting  the  process  which 
continuously  sucks  in  130  mil- 
lion gallons  of  sea  water  an 
hour,  filters  it  and  expels  the 
surplus.  She  could  then  he 
caught  against  the  filter,  dear 
or  the  water,  and  “drown"  in 
air. 


Mr  Weeks  plans  to  leave 
her  a little  longer.  "I'm  told 
seals  can  swim  from  Scotland 
to  Iceland  in  four  weeks  non- 
stop. She’s  only  been  here  a 
week,"  he  said. 

If  she  stays,  Dungeness  B 
will  be  dosed,  which  allows 
! the  cooling  process  to  be 
stopped  after  a few  days. 

"I  really  have  little  choice," 
he  said.  “We  are  not  in  the 
business  of  killing  seals  and 
the  presence  of  this  seal  has 
become  well  known." 

Either  way.  the  station 
feces  another  six-figure  bill  to 
repair  the  storm-damaged  sea 
intake. 


O 


The  success  of  the  Mail  over  the  last  18  years 
gives  its  current  troubles  a totemic  significance. 
How  could  a paper  revered  for  its  uncanny 
awareness  of  its  market  so  misjudge  its  readers? 


The  Week  cover  story 


If  you'd  0<e  to  know  more  about  our  unique  whiskey,  write  to  us  for  a free  booklet  at  the  Jack  Darnel  Distfltefy  Lynchburg,  Tennessee  37352  USA. 


IN  LYNCHBURG,  TENNESSEE,  almost  everybody  reads 
the  Moore  County  News. 

It  only  takes  about  five  minutes  to  keep  up  with 
things  in  Moore  County.  There  might  even  be  an 
occasional  piece  on  Jack  Daniel  Distillery,  but  it’s 
not  likely.  You  see,  here  in  our  Hollow  we’ve  been 
charcoal  mellowing  our  whiskey,  drop  by  drop, 
since  Mr.  Jack’s  day.  And  according  to  the  folks 
who  print  the  paper,  that  stopped  being  news 
131  years  ago. 


1ACK  DANIEL’S  TENNESSEE  WHISKEY 


4 BRITAIN 
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Life  for  fire  killer 
of  four  children 


Vnrek  Chaudhary 


A MAN  who  mur- 
dered bis  four 
young  nephews 
and  nieces  by  set- 
ting fire  to  their 
house,  because  he  hated  their 
mother  for  helping  his  es- 
tranged wife,  was  yesterday 
sentenced  to  life 
imprisonment. 

Mrs  Justice  Steel  told  Fred- 
erick Heyworth  at  Winches- 
ter crown  court  that  he  bad 
had  "an  evil  brainstorm" 
when  he  poured  petrol 
through  the  front  door  at  the 
home  of  bis  sister-in-law  in 
Southampton  last  May. 

"What  prompted  you  to  act 
as  you  did  we  shall  never 
know.  This  is  a tragedy  that 
will  remain  with  you  and 
with  others  for  a very  long 
time.  The  consequences  of 
your  act  will  live  with  you 
forever." 

Heyworth.  aged  59.  was 
found  guilty  of  the  murders  of 
Terry  Good.  12,  Alison,  10.  Ni- 
cola, eight  and  Patrick,  six. 
The  jury  also  found  him 
guilty  of  the  attempted  mur- 
ders of  their  parents.  Bever- 
ley and  Melvyn  Good,  and  the 
children’s  sister.  Kelly,  who 
was  aged  14  at  the  time  of  the 
fire. 

Heyworth.  a driver, 
received  four  life  sentences 
for  the  murders  of  the  chil- 
dren and  10  years’  imprison- 
ment, to  run  concurrently,  for 
the  attempted  murders.  He 
slumped  on  his  seat  in  the 
dock  and  shook  his  bead  as 
the  jury  returned  its  verdict. 

The  court  heard  that  Hey- 
worth became  obsessed  and 
bitter  when  his  wife  Janette. 
22  years  younger  than  him. 
left  him  and  went  to  live  with 
her  sister  Beverley.  He 


Frederick  Heyworth,  who  killed  four  nephews  and  nieces 
after  setting  fire  to  family  house  in  an  ‘evil  brainstorm* 


blamed  his  sister-in-law  for 
the  separation  and  became  in- 
creasingly bitter  towards  her 
when  his  wife  of  17  years 
started  divorce  proceedings. 

On  the  night  of  the  fire. 
Heyworth.  a freemason, 
attended  a ladies'  night  at  his 
masonic  lodge  where  his  es- 
tranged wife  was  working  as 
a barmaid. 

The  prosecution  said  he 
had  been  drinking  heavily 
and  became  angry  when  be 
saw  his  wife  and  accused  her 
of  having  an  affair.  His  mood 
became  even  uglier  when 
men  at  the  social  evening 
joined  In  a sentimental  love 


song  as  a toast  to  the  ladies 
present  When  a card  was 
passed  around  for  everyone  to 
sign,  he  wrote:  “Fred 
Heyworth.  single”. 

The  court  heard  that  after 
leaving  the  lodge,  he  returned 
to  his  home  In  Southampton, 
where  he  collected  a petrol 
can  and  then  rode  two  miles 
to  Ms  Good's  home  on  his 
son’s  bike. 

Nigel  Pascoe.  QC,  prosecut- 
ing. told  the  jury  that 
Heyworth,  who  had  been  mar- 
ried once  before,  must  have 
known  the  Good  family  were 
at  home  when  he  set  fire  to 
their  house.  Their  car  was 


parked  outside,  the  lights 
were  on,  and  Kelly,  who  was 
watching  television,  began 
shouting  when  she  heard  pet- 
rol being  poured  through  the 
front  door. 

The  Goods’  four  youngest 
children  were  all  in  bed,  and 
as  Kelly  and  her  mother  stood 
on  the  landing  a hall  of  flame 
shot  up  the  stairs.  But  un- 
known to  Heyworth,  bis  wife 
had  left  her  sister’s  home  and 
was  living  at  a secret  address 
nearby. 

Firefighters  found  the 
bodies  of  the  youngsters  In  a 
back  bedroom.  Their  sister 
Kelly  was  badly  burned. 

Neighbours  bad  to  prevent 
their  mother,  who  had 
jumped  from  a first  floor  win- 
dow. from  going  back  into  the 
house  as  fire  swept  through 
the  building.  Ms  Good  said 
after  the  fire:  “I  have  not  got 
any  enemies.  1 do  not  know 
who  would  want  to  hurt  me 
and  1 know  my  children  have 
never  hurt  anyone.” 

Heyworth  was  described  by 
relatives  as  a violent  man 
who  wanted  to  dominate 
women.  He  was  adopted  at  an 
early  age  and  had  a total  lack 
of  trust  in  women.  He  was  ar- 
rested hours  after  the  fire  as 
he  prepared  to  take  his  son  to 
do  a paper  round.  He  admit- 
ted to  police  that  he  had  set 
the  house  on  fire,  but  rimmed, 
he  did  not  know  anybody  was 
in.  In  one  police  interview  he 
admitted  that  he  had  wanted 
to  "get  back"  at  the  Goods- 

Heyworth  told  the  court  '1 
never  ever  intended  to  hurt 
any  children,  any  adults,  it’s 
not  my  nature.” 

Police  on  the  case  claimed 
he  showed  little  remorse  for 
the  children's  deaths,  prefer- 
ring to  wallow  in  self-pity 
over  the  break-up  of  his 
marriage. 


Hague  broadens  appeal 


Rebecca  Smithers 
Political  Correspondent 


THE  former  Welsh  Sec- 
retary. William  Hague, 
said  last  night  that  if 
he  was  elected  Tory 
Party  leader  by  its  164  MPs. 
he  would  then  seek  the  offi- 
cial backing  of  the  entire 
party.  If  he  did  not  get  it  he 
would  not  accept  the 
leadership. 

He  made  the  promise  amid 
growing  unease  about  the  fact 
that  the  Tories'  loyal  band  of 
grassroots  supporters  would 
have  no  say  in  the  election. 
Mr  Hague  went  back  to  his 
South  Yorkshire  roots  to  tell  a 
meeting  of  constituency  activ- 
ists about  his  decision. 

“Should  I be  elected  leader 
of  the  party  by  fellow  MPs.  I 
would  convene  as  quickly  as 
possible  a special  conference 
representative  of  the  whole 
party  to  be  organised  by  the 


National  Union."  he  told  the 
meeting  in  Barnsley.  "At  that 
conference  a ballot  would  be 
held  at  which  I would  seek  a 
mandate  as  leader  of  the 
party  and  I would  not  con- 
tinue without  it." 

The  bold  tactic  by  Mr 
Hague  — at  36  the  youngest  of 
the  six  contenders  — over- 
shadowed an  earlier  move 
yesterday  by  former  Health 
Secretary  Stephen  Dorrell  to 
try  and  steal  a march  on  his 
rivals.  Mr  Dorrell  had 
pledged  a "new  and  demo- 
cratic constitution"  for  the 
party,  which  would  require 
its  leader  to  face  regular  re- 
election.  with  party  members 
having  a say.  But  he  was  hazy 
on  the  detail,  stressing  that 
reforms  would  not  apply  until 
after  this  contest. 

Mr  Hague  stressed  the  im- 
portance of  a wider  say  for 
the  membership.  "An  election 
for  the  leadership  cannot  be 
conducted  behind  closed 


doors  among  164  MPs-  The 
process  must  be  seen  to  be 
open  and  must  be  seen  to  res- 
pond to  the  concerns  of  our 
supporters." 

Mr  Hague  rejected  Mr  Dor- 
rell's  challenge  for  a head  to 
head  debate  as  •‘too  divisive", 
indicating  that  he  was  flat- 
tered by  the  offer  but  that  he 
planned  to  concentrate  on  his 
own  campaign. 

Mr  Dorrell  claimed  that 
only  he  and  Mr  Hague  offered 
the  party  “the  opportunity  to 
move  on  by  changing  genera- 
tion and  breaking  free  of  the 
arguments  which  have  so 
damaged  the  party  in  recent 
years". 

He  was  indicating  that  the 
four  other  challengers  could 
not  be  taken  seriously,  de- 
spite yesterday's  MORI  poll  in 
the  Times  showing  Kenneth 
Clarke  well  ahead  in  the  con- 
test Tbe  other  contenders  are 
Peter  Lilley.  Michael  Howard 
and  John  Redwood.  All  are 


former  ministers. 

Former  Home  Office  minis- 
ter Ann  Widdecombe  made  It 
clear  yesterday  she  was  Still 
planning  to  wreck  Mr  How- 
ard's campaign  by  pressing 
ahead  with  her  plans  to  make 
a statement  in  the  Commons 
on  Monday  during  the  home 
affairs  section  of  the  Queen's 
Speech  debate.  * 

A member  of  Mr  Howard's 
campaign  team  said  last 
night  "We  think  Clarke  is 
probahly  In  the  lead  at  the 
moment  and  that  Dorrell  Is 
out  of  it  altogether.  But  we 
are  ahead  of  the  rest  of  the 
pack  and  gaining  ground." 

• The  Conservative  Party 
yesterday  appointed  Francis 
Halewood.  former  deputy  edi- 
tor of  BBC  Radio  4's  Today 
programme,  as  its  new  direc- 
tor of  communications.  Mr 
Halewood,  53,  succeeds 
Charles  Lewington,  who 
resigned  after  the  general 
election. 


Bridgewater  appeal  allowed 


Duncan  Campbell 
Crime  Correspondent 


THE  Court  of  Appeal 
hearing  the  case  of  the 
four  men  convicted  of 
the  killing  of  the  newspaper 
boy.  Carl  Bridgewater,  in  1978 
yesterday  accepted  that  [be 
convictions  would  be  over- 
turned and  that  there  would 
be  no  re-trial. 

This  is  the  first  formal  ack- 
nowledgement by  the  court 
that  the  convictions  of  all  Tour 
men  were  unsafe  and  unsatis- 
factory and  that  they  should 
not  face  a second  trial. 

Michael  Hickey.  35.  and 
Vincent  Hickey,  42.  who  are 
cousins,  and  Jimmy  Robin- 
son. 63,  are  appealing  against 
their  conviction  for  the  mur- 
der of  Carl  at  Yew  Tree  Farm 


in  Staffordshire  during  a rob- 
bery. The  fourth  man  was 
Patrick  Molloy.  who  was  con- 
victed of  manslaughter  and 
died  Ln  prison  in  1951. 

Lord  Justice  Roch.  sitting 
with  Mr  Justice  Hidden  and 
Mr  Justice  Mitchell,  told 
Alun  Jones  QC.  representing 
Vincent  Hickey:  "Isn't  it  the 
position  that  these  convic- 
tions will  be  overturned  and 
there  will  be  a presumption  of 
innocence?  There  will  be  ao 
retrial.  Too  much  time  has 
passed,  many  of  the  witnesses 
are  dead,  and  one  of  the  defen- 
dants is  dead." 

Although  it  had  been 
widely  accepted  when  the 
tliree  surviving  defendants 
were  released  on  uncondi- 
tional bail  in  February  that 
their  convictions  would  be 
quashed,  yesterday's  state- 


ment Is  the  first  time  that  tbe 
Court  of  Appeal  has  formally 
-accepted  that  the  appeals  will 
succeed. 

Mr  Jones  said  that  if  new 
evidence  of  a confession 
forged  by  the  police  had  been 
made  known  at  the  time  of 
the  trial,  "it  would  have  been 
like  a bomb.  It  would  have  ex- 
ploded the  prosecution's 
case." 

Detective  Constable  John 
Perkins,  who  was  one  of  the 
investigating  officers,  might 
have  claimed  in  court  that  he 
bad  written  out  the  bogus 
confession  merely  to  show  Mr 
Molloy  what  form  it  might 
take.  He  might  have  argued 
that  wben  dealing  with 
"cruel,  calculating  criminals” 
different  methods  bad  to  be 
adapted. 

Ntr  Jones  was  responding  to 


tbe  prosecution  case  which 
was  completed  yesterday  by 
Jeremy  Roberts  QC.  Mr 
Roberts  had  accepted  that  the 
prosecution  case  would  have 
been  completely  altered  bad 
they  been  aware  of  the  forged 
confession.  The  court  has 
heard  that  police  forged  a con- 
fession by  Vincent  Hickey 
which  was  then  shown  to  Pat- 
rick Molloy,  prompting  him 
to  make  a false  confession 
himself. 

“Without  Mr  Molloy’s  con- 
fession there  was  no  case 
against  him.  If  what  is  now 
known  bad  been  known  at  the 
time.  Mr  Molloy  would  not 
have  been  in  the  dock  at  alL 
Tbe  trick  practised  on  Mr 
Molloy  must  have  had  a very 
substantial  impact  on  the 
cases  of  the  other  three.” 

The  hearing  continues. 


Solidly  sexy  and  totally  in  Vogue 


Sally  Weale 
Women's  Editor 


ffj  AST  summer  a 

i|  rumour  went 

I around  that  Vogue 

I was  planning  a 

lamspecial  issue  featur- 
ing fat  models.  They  would 
be  “deliciously”  volup- 
tuous. with  doable  chins 
and  buttocks  like  barges,  it 
was  reported.  The  fashion 
Industry  braced  itself.  It 
never  happened. 

Almost  a year  on.  Vogue 
— the  fashion  victim's  bible 
with  a strictly  size  10  (or 
under)  tradition  — has 
finally  bitten  the  bullet.  In 
what  is  being  described  as 
an  historic  first  the  June 
Issue  features  a size  16  mod- 
el provocatively  dressed  in 
Dolce  & Gabbana  black  lace, 
in  a six-page  spread. 

Under  tbe  headline  Mod- 
ern Curves,  tbe  photo- 
graphs of  21-year-old  Sara 


Morrison  linger  on  her 
gently  swelling  stomach, 
rounded  bottom  and  Beryl 
Cook-style  legs;  hardly 
obese,  but  not  the  sort  of 
images  associated  with 
Conde  Nast’s  flagship  mag- 
azine. which  last  year  came 
under  fire  from  one  of  its 
advertisers,  watchmaker 
Omega,  for  using  anorexic- 
looking models. 

The  shoot  — tucked  away 
in  the  second  half  of  the 
magazine  on  page  126.  im- 
mediately after  a feature  on 
itsy-bitsy  bikinis  worn  by 
Impossibly  slender  women 
— follows  the  success  of 
“bigger  model**  Sophie 
Dahl,  who  was  photo- 
graphed nude  in  l-D 
magazine. 

But  hopeful  speculation 
that  tbe  feature  marked  a 
new  realism  in  the  fashion 
industry  was  swiftly 
c rushed  by  Vogue’s  editor. 
Alexandra  Sbulman.  “I 
wanted  the  pictures  to  he  a 


kind  of  celebration  of  flesh, 
but  we’re  not  about  to  use 
girls  that  are  size  16.  This  Is 
a one-off.” 

The  shoot  was  the  idea  of 
photographer  Nick  Knight, 
who  discovered  Ms  Morri- 
son, a textiles  student,  last 
year  with  the  help  of  a tal- 
ent scout.  After  the  Omega 
row.  Vogue  backed  off. 

Knight,  who  was  yester- 
day photographing  the 
tnore  conventional  fashion 
figures  of  Linda  Evange- 
lista and  Yasmin  Le  Bon  for 
Christian  Dior,  said  if  the 
way  women  were  portrayed 
in  magazines  was  to 
change,  designers  had  to 
embrace  the  bigger  look. 

“When  I was  doing  the 
shoot  I felt  we  were  break- 
ing some  taboos.  It’s  a very 
positive  Image.  She’s  sup- 
posed to  look  powerful.  I 
didn’t  want  to  her 

look  freakish. 

“I’m  not  really  saying 
this  is  tbe  new  shape  and 


the  old  shape  is  out  What  I 
want  to  say  is  that  women 
are  very  beautiful  in  all 
their  shapes." 

Belfast-born  Ms  Morri- 
son, meanwhile,  was  keep- 
ing her  optimism  in  check. 

"There  may  be  a bit  of  ex- 
citement for  a week  about 
it.  then  they  go  back  to  lik- 
ing thin  people. 

“I  like  my  body  now.  But 
back  when  I was  getting  the 
bus  home  from  school,  boys 
used  to  shout  at  me  ‘you 
lump*,  I think  it  affected 
me.  There  are  still  times 
when  T don’t  like  being  fat. 
I pretend  to  go  on  a diet  for 
a day,  but  basically  rm 
happy  the  way  I am.  If 
someone  like  Vogue  is 
doing  this,  It  should  influ- 
ence other  magazines.  I 
think  It’s  been  quite  back- 
ward ln  the  past.  After  all, 
47  per  cent  of  women  are 
between  size  14  and  16.  I 
read  that  all  the  time  and  It 
makes  me  feel  better." 


Youths  from  an  all-American  inner-city  cricket  team  at  Lord’s  yesterday,  at  the  start  of  a two-week  tour 


All  the  crack  for 
LA  boys — Lord’s 
leather  on  willow 


Nick  Vaifey 
Sports  Correspondent 


UNDER  an  image  of  W. 
G.  Grace,  who  per- 
haps would  not  have 
appreciated  the  earrings  or 
understood  the  accents,  the 
latest  nation  to  throw  down 
the  cricketing  ganntlet 
gathered  at  Lord’s 
yesterday. 

While  the  Australian 


tourists  trained  nearby,  the 
latest  visiting  skipper  jok- 
ingly promised  not  to  beat 
the  English  “because  we 
respect  them". 

Deadlocked  Ted  Hayes  — 
T to  his  friends  — hailed  his 
hosts  as  the  “Original 
Gangstas"  of  “a  game  made 
in  heaven".  For  this  was 
the  day  the  streets  of  Comp- 
ton, Los  Angeles,  met  the 
spiritnal  home  of  Compton, 
Denis,  when  a team  from 


inner-city  America  arrived 
ln  London  on  a two-week 
tour  which  includes  a game 
against  MPs  and  peers. 

Mr  Hayes,  co-ordlnator  of 
a homelessness  project,  be- 
lieves the  trip  will  teach  his 
team,  the  Ho  rules  and  the 
Popz.  skills  which  could 
save  lives  back  home. 

"It’s  the  discipline  the 
game  demands,”  be  en- 
thused, "It’s  about  good 
manners  and  gentleman- 
ship  in  an  intense  environ- 
ment — and  young  people 
in  oar  inner  cities  are  in 
very  intense 

environments." 

One  of  the  young  Ameri- 
cans, dressed  in  record 
company-sponsored  pris- 
tine whites,  described  the 
dangers  of  inner-city  gang 
rivalry.  “There  are  guns 
everywhere,”  said  Steve 
Aranda,  aged  16.  Three 


months  ago  he  cradled  the 
dying  victim  of  a drive-by 
shooting. 

Mr  Hayes  founded  his  un- 
likely team  after  playing  a 
match  with  expatriates  in 
California.  Despite  malting 
only  six  then,  he  perse- 
vered and  predicts  a big 
future  for  the  game  ln 
America.  He  also  predicts 
better  news  for  the  England 
team.  “I’d  say.  don’t  give 
up  hope.  If  it  wasn't  for  the 
English,  the  Austrialians. 
the  Sri  Lankans,  the  Indi- 
ans, they  wouldn't  be  play- 
ing cricket  You  are  the 
masters.  Maybe  you  are  on 
a break  right  now,  but  you 
will  be  back. 

"You're  going  to  fall  ln 
love  with  your  sport  again 
because  you’re  going  to  get 
jealous  that  everyone  else 
is  falling  in  love  with  your 
woman." 


Huge  dinosaur  footprints  found 


Geoffrey  Gibbs 


biggest  series  of  dino- 
saur footprints  ever  dis- 
covered in  the  UK  could 
have  ended  up  In  a garden 
rockery  but  for  a Dorset 
quarryman. 

The  footprints  — identified 
as  those  of  a huge  sauropod 
dinosaur  such  as  brachio- 
saurus  or  diplodocus  that 
lived  140  million  years  ago  — 
were  described  yesterday  as  a 
find  of  international 
significance. 

It  is  hoped  to  preserve  them 
where  they  are  as  a visitor 
attraction. 

Excavation  is  continuing  in 
tbe  vicinity  of  the  find  at  the 
Worth  Matravers  quarry, 
near  Corfe  Castle,  in  the  ex- 
pectation of  uncovering  fur- 
ther evidence  of  the  four- 
footed  vegetarians,  which 
weighed  up  to  80  tonnes  and 
could  feed  from  the  tops  of 
trees  nine  metres  high- 

Experts  hope  to  discover 
trackways  consisting  of  at 
least  three  consecutive  foot- 
prints to  help  them  determine 
how  fast  the  animals  moved. 

Jo  Wright,  a Bristol  Univer- 
sity palaeontologist  called  in 
to  Investigate  the  prints,  said 
the  discovery  was  probably 
the  biggest  dinosaur  footprint 
find  for  years. 

“It  is  very  important  world- 
wide because  the  age  of  these 
rocks  is  quite  unusual”  she 
said  yesterday  as  the  media 
was  given  its  first  glimpse  of 
the  discovery. 

"There  are  a lot  of  sauropod 
footprints  from  America 
which  are  older  or  younger 
than  these,  but  these  are  from 
between  the  Jurassic  and  Cre- 
taceous periods  and  all  over 


the  world  rocks  of  this  age  are 
very  scarce. 

'This  is  very  important  in 
telling  us  what  kind  of  ani- 
mals were  living  at  the  time. 

"The  presence  of  these  sau- 
ropod footprints  means  that 
now  we  know  that  sauropods 
actually  lived  here  during 
this  time.  While  we  thought 
they  probably  did  live  here 
we  didn’t  actually  know  until 
now," 

She  said  that  when  sauro- 
pods roamed  tbe  earth,  the 
area  in  which  the  prints  had 
been  found  would  have  been  a 
sandy  beach  bounded  by  a 


freshwater  lagoon  and  for- 
ests. Tbe  long-necked  animals 
would  have  fed  from  the  tops 
of  tall  tree  ferns. 

The  prints,  the  largest  of 
which  is  almost  Four  feet 
across,  were  discovered  on 
National  Trust  land  close  to 
the  Priests  Way  footpath  ln 
south  Dorset  by  Kevin  Keates. 
who  has  been  quarrying  in 
the  area  for  more  than  50 
years.  He  has  made  frequent 
discoveries  of  small  fossils 
and  prints  while  extracting 
Purbeck  limestone  in  the 
past,  but  said  he  had  never 
come  across  anything  on  this 


scale  before.  "If  I hadn't  n< 
ticed  the  dents,  somebod 
could  well  have  had  diplodi 
cus  footprints  in  their  rod 
ery.”  he  admitted.  The  print 
52  in  all,  were  uncovered  In 
natural  seam  in  the  rock  an 
were  saved  from  damage  £ 
the  quarriers  had  been  us  in 
a rubber  tyred  digger  rath* 
than  a tracked  vehicle.  . 
track  left  by  the  tail  of  one  < 
the  huge  leaf-eating  animal 
can  also  clearly'  be  seen  in  th 
limestone. 

A steel  security  fence  bs 
been  erected  around  the  sil 
to  prevent  theft. 
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A bay  stands  inside  the  limestone  footprint  of  diplodocus 
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Jospin’s  comeback 


Class 


Lionel  Jospin  meets  formers  In  VUlefranche,  south-west  France,  yesterday 
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Fury  at  plan  to  revalue  Bundesbank  gold  reserves 


Bonn  is  accused 
of  cooking  books 


act 

that 

needs 

new 

image 


Paul  Webster  in 
Paris  reports 


EVEN  at  the  Zenith,  the 
vast  popular  music 
temple  in  northern 
Paris,  Lionel  Jospin, 
the  Socialist  Party  leader  anri 
former  education  minister, 
took  refuge  in  a snug,  class- 
room atmosphere  when  he 
met  5,000  young  members  of 
his  movement  on  Thursday 
night  in  his  campaign  for  the 
general  election  on  May  35. 

The  former  university  eco- 
nomics lecturer  gathered  a 
small  group  of  young  people 
around  him  on  the  podium  for 
an  oral  examination  of  his 
proposed  “moral  contract" 
with  the  under-25s.  He  also 
set  an  example  for  written 
tests  by  studiously  handwrit- 
ing his  night's  speech  on  his 
knee,  as  he  always  does, 
frowning  in  concentration  as 
he  crossed  out  and  corrected 
with  occasional  flourishes. 

No  other  politician  matches  I 
his  reputation  as  a political 
swot,  happily  writing  the  en- 
tire Socialist  manifesto 
within  hours  of  Jacques  Chir- 
ac’s decision  to  dissolve  the 
national  assembly  a year  be- 
fore the  due  date.  But  even  if 
Journalists  feel  his  press 
briefings  are  more  like  tutori- 
als, it  would  be  a mistake  to 
believe  that  the  Socialist 
Party  is  run  by  a benign  head- 
master rather  than  an  ambi- 
tious politician. 

Although  his  public  style 
has  not  developed  much  since 
his  surprise  presidential  elec- 
tion bid  two  years  ago.  his  au- 
thority over  the  party  has  be- 
come almost  dictatorial. 

Jn  two  months'  tune  he  will 
be  GO,  having  emerged  from  a 
mid-life  crisis  that  included  a 


near-fatal  Alness,  a divorce 
and  a remarriage.  His  politi- 
cal life  appeared  to  have  been 
wrecked  by  his  barely  hidden 
contempt  for  the  Socialist 
Party  founder,  the  late  Fran- 
cois Mitterrand,  a 1993  gen- 
eral election  defeat  that  left 
him  without  a parliamentary 
seat  and  internal  party  strug- 
gles that  put  him  on  the  side- 
lines of  a movement  he  ran  as 
first  secretary  between  1981 
and  1988. 

Mr  Jospin  retook  the  party 
leadership  during  a confused 
power  struggle  less  than  two 
years  ago.  after  polling  47  per 
cent  in  the  presidential  elec- 
tion run-off  against  Jacques 
Chirac.  Since  then  a tradi- 
tionally outspoken  and  rebel- 
lious Socialist  executive  has 
been  all  but  speechless.  The 
four  first  secretaries  who  pres 
ceded  and  often  opposed  him 
— Pierre  Mauroy.  Michel 


Rocard,  Laurent  Fabius  and 
Henri  Emmauuelli  — are  pe- 
ripheral figures  in  this  elec- 
tion, although  the  first  three 
were  all  prime  ministers. 

Mr  Jospin's  presidential 
score  has  given  him  the  right 
to  talk  directly  to  Mr  Chirac, 
almost  ignoring  the  Gaullist 
prime  minister.  Alain  Juppe, 
and  allowed  him  to  impose 
his  broad  social  democratic 
platform  almost  without  con- 
sultation. A cooling  on 
Europe  and  extravagant 
promises  to  create  750, 000 
jobs  for  young  people  have 
been  endorsed  with  embar- 
rassment but  without  debate. 

Rivals  have  also  swallowed 
the  disappearance  of  the 
Socialist  rose  and  now  line  up 
against  a green  background 
at  his  public  appearances  — a 
colourful  hint  of  an  enthusi- 
astic alliance  with  Les  Verts. 

In  running  the  party  just  as 


he  likes,  Mr  Jospin  knows  he 
cannot  lose  in  the  short  term. 
Having  shifted  his  political 
base  from  Paris,  he  is  sure  to 
win  his  rural  constituency 
near  Toulouse.  The  1993  gen- 
eral election  rout  was  so 
severe  that  another  200  former 
Socialist  seats  are  likely  to  be 
regained  by  the  second  round 
on  June  l — victory  for  his 
stewardship  and  ideals  even  if 
he  falls  short  of  overthrowing 
the  GauHist-led  government 
The  inevitable  problem  will 
be  how  to  control  a re  invigo- 
rated party  when  today's 
silent  factions  re-emerge.  On 
the  personal  level,  his  critics 
believe  his  somewhat 
starched  Protestant  back- 
ground lacks  true  voter  ap- 
peal. A younger  or  feminine 
image  might  be  needed  to 
overcome  the  built-in  elec- 
toral advantage  of  the  right 
which,  because  of  gerryman- 
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dering,  needs  considerably 
fewer  votes  to  ensure  a parlia- 
mentary majority. 

Nor  can  Mr  Jospin  hide  his 
past  For  all  his  reluctance  to 
even  mention  Mitterrand, 
whose  political  amorality  is 
considered  an  electoral  bur- 
den. Mr  Jospin  was  the  late 
president’s  nominated  succes- 
sor as  first  secretary  in  1981 
and  a cabinet  minister  during 
Socialist  corruption  scandals. 

With  the  Tony  Blair  Labour 
rejuvenation  in  mind,  pres- 
sure seems  unavoidable  for  a 
profound  change  in  image  be- 
fore presidential  and  general 
elections  coincide  in  2002.  Mr 
Jospin  will  be  65,  but  could 
still  argue  that  he  deserves 
the  presidential  nomination. 

Mitterrand  and  Mr  Chirac 
were  allowed  two  defeats  be- 
fore they  won  the  presidency, 
so  why  shouldn't  Lionel 
Jospin? 


Denis  Staunton  In  Bonn 


GERMANY'S  finance 
minister,  Theo  Wai- 
gel,  rejected  opposi- 
tion calls  for  his  res- 
ignation yesterday  as  public 
outrage  grew  at  plans  to  re- 
value Bundesbank  gold 
reserves  in  an  effort  to  plug  a 
gaping  hole  in  public  finances. 

Addressing  an  emergency 
session  of  the  Bundestag,  Mr 
Waigfil  blamed  Germany’s  re- 
cord unemployment  of  43  mil- 
lion for  a foil  in  revenues  that 
will  leave  a DM18  billion 
t E6.6  billion)  gap  in  this  year’s 
budget. 

Newspapers  usually  friendly 
to  the  government  joined  eco- 
nomic experts  and  opposition 
politicians  yesterday  In  ex- 
pressing anger  at  the  gold 
revaluation  plan  and  the  gov- 
ernment's decision  to  cash  in 
some  of  its  70  per  cent  stake 
in  Deutsche  Telekom,  despite 
a promise  not  to  sell  any  of 
the  shares  before  2000. 

Wilhelm  Hankel,  a cur- 
rency expert  and  former  ad- 
viser to  the  economics  and  fi- 
nance ministries,  accused  Mr 
Waigel  of  cooking  the  books 
and  claimed  that  the  gold 
plan  was  unconstitutional. 

“If  any  private  company 
manipulates  profits,  it  loses 
the  confidence  of  the  banks 
and  its  shares  would  go 
through  the  floor.  This  is  no 
different,"  he  said. 

Despite  Mr  Walgel’s  basis- 


David  Hearat  In  Moscow 


Boris  yeltsin  gave 
himself,  big  ministers 
and  thousands  of  top 
bureaucrats  two  months 
yesterday  to  declare  their 
real  incomes  and  property 
— and  that  of  their  families 
— In  a campaign  for  hones- 
ty and  open  government. 

The  catch  is  that  it  will  be 
President  Yeltsin  who  de- 
cides whether  to  make  the 
information  public. 

“My  task  is  to  put  an  end 
to  the  situation  where  a 
state  post  serves  as  a source 
of  enrichment."  he  de- 
clared in  a radio  address  to 
the  country.  “Honesty 
today  is  not  only  a moral 
category,  it  has  become  a 
political  category." 

The  announcement  pro- 
voked guffaws  from  a Rus- 
sian public  accustomed  to 
centuries  of  dishonesty  and 
personal  enrichment  on  the 
part  of  their  rulers.  The 
small  print  of  the  decree 
Mr  Yeltsin  signed  yester- 
day gave  them  little  cause 
for  optimism. 


fence  that  he  has  no  plans  to 
sell  any  of  the  gold  reserves, 
the  move  is  seen  by  many 
Germans  as  a violation  of  the 
Bundesbank's  independence. 

Experts  pointed  out  that  the 
reserves  do  not  belong  to  the 
state  but  to  the  whole  German 
economy,  and  their  purpose  is 
to  benefit  the  people  as  a 
whole  during  an  emergency. 

Although  European  Union 
rules  mean  that  the  gold 

It  shows  Mr  Kohl’s 
determination  that 
EMU  should  stay 
on  course,  even 
with  fudged  criteria 


revaluation  will  not  affect 
Bonn's  chances  of  keeping 
this  year’s  budget  deficit  be- 
low the  3 per  cent  required  for 
membership  of  Economic  and 
Monetary  Union  (EMU),  it 
could  help  to  keep  Germany's 
public  debt  below  the  crucial 
figure  of  6Dper  cent  of  Gross 
Domestic  Product. 

The  latest,  increasingly  des- 
perate measures  testify  to 
Chancellor  Kohl's  determina- 
tion that  EMU  should  be 
launched  as  planned  on  Janu- 
ary 1 1999,  even  if  the  entry 
criteria  have  to  be  fudged. 

German  officials  say  that 
expressing  doubts  about  the 


It  says  the  president  will 
decide  what  information  to 
make  public,  and  anyone 
convicted  of  leaking  infor- 
mation will  be  punished. 

The  presidential  press  of- 
ficer was  very  concise  yes- 
terday when  asked  when 
we  could  expect  declara- 
tions of  income  from  Mr 
Yeltsin's  wife  Naina  and 
her  influential  daughter, 
Tatiana  Dyachenko.  “We 
don't  yet  have  that  infor- 
mation,” he  said  before 
putting  the  phone  down. 

The  press  service  of  the 
prime  minister,  Viktor 
Chernomyrdin,  a man 
reputed  to  be  worth  S5  mil- 
lion (£3  million),  was 
equally  vague:  "Only  his 
press  secretary,  Viktor 
Konov,  and  the  head  of  the 
department  of  information. 
Igor  Shah  dura  sulov,  can 
answer  your  question." 

Could  we  speak  to  them? 
“Viktor  Stepanovich  (Cher- 
nomyrdin) is  not  in  Mos- 
cow. He  is  on  a visit.” 

Yes,  but  could  we  speak 
to  Mr  Konov  or  Mr  Shab- 
durasulov?  “Do  you  think 
he  is  travelling  without 


EMIT  start-date  has  become 
taboo  In  the  government  and 
that  Mr  Kohl  has  "hypno- 
tised" his  embattled  cabinet 
into  believing  that  the  single 
currency  is  the  answer  to 
their  political  troubles. 

“The  upper  levels  of  the 
governing  parties  are  utterly 
convinced  that  the  single  cur- 
rency will  solve  all  Ger- 
many's economic  problems," 
an  official  said. 

“None  of  them  can  say  how 
it  will  do  but.  ridiculous 
as  it  sounds,  they  believe  it 
completely." 

Mr  Wajgel's  latest  schemes 
have  unleashed  such  public 
condemnation  that  they  may 
strengthen  rather  than 
weaken  the  hand  of  those  who 
argue  that  EMU  should  be 
postponed  until  economic 
conditions  improve. 

The  opposition  Social  Dem- 
ocrats accused  the  govern- 
ment of  bringing  the  euro 
into  disrepute  with  its  actions 
and  threatening  public  confi- 
dence in  the  stability  of  the 
new  currency. 

• Support  for  Mr  Kohl's  gov- 
ernment is  waning  further, 
according  to  a poll  for  the 
German  public  television 
station  ZDF  published  yester- 
day. The  Polit  barometer  poll 
by  the  Electoral  Research 
group  reported  that  62  per 
cent  of  Germans  interviewed 
this  month  thought  Mr  Kohl's 
government  was  doing  a bad 
job.  the  highest  level  of  dissat- 
isfaction for  four  years. 


them?”  came  the  reply,  and 
that  line  went  dead  too. 

The  press  secretary  of 
first  deputy  prime  minister 
Anatoly  Chubais  was  not 
answering  his  telephone, 
nor  was  Andrei  Pershin, 
press  secretary  to  Boris 
Nemtsov,  the  other  first 
depnty  prime  minister, 
who  said  he  was  the  prime 
mover  of  the  campaign. 

Mr  Nemtsov  said  the 
president  would  publicly 
declare  his  Income  “today 
or  tomorrow”,  “if  I'm  not 
mistaken,  the  president  has 
already  filled  it  [the  income 
declaration]  in,”  he  said. 

Russian  Journalists  are 
not  holding  their  breath. 

• Rebuking  officials  who 
“wallow  in  material  com- 
forts. luxury  and  dissipa- 
tion", China's  Communist 
Party  chief,  Jiang  Zemin, 
has  ordered  stricter  rules 
to  stop  high  living  and 
wasteful  spending,  the 
state-run  media  reported. 
Mr  Jiang’s  call  is  an  admis- 
sion that  a four-year  anti- 
graft  drive  has  foiled. 


Leader  comment,  page  8 


Yeltsin  plays  the  honesty 
card  close  to  his  chest 


World  news  in  brief 


Report ‘backs 
gay  marriage’ 

THE  State  Lutheran  Church 
In  Denmark,  which  was 
the  first  country  to  allow  civil 
marringiis  between  homosex- 
uals, is  expected  to  approve 
same-sex  religious  marriages, 
the  Christian  newspaper 
Kristelig  Dagblart  reported 
yesterday. 

It  said  the  Church's  12  bish- 
ops will  be  presented  next 
week  with  a report  by  a 
Church-appointed  committee 
recommending  they  allow  gay 
marriage.  The  bishops  will 
make  a decision  in  the 
autumn.  — AP. 


Nuclear  police 
get  new  power 

A TOUGH  new  inspection 
regime  designed  to 
catch  out  states  which  try 
to  develop  nuclear  weapons 
in  secret  was  agreed  yester- 
day by  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency, 
writes  David  FairhaU,  Dtferux 
Correspondent* 

The  agency's  130  member 
countries  have  given  in- 
spectors the  right  to  visit 
any  site  at  24  hours’  notice. 
“Nuclear  threshold”  states, 
such  as  Israel,  which  have 
a partial  or  undisclosed  ca- 
pability are  exempt. 


Israelis  killed 
in  clashes 

Three  Israeli  soldiers  v.«>re 
killed  and  seven  wounded  in 
fierce  clashes  with  Hizbullah 
guerrillas  in  south  Lebanon, 
the  army  said  yesterday. 

A spokeswoman  added  that 
at  least  two  guerrillas  were 
killed  in  the  fighting  on 
Thursday.  — Reuter. 

SUto-French  pact 

A declaration  signed  yesterday 
in  Beijing  by  the  French  presi- 


dent. Jacques  Chirac,  and  Chi- 
na's Jiang  Zemin  pledged  eco- 
nomic and  political  partner- 
ship between  the  two  countries 
into  the  next  century.  It  also 
issued  a veiled  message  warn- 
ing America  against  world 
domination.  — Reuter. 

Turkish  onslaught 

Turkish  forces  yesterday 
reopened  the  border  with 
northern  Iraq  to  deliveries  of 
humanitarian  aid.  but  contin- 
ued to  bomb  Kurdistan  Work- 
ers Party  positions  for  the 
third  day.  — Reuter. 
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For  more  than  30  years  Zaire 

has  been  an  autocracy,  its 
president  ruling  with  cunning 
and  plundering  with  impunity. 
Now  rebels  surround  the 
capital  and  the  ailing  leader  has 
fled 


Chris  McGreal  in  Kinshasa 
charts  the  rise  and  fall  of  a 
despot 


Soldiers  from  Mobutu  Sese  Seiko's  presidential  special  division  escort  his  motorcade  to  Kinshasa's  airport  yesterday- 
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Mobutu  pays  for  alienating  a nation 


PRESIDENT  Mobutu  j 
Sese  Seko  could  lit- 
tle have  imagined 
that  the  seeds  of  his 
downfall  were 
sown  when  an  old  friend  was 
murdered  three  years  ago. 

The  longest-serving  of  Afri- 
ca's despots  had  been  in 
power  since  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son was  in  the  White  House. 
Through  the  decades,  Mr  Mo- 
butu astutely  played  on  the 
American  obsession  with 
communism,  the  West's 
skewed  perceptions  of  Africa 
and  the  willingness  of  his  po- 
tential rivals  to  sefl.  their 
souls. 

Even  when  he  came  undo: 
pressure  from  old  allies  to  get 
in  step  with  post-cold-war  ide- 
ology and  hold  elections,  Mr 


Mobutu  more  than  bad  the 
measure  of  his  opponents  at 
home.  Just  one  year  ago  he 
had  every  reason  to  believe 
be  could  massage  the  vote 
and  hold  on  to  power. 

But  a time  bomb  had  been 
set  ticking  with  the  death  of 
the  little-known  president  of 
Rwanda,  an  obscure  nation 
on  Zaire's  border,  in  1994. 
And  when  the  explosion  even- 
tually came  seven  months  ago 
with  the  start  of  civil  war,  it 
drove  the  chickens  home  to 
roost 

A journalist-turned-soldier. 
Joseph-Desire  Mobutu,  was 
an  early  player  In  shaping  the 
former  Belgian  Congo.  Within 
five  days  of  liberation  in  1960, 
the  country  was  plunged  into 
crisis  with  an  army  mutiny, 


secessionist  rebellions  and  a 
power  struggle  between  Presi- 
dent Joseph  Kasavubu  and 
the  radical  prime  minister. 
Patrice  Lumumba.  Three 
months  later.  Colonel  Mobutu 
led  his  first  coup. 

The  following  year  — after 
Lumumba's  murder  by  Ka- 
tangan  secessionist  rebels 
and  with  his  followers  con- 
tinuing an  uprising  in  the 
east  — Mr  Mobutu  unexpect- 
edly returned  power  to  the 
civilians. 

His  initial  hesitancy  to  use 
force  to  put  down  Katangan 
secession  led  some  at  the  time 
to  believe  he  lacked  the  au- 
thority and  ambition  for 
leadership. 

Mr  Mobutu  did  not  hesitate 
a second  time  when  in  1965 


the  national  assembly  frac- 
tured along  ethnic  and 
regional  lines. 

He  declared  himself  presi- 
dent of  the  Second  Republic 
and  banned  all  political  par- 
ties. His  contempt  for  the  self- 
serving  politicians  of  the  time 
never  diminished  during 
three  decades  of  rule. 

Marshal  Mobutu,  as  he  be- 
came, sowed  the  seeds  of  what 
was  then  called  Congo’s  de- 
struction under  the  cover  of 
asserting  its  independence 
and  identity. 

The  "authenticity”  cam- 
paign, which  encouraged 
people  to  rediscover  their 
African  roots,  and  the  “Zair- 
eanation”  process  of  seizing 
foreign-owned  firms,  cap- 
tured the  imagination  of 
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I many  of  Mir  Mobutu’s  compa- 
triots who  bad  lived  as 
second-class  citizens  In  their 
own  land  under  colonial  rule. 

The  campaigns  were 
frauds.  The  nationalisation  of 
industries  and  plantations 
was  an  excuse  to  plunder. 
Once  profitable  firms  ended 
up  in  the  hands  of  Mr  Mobutu 
and  his  cronies,  many  were 
driven  into  the  ground. 

Even  the  re-naming  of  the 
country  as  Zaire  was  camou- 
flage for  the  sense  of  inferior- 
ity felt  by  a man  who  came 
from  the  marginalised 
Ngbandi  people,  not  the 
larger  Kongo. 

Under  the'  authenticity 
campaign,  be  even  changed 
his  own  name  to  the  vainglo- 
rious  Mobutu  Sese  SekoKuku  | 
Ngbendn  Wa  Za  Bangs:  the 
all-powerful  warrior  who  will 
go  from  conquest  to  conquest, 
leaving  fire  in  his  wake. 

It  was  all  a myth.  Far  from 
asserting  Zaire's  indepen- 
dence, he  sold  it  to  the  West 
The  real  conquest  was  of  the 
Zairean  people  who  were 
ground  into  poverty  by  a 
regime  for  which  the  word 
kleptocracy  was  coined. 

Mr  Mobutu's  Popular  Revo- 
lutionary Movement  (MPR) 
supplanted  the  old  state.  It 
controlled  every  aspect  of  ad- 
ministration and  sucked  state 
firms  dry. 

Mr  Mobutu  used  the  MPR 
to  shuffle  political  and  mili- 
tary positions  constantly  to 
ensure  no  one  came  close  to 
challenging  his  power. 

The  party  provided  the 
mechanism  under  which  be 
was  elected  unopposed  to  the 
presidency  three  times. 

To  the  West,  and  particu- 
larly the  United  States,  done 
of  this  mattered.  Mr  Mobutu 
could  plunder  and  oppress  as 
he  liked  as  long  as  be  stayed 
loyal  to  the  anti-communist 
cause. 

When  Angola  went  Marxist 
in  1975,  Zaire's  leader  opened 
crucial  routes  for  covert  US 
aid  to  Unlta  rebels.  And  Mr 
Mobutu  was  always  to  hand 


when  France  wanted  ap- 
| proval  for  its  neocolonial  ex- 
cursions into  Chad  and  other 
African  countries. 

He  was  rewarded  with  mili- 
tary assistance  any  time  he 
needed  to  put  down  a threat 
to  his  rule.  . 

Even  when  the  world 
started  changing  around  him, 
Mr  Mobutu  was  defiant 

Under  pressure  from  his 
old  allies  as  the  cold  war 
ended  to  open  up  Zaire  to  de- 
mocracy and  free  market  eco- 
nomics, he  blustered  that  any- 
one who  felt  strong  enough  to 
kick  him  out  should  come  and 
try.  Yet  he  was  also  prag- 
matic. 

In  April  1990  he  legalised 
multi-party  politics  and  an- 
nounced a transitional  gov- 
ernment while  a new  consti- 


They  were  ground 
into  poverty  by  a 
regime  for  which 
‘kleptocracy’  was 
coined 


tutlon  was  hammered  out 
ahead  of  elections. 

Perhaps  Mr  Mobutu  was 
driven  by  his  contempt  for 
politicians.  He  had  good 
reason.  He  outwitted  and  out- 
manoeuvred them,  tying  the 
transition  process  up  in  knots 
by  buying  off  opponents  and 
funding  dozens  of  pnnnr»ai 
parties  among  the  450  which 
registered. 

He  left  the  chaotic  700-mem- 
ber transitional  parliament  to 
squabble  itself  Into  paralysis 
while  he  retained  control  of 
the  army  and  key  areas  of 
government,  and  continued  to 
bleed  the  country  dry.  He  let 
loose  the  army  in  bouts  of 
mass  looting  across  the 
country  in  1991,  and  again 
two  years  later. 

Parliament  threatened  to 
impeach  Mr  Mobutu.  He  fired 


back  a threat  to  have  the 
prime  minister  tried  for  high 
treason.  Nothing  came  of 
either  threat,  revealing  the 
old  dictator's  continuing 
power. 

By  the  time  the  civil  war 
began  in  October,  the  “transi- 
tion" had  been  taking  place 
for  almost  seven  years.  Who 
knew  if  there  would  ever 
really  be  an  election,  but  If  It 
came  about  there  was  every 
chance  Mr  Mobutu  would  win 
It 

Through  the  transition 
years  he  had  become  further 
estranged  from  his  erstwhile 
allies.  The  shoo  ting  down  of 
several  hundred  students,  the 
army’s  mass  looting  and  the  ' 
heavy-handed  use  of  troops  to 
intimidate  parliament  cost ; 
Zaire  aid  and  Its  president 
visas  to  the  US,  Belgium  and  j 
his  favourite  French  Riviera  I 
palace. 

The  1994  Rwandan  war  and 
< genocide  changed  all  that 

When  the  Rwandan  presi- 
dent Juvenal  Habyarlmana, 

| and  his  plane  were  blown 
from  the  sky,  Mr  Mobutu 
mourned  the  loss  of  a close 
ally  and  friend. 

He  blamed  the  Tutsi-led 
rebel  army  — although  it  un- 
doubtedly was  not  respon- 
sible for  the  murder  — and 
threw  his  support  behind 
Hutu  extremists. 

The  Rwandan  refugee  crisis 
opened  the  doors  to  the  West 
once  again. 

But  Mr  Mobutu  had  made 
the  gravest  misjudgment  of 
his  long  rule.  In  allowing 
Hutu  mass  murderers  to 
regroup  inside  the  refugee 
camps  in  Zaire,  be  misunder- 
stood the  determination  of  the 
new  Rwandan  government 

After  genocide,  and  with  a 
large,  hostile  neighbour  on  its 
border,  the  tiny  country  had 
become-  Africa’s  Israel.  It 
struck  back.  with,  a vengeance 
by  organising  the  rebellion 
which  has  swept  to'  the  gates 
of  Kinshasa. 

Mr  Mobutu,  already  suffer- 
ing from  prostate  cancer,  was 


powerless  to  respond.  He 
began  to  pay  the  price  for 
years  of  abuse  and  neglect  of 
his  country. 

The  army  he  had  reduced  to 
an  undisciplined  mob  led  by 
an  organised  crime  syndicate 
proved  unable  and  unwilling 
to  fight 

The  decrepit  state  of  roads, 
communications  and  other  in- 
frastructure hindered  what 
little  effort  the  government 
made  at  resistance.  The  trea- 
sury’s empty  coffers  left  the 
army  scrabbling  around  for 
the  means  to  buy  weapons. 
Above  all,  he  had  alienated  an 
entire  nation. 

Mr  Mobutu  was  right, 
Rwanda  had  invaded  Zaire. 
But  as  the  rebellion  gained 
momentum,  Zaireans  cared 
little  about  who  was  behind  it 


The  army  was  ' 
reduced  to  an  ,. 
undisciplined  mob 
and  proved 
unwilling  to  fight 
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so  long  as  It  disposed  of  their 
president.  It  is,  perhaps,  the 
greatest  testament  against 

hi  tii, 

Zaire's  leader  did  not  lay 
the  groundwork  for  a succes- 
sion. No  one  rise  was  ever 
allowed  to  gain  such  power. 
But  the  war  and  Mr  Mobutu's 
Illness  offered  Zaire  a period 
in  which  to  adjust  to  change. 
Had  the  old  autocrat  died  sud- 
denly with  no  formal  transi- 
tion in  place,  there  was  every 
chance  that  the  same  clique 
which  has  robbed  Zaire  of  Its 
potential  would  have  perpetu- 
ated its  power  by  one  means 
or  another. 

The  war  has  changed  all 
that  Now  there  can  be  no 
passing  of  the  baton  to  the  old 
guard.  If  nothing  else,  the 
rebels  have  ensured  that  Mob- 
utuism  is  dead. 
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■ 1.000  Zaireans  in  Lon- 
don was  lifted  for  at  least 
three  months  yesterday  by 
the  Home  Secretary,  Jack 
Straw,  a decision  which 
marked  a significant  change 
in  British  asylum  policy. 

Mr  Straw  said  that  Zaire 
was  now  officially  regarded 
as  a country  “which  has 
undergone  a fundamental 
change  in  circumstances,  and 
I would  not  normally  order 
the-  return  a person  to  that 
country  for  the  time  being”. 
Removals  were  suspended  10 
days  ago  pending  yesterday's 
announcement,  which  will 
remain  in  force  for  at  least 
. three  months. 

The  decision  also  means 
that  hundreds  of  Zairean  na- 
tionals who  have  applied  for 
asylum  in  Britain  will  now 
being  able  to  rigim  social  se- 
curity benefits  while  their 


applications  are  considered. 

Nick  Hardwick,  the  Refugee 
Council's  chief  executive, 
welcomed  the  decision.  “This 
is  very  good  news.  It  means 
that  around  900  Zaireans  who 
have  been  refused  asylum  in 
the  past  year  and  are  await- 
ing deportation  vriE  not  now 
have  to  leave." 

Thousands  of  other  asylum 
seekers  have  had  to  rely  on 
emergency  food  and  boosing 
Atom  local  authorities  since 
their  benefits  were  with- 
drawn by  Peter  Lflley  when 
he  was  Social  Security  Secre- 
tary last  year. 

This  is  the  first  time  that 
the  Home  Secretary's  power’ 
to  designate  a country  as  offi- 
cially being  “in  upheaval" ; 

has  been  used  since  it  became 

law  18  months  ago.  Michael , 
Howard  saw  no  reason  to  use  1 
the  power. 

It  follows  Mr  Straw's  deci- 
I sion  to  suspend  deportations 
I to  Algeria  for  a shorter 
period,  made  after  a former 
! policeman  sent  back  was 
killed  by  the  authorities. 


DaM  Fafrhall 
Drtanc*  Corraapondewt 


British  forces  in  Zaire 
were  pat  on  standby 
last  night  to  launch  an 
evacuation  from  the  capi- 
tal. If  the  order  is  given,  the 
ambassador  in  Kinshasa 
will  alert  the  1,800  British, 
Commonwealth  and  Euro- 
pean citizens  for  whom  the 
British  government  has 
taken  responsibility. 

They  have  been  told  to 
make  their  way  to  a land- 
ing stage  just  behind  the 
embassy.  From  there  Royal 
Marines  will  ferry  them  in 
hovercraft  and  inflate*?!** 
boats  to  the  safety  of  Braz- 
zaville, a mile  and  a half 
Across  the  Congo  river. 

There  are  other  assembly 
points  south  of  Ki««hg<«. 
from  which  refugees  wifi  be 
airlifted  by  RAF  Ptuna  heli- 
copters to  Brazzaville. 

The  operation  will  be  pro- 
tected  by  140  soldiers  of  the 
Princess  of  Wales’s  Royal 


Regiment  More  troops  axe 
manning  a staging  post  in 
the  Gabonese  capital 
Libreville. 

Only  about  250  British  ett- 
.teens  are  believed  to  be  In 
Kinshasa,  and  some  may 
choose  to  stay  behind  to  pro- 
tect their  property.  The  met 
of  the  ambassador’s  evacua- 
tion list  comprises  Indians, 

Gambians,  Tatnti^ng  Paki- 
stanis, Dutch  and  Gomans. 

British  rescue  plans  have 
been  co-ordinated  with  the 
Americans  and  Belgians, 
have  respectively  400 
and  1,400  nationals  m the 
aucea..  . • - - 

The  Americans  plan  a 
helicopter  lift  from  from 
I ri*?  amphibious  assault- 
ship.  Kearsarge,  off  the 
West  African  coast.  Bel- 
gium has  troops  ..in 
Brazzaville. 

, France,  with  800  nation- 
als, is  making  Us  own  ar- 
' range rnente  from  Braizza- 
I villa,  .because  of  its  close 
i relations  with  the  Mobutu 
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Gil  Green 


OBITUARIES  7 


America’s  most  wanted . . . February  1956  and  Green  gives  himself  up  at  a New  York  courthouse  accompanied  by  son  Ralph  wife,  Lillian 

Fugitive  from  the  FBI 
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IN  New  York  in  1956. 
Gil  Green,  who  has 
died  aged  90,  surren- 
dered to  the  federal 
authorities,  ending 
five  years  of  living  on  the 
ran. 

In  1948,  when  America 
was  approaching  the  peak 
of  Cold  War  hysteria.  Green 
was  one  of  12  members  of 
the  Communist  Party  of  the 
United  States  indicted 
under  the  “Smith  Act"  (the 
1940  Allen  Registration 
Act).  They  were  charged 
with  teaching  and  advocat- 
ing the  overthrow  of  the  US 
government  by  force  and 
violence.  Arguments  that 
the  party  followed  peaceful 
tactics  were  dismissed  as 
“Aesopian.”  and  in  1951  the 
Supreme  Court  upheld  the 
convictions.  This  triggered 
a debate  within  the  party 
on  how  to  maintain  the 
organisation  with  its  lead- 
ership in  jail. 

It  decided  that  four  of  the 


defendants.  including 
Green,  should  jump  bail 
and  go  into  hiding.  While 
Green  was  underground  bis 
family  underwent  unrelent- 
ing government  harass- 
ment. While  two  fugitives 
were  captured  and  impris- 
oned. Green  and  Henry 
Winston  remained  at  large 
until  1956.  Alter  their  sur- 
render they  served  six-year 
terms  at  Leavenworth  Fed- 
eral Penitentiary  in  Kansas. 

Gil  Green  was  born  Gcr- 
shbn  Greenberg  in  Chicago. 
He  joined  the  Communist 
Party  as  a teenager  in  1924 
and  married  fellow  party 
member  Lillian  Gannes 
three  years  later.  Self-edu- 
cated. he  worked  as  a me- 
chanic, and  read  vora- 
ciously, including  that  rich 
American  socialist  culture 
of  writers  such  as  Theodore 
Dreiser  and  Jack  London. 

He  threw  himself  into 
working  for  the  Young 
Communist  League  and  a 


While  Green  was 
underground  his 
family  underwent 
unrelenting 
government 
harassment 
After  his  surrender 
he  served  six  years 
in  Leavenworth 


decade  later  in  1934-35  was 
a youth  delegate  in  Moscow 
at  the  seventh  Communist 
International  conference. 
This  was  the  Comintern 
gathering  which  witnessed 
Stalin's  turn  to  alliances 
with  non-communists. 
Green  became  a member  of 
the  Comintern  executive 


Miriam  Abramsky 


Weekly  date  with 
the  knifeman 


AS  HEAD  of  (he  psychiat- 
ric social  work  depart- 
ment at  north  London’s 
Royal  Frw  Hospital.  Miriam 
Abramsky.  who  has  died  ap«l 
80,  had  a remarkable  ability 
to  tolerate  and  absorb  her 
patients'  psychotic  symp- 
toms. A colleague  once  found 
a collection  of  sharp  knives  in 
her  desk  drawer.  They  had  all 
been  Liken  from  a patient 
who  attended  weekly,  with 
the  intention  of  kilting  her. 
"Not  this  afternoon  dear," 
Miriam  would  calmly  say. 
“just  give  me  the  knife." 

Miriam  Nirenstein  was 
bora  in  London's  East  End  of 
Russian-Jewish  immigrants 
who  ran  a publishing  house 
in  which  she  worked  after 
matriculating.  She  whs  in 
Brick  Lnm*  during  Sir  Oswald 
Mosley's  fascist  marches,  and 
in  1939  Joined  the  Communist 
Party.  In  IMU  she  married 


Chiniun  Abramsky.  and  they 
remained  loyal  party  mem- 
bers until  the  1956  Soviet  in- 
vasion of  Hungary.  She  was 
also  active  in  the  Campaign 
for  Nuclear  Disarmament 
from  the  1950s. 

Between  1956  and  1959  Mir- 
iam trained  as  a psychiatric 
social  worker  at  the  London 
School  of  Economics,  leaving 
with  a distinction.  After 
working  at  the  National  Hos- 
pital for  Nervous  Diseases 
she  was  appointed  to  the 
Roval  Free  where  she 
blossomed.  She  was  a mother 
figure  around  whom  the  de- 
partment revolved,  and  never 
more  so  than  at  Friday 
lunches  or  at  departmental 
parties.  Her  fish  cakes  and 
meat  balls  are  still  talked 
about. 

Miri:im  was  proud  of  her 
family.  Chiraen  Abramsky  be- 
came Goldsmid  Professor  of 


Abramsky . . . active  in  CND 

Jewish  History  at  University 
College.  London  and  head  of 
the  department  of  Hebrew 
and  Jewish  studies:  the  first 
symphony  of  her  older  sister 
Minna  Real,  was  recently  per- 
formed . at  the  Proms;  her 
younger  sister  is  the  chil- 
dren’s story  writer,  Sara  Car- 
lin; the  late  social  historian 
Raphael  Samuel,  was  a 
nephew.  She  is  survived  by 
her  husband,  son  Jack, 
daughter  Jenny  and  five 
grandchildren. 


Silvio  Benafm 


Miriam  Abramsky.  psychiatric 
social  worker,  bom  February  6. 
1977:  died  April  25. 1997 


committee  — ruefully  ad- 
mitting half-a-century  later 
that  he  “was  never  called  to 
a single  meeting”  — and 
visited  Spain  twice  in  1936 
and  1937  during  the  civil 
war. 

The  1939  Hitler-Stalin 
Pact  helped  destroy  the 
youth  movement  Green  had 


John  Boulton 


helped  create  and,  young 
no  longer,  he  became  leader 
of  the  CP  in  Illinois,  con- 
tinuing as  a communist  ac- 
tivist in  Chicago  during  the 
second  world  war. 

His  time  on  the  run.  and 
in  jail,  meant  that  Green 
missed  the  CP  disputes  and 
splits  that  followed  the  de- 
nunciation of  Stalin’s 
crimes  by  Khrusbchev  in 
1956.  Upon  his  release  in 
1961  Green  returned  to  a 
party  in  disarray,  but 
served  on  its  national  com- 
mittee, and  as  New  York 
State  chairman. 

In  1968  he  publicly  at- 
tacked party  leader  Gus 
Hall's  defence  of  the  Soviet 
invasion  of  Czechoslovakia 
— and  quit  the  party  payroll 
to  work  as  a labourer  at 
New  York’s  World  Trade 
Centre  at  the  age  of  61.  In 
1991  Hall  and  the  CP  backed 
the  abortive  coup  against 
Mikhail  Gorbachev  — and 
moved  against  independent 


party  activists  like  Angela 
Davis.  After  more  than  60 
years  Green  and  several 
hundred  other  members  left 
the  Communist  Party  of  the 
United  States  and  went  on 
to  found  the  Committees  of 
Correspondence. 

Green  wrote  half  a dozen 
books  on  capitalism, 
labour.  Cuba,  Portugal,  the 
new  left  and  political 
repression,  which  combined 
Marxism  with  a vivid  evoca- 
tion of  his  experiences.  His 
1984  Cold  War  Fugitive  de- 
tailed his  trial,  and  life 
underground. 

Lillian,  his  first  wife,  died 
in  1962.  His  second  wife. 
Helen  North,  died  in  1991, 
He  leaves  two  sons,  a step- 
son. two  stepdaughters  and 
six  grandchildren. 


Marvin  Gettleman 


Gilbert  Green  (Gershon  Green- 
berg). communist,  bom  Septem 
bar  24. 1906:  died  May  4. 1997 


Man  of  mills  and  music 
J 


Pentecost:  the  fire  and 
speech  of  freedom 


Hobart  Shaw 


HERE,  an  the  edge  of  the 
North  York  moors. 
Whitsun  marks  the 
start  of  the  tourist  season.  De- 
spite the  congestion  on  the 
roods  ;ind  in  the  small  market 
towns,  they  are  welcomed  by 
the  many  residents  who  ram 
or  supplement  their  livings 
from  visitors.  For  them  Whit- 
sun begins  the  long  summer 
and  the  seasonal  “feel good” 

factor.  It  is  the  time  of  May 
fairs  and  festivals,  of  arts  ana 
crafts,  of  open  gardens  and 
pageants  on  heritage  sites. 


For  others,  who  belong  to 
the  extensive  farming:  commu- 
nity. now  vhe  anxious  period 
of  lambing  is  behind  them  the 
next  stages  in  the  recurring 
agricultural  cycle  are  begin- 
ning:  the  first  cut  oT pasture 
for  silage,  i he  shearing  and 
dipping,  and  the  prospect  of 
haymaking- 

Some  tourists  will  come, 
like  pilgrims.  looking  far  spir- 
itual renewal  and  nourish- 

rnent-  Many  will  seek  it  in  the 

wide  empty  space  of  the  moors 

themselves,  others  will 

search  among  the  ancient 
Christian  sites  in  the  region: 
theory pt  at  Si  Cedii  at  Las- 


tingham.  the  Anglo-Norse 
restoration  of  an  earlier  Saxon 
minister  at  Kirkdale,  the 
silent,  majestic  stones  of  medi- 
eval abbeys  at  Rievaulx. 
Whitby.  Byland  and  Mount 
Grace. 

Yet  all  these  probably  ap- 
pear to  most  visitors  as  wit- 
nesses from  another  age.  from 
another  world  almost;  and  if 
they  are  to  have  any  meaning 
for  those  who  search,  the 

"communication  or  the  dead” 
must  be  Tongued  with  fire  be- 
yond the  language  of  the 
living.” 

Thev  must  become,  like  El- 
iot's Little  Gadding  "the  inter- 


OHN  Boulton,  who  has 
died  aged  87,  was  the 
essence  of  the  all-round 
"Manchester  Man,”  bridging 
the  arts  and  science  in  a fash- 
ion typical  of  his  native  city. 
He  made  his  mark  equally  in 
textiles  and  music,  playing  a 
major  part  in  the  success  of  a 
spinning  company  and  an  or- 
chestra, both  world-famous. 

Boulton  followed  a well- 
trodden  path  into  the  scien- 
tific side  of  textiles,  joining 
Courtaulds  as  a chemist  and 
rising  to  direct  the  firm's 
research  department.  His 
career  coincided  with  spec- 
tacular developments  in  the 
manufacture  of  synthetic  fab- 
rics and  intense  competition 
between  companies  to  find 
the  latest  neatest  and  most 
unexpected  material  to  spin. 

Devoted  to  the  subject  — a 
mysterious  and  challenging 
world  for  all  the  smokestack 
imagery  of  northern  mills  — 
he  became  successively  a fel- 
low of  the  Society  of  Dyers 
and  Colourists,  a fellow  of  the 


section  of  the  timeless  mo- 
ment”  For  this  to  happen  a 
Pentecost  must  take  place. 

But  Pentecost  is  not  part  of  the 
rhythm  of  seasons  and  work, 
not  a segment  of  the  repeated 
cycle:  it  is  the* ‘here"  and  "no- 
where," “the  never  and  al- 
ways. " “For  the  wind/ spirit 
blows  where  it  wills  and  you 
hear  the  sound  of  it.  but  you  do 
not  know  whence  it  comes  or 
whither  it  goes."  The  whole  of 
history  is  the  field  of  the  oper- 
ation of  the  Spirit  "for  history 
is  a pattern  of  timeless  mo- 
ments" and  each  is  a moment 
of  choice. 

The  Day  of  Pentecost  was 
the  paradigm  of  the  perpetual 
descent  of  the  Dove  in  tongues 
of  fire — that  fire  ofDivine 
Love  which  is  both  giver  and 
gift  Man  cannot  but  love.  The 
choice  he  faces  is  between  two 
Ores:  the  fire  of  self-love,  self- 
promotion  and  self- justifica- 
tion, and  the  fire  of  the  love  of 
God,  that  Other-love  which  is 
the  fount  of  all  other-loves: 

" Theoniyhope,  or  else  despair 


Royal  Institute  of  Chemistry, 
and  president  of  the  Textile 
Institute.  Much  in  demand  for 
his  knowledge  and  an  agree- 
able lecturing  style,  he  trav- 
elled widely  to  share  bis  en- 
thusiasms and  skill. 

Parallel  to  this  career  Boul- 
ton built  up  a formidable  mu- 
sical expertise,  shared  with 
readers  of  the  then  Manches- 
ter Guardian  when  he  worked 
as  a freelance  critic  alongside 
Neville  Card  us.  His  interest 
had  been  nurtured  by  his 
father,  an  engineer  and  tal- 
ented amateur  pianist,  who 
taught  him  to  play  and  intro- 
duced him  to  Manchester’s 
Halle  Orchestra. 

Within  the  year,  John  was 
skipping  school  lunch  and 
using  his  bus  fares  and  pocket 
money  to  buy  Halle  concert 
tickets.  In  1960  be  was  invited 
to  join  its  governing  commit- 
tee and  served  for  27  years. 

Boulton  was  a pillar  of  the 
Halle,  particularly  famous  for 
his  programme  notes  which 
challenged  even  the  most 


Lies  in  the  choice  of  pyre  or 
pyre-  To  be  redeemed from  fire 
by  fire. " 

The  invading  Spirit  speaks 
in  tongues,  not  to  mystify  or 
deceive,  but  that  all  may  hear. 
For  the  Spirit  is  the  Speaker  in 
the  proclamation  of  God's 
Kingdom,  the  Spirit  of  truth 
“who  will  guide  you  into  an 
the  truth.”  He  gives  to  those 
whom  He  empowers  the 
capacity  to  discern  the  truth 
and  with  it  the  authentic  gift  of 
tongues:  the  courage  to  speak 
out  for  truth  and  justice,  to 
speak  truth  to  the  powerful 
and  to  give  power  to  the  pow- 
erless- 


scholarly  of  concertgoers.  The 
erudition  essential  for  his 
chemical  research  was  turned 
on  the  history  and  theory  of 
music;  it  also  figured  in  the 
Halle  Magazine  which  he  co- 
founded and  the  Musical 
Review,  a highly  specialised 
and  unfailingly  authoratitive 
journal  under  his  editorship. 
Even  relaxation  took  the 
same  form  — weekly  dinners 
with  his  friend  Rex  Hillson. 
chairman  of  the  Halle,  would 
invariably  end  with  a fiercely 
difficult  musical  quiz. 

Boulton,  who  leaves  a wife 
and  two  sons,  was  not,  how- 
ever, a remote,  professorial 
figure.  He  played  the  piano  in 
Manchester  pubs  as  a young 
man  and  until  late  in  life  was 
a popular  lecturer  on  musical 
matters  to  dubs,  societies  and 
schools. 


Martin  Walnwrtght 


B! 


UT  in  "speaking  to 
make  a new  world  poss- 
ible." the  Spirit  will  be 
experienced  as  a very  uncom- 
fortable Comforter.  For  He 
cannot  be  domesticated,  hi- 
jacked or  house-trained  by 
any  institution  or  ideology, 
least  of  all  by  the  Church.  This 
storm- wind  of  change  is  a 
troublemaker,  a disturber  of 


John  Boulton,  chemist  and 
music-lover,  born  August  3, 
1909;  died  March  27. 1997 


the  peace,  a transgressor  of 
boundaries:  making  trouble 
tor  the  secure  and  satisfied, 
exposing  the  false  peace  of  an 
injust  “status  quo",  and  blow- 
ing away  the  barriers  of  dis- 
crimination by  which  the  rich 
and  powerful  safeguard  their 
privileges  and  deny  them  to 
the  disinherited  and  outcast 

It  is  fitting,  therefore,  that 
Christian  Aid  Week,  which 
this  year  has  focused  in  its 

publicity  on  India  as  that 
country  celebrates  50  years  of 
independence,  should  culmi- 
nate at  Pentecost  Recognis- 
ing that  “solidarity  is  love 
made  public".  Christian  Aid 
has  through  Its  collectors 
asked  the  British  public  for  its 
support  for  all  in  the  world 
who  struggle  far  the  freedom 
to  live,  and  in  particular  for 
the  two  hundred  million  "da- 
lit",  oroutcastes,  who  still  face 
prejudice  and  social  exclusion 
as  the  poorest  in  India. 

For  these  “dallt”  (which 
means  "oppressed”),  now  is 
the  time  for  the  realisation  of 


Iris  Lemare 


Conductor  who 
rang  the  changes 


I 


R1S  Lemare,  who  has  died 
aged  94,  was  a conductor 
and  tireless  champion  of 
new-  music.  If  women  compos- 
ers had  more  recognition  in 
the  pre-war  than  In  the  post- 
war period,  it  had  much  to  do 
with  her  forceful  advocacy. 

She  formed  significant  mu- 
sical relationships  with  the 
young  Benjamin  Britten 
(whose  Sinfonietta  was  among 
several  of  his  works  whose 
first  performances  she  con- 
ducted) and  Alan  Rawsthorne 
three  of  whose  earlier  works 
she  premiered  — the  jewel  In 
that  crown  being  the  premiere 
of  the  original  version  or  his 
Piano  Concerto  A 'o  I. 

Iris,  daughter  of  the  virtu- 
oso organist  and  composer, 
Edwin  H Lemare,  studied  eu- 
rythmlcs  with  Emile  Jaques- 
Dalcroze  In  Geneva  and  con- 
ducting at  the  Royal  College  of 
Music  in  Malcolm  Sargent's 
class.  Among  her  friends  and 
colleagues  were  Elisabeth  Lu- 
tyens. Elizabeth  Maconcby. 
Michael  Tippett,  Constant 
Lambert  and  Anne  Mac- 
naghten,  with  whom  she 
founded  the  Macnaghten-Le- 
mare  concerts  and  conducted 
countless  first  performances. 
During  the  second  world  war 
she  founded  and  directed  the 
Lemare  Orchestra  in  York. 

Her  concerts  and  broadcasts 
invariably  featured  some  new 
or  little-known  20th  century 
composer.  By  the  1970s.  for 
example,  a programme  in- 
cluded a Martinu  overture, 
the  Concerto  for  Percussion  by 
Milhaud  and  Jblivet’s  Suite 
Delphique. 

She  also  worked  in  opera 
and  she  and  1 founded  Opera 
Nova  in  Cleveland,  presenting 
some  .dozen  productions,  in- 
cluding Britten.  Puccini.  Me- 
notti,  Maconchy  and  a world 
premiere  of  John  McCabe's 
Play  Of  Mother  Courage. 

On  her  80th  birthday,  when 
asked  what  present  she  would 
like.  Iris  decided  "A  concert!" 
This  was  given  by  many  musi- 
cians who  had  played  for  her 
throughout  her  career. 
McCabe  was  soloist  In  a Mo- 
zart piano  concerto  and  Ma- 
conchy contributed  a Tribute 
To  Iris  Lemare. 

The  following  year  she  was 


Weekend  Birthdays 


Lemare:  unflagging  energy 

invited  by  the  BBC  Singers  to 
conduct  Britten’s  choral  work 
A Boy  Was  Bom  at  St  James's 
in  Smith  Square  to  celebrate 
the  50th  anniversary  of  its 
first  performance  — which 
she  had  conducted. 

During  her  last  years.  Iris 
made  several  radio  and  televi- 
sion broadcasts:  she  was  Rich- 
ard Baker's  guest  in  one  of  his 
Comparing  Notes  programmes 
and  contributed  to  a television 
documentary  about  women  in 
music.  Last  January  on  Radio 
3 she  contributed  to  an  inter- 
val talk  during  a Britten 
concert. 

Iris  was  a keen  ornithologist 
and  loved  walking,  mountain- 
eering, swimming  and  skiing: 
all  of  these  hobbies  she  pur- 
sued well  into  her  eighties. 
She  was  also  an  avid  campa- 
nologist and  took  up  English 
change  ringing  In  1958.  choos- 
ing to  learn  on  a daunting  ring 
of  bells  at  York  Minster.  She 
remained  a full  member  of  the 
York  Minster  Society  of 
Change  Ringers  and  achieved 
fame  in  bell-ringing  circles  by 
ringing  more  than  700  full 
peals,  of  more  than  5,000 
changes. 

Her  energy  was  unflagging. 
After  a tiring  run  of  opera 
performances  she  would  look 
around  her  exhausted  col- 
leagues and,  with  a radiant 
smile,  ask:  “And  what  shall 
we  do  next?" 


John  Morton 


ALTHOUGH  they  share  the 
same  first  name,  Jacques 
Santer,  60  tomorrow,  is  a very 
different  character  to  his  pre- 
decessor as  European  Com- 
mission President,  Jacques 
Delors.  As  much  as  Delors  is  a 
puritan-minded  intellectual, 
Santer  is  a pragmatic  politi- 
cian who  does  not  disguise  his 
liking  for  the  good  things  of 
life.  John  Major  backed  him 
for  the  top  job  because  he  did 
not  seem  to  share  the  Delors 
zeal  for  a united  Europe.  But 
he  has  been  very’  much  his  own 
man  in  the  past  three  years, 
displaying  a dogged  devotion 
to  the  cause  of  closer  European 
union  which  baftled  and  en- 
raged the  Tories.  A former  for- 
eign minister,  finance  minis- 
ter and  prime  minister  of  his 
native  Luxembourg.  Santer 
did  not  expect  to  have  great- 
ness thrust  upon  him:  he  se- 
cured the  presidency  only 
after  better  placed  candidates 
were  vetoed  by  Britain  and 
Germany.  His  wife,  Danielle, 
burst  into  tears  when  he  got 
the  job:  “I  felt  it  was  not  going 
to  be  good  for  us,”  she  said 
later.  Now  Tony  Blair  and 
Robin  Cook  look  set  to  allay 
her  fears. 

Today's  birthdays:  Marshal  of 
the  RAF  Sir  Michael 
Beetham,  74;  Cicely  Berry, 
former  voice  director.  Royal 
Shakespeare  Company,  71; 


Jesus's  announcement  of  the 
year  of  the  Lord’s  favour:  “The 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  upon  me 
because  he  has  anointed  me  to 
preach  good  news  to  the  poor 
. . . to  proclaim  release  to  the 

caption . . . and  to  set  at  liberty 
the  oppressed" 

In  1988.  at  the  height  of  the 
final  challenge  to  apartheid, 
Stephen  Naidoo.  a South  Afri- 
can bishop  arrested  with  Des- 
mond Tutu  and  hundreds  of 
others  on  a protest  march  to 
Government  House,  declared: 
“You  can  kin  the  dreamer  but 
you  cannot  kill  the  dream.  For 
the  dream  is  freedom  and  the 
dream  is  alive,  and  no  amount 
of  force  Is  going  to  change 
that" 

That  is  the  authentic  voice 
of  the  eternal  Pentecost,  “the 
song  the  whole  earth  sings, 
the  promise  liberation  brings, 
nowand  forever."  For  “where 
the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  Is,  there 
Is  liberty." 


Iris  Lemare,  musician,  born 
September  27,  1902;  died  April 
23. 1997 


Ivor  Bolton,  conductor,  39; 
Sir  Rodric  Bralth  waite,  for- 
mer ambassador  to  the  USSR, 
65;  Bhagwat  Chandrasek- 
har. cricketer.  52;  Katherine 
Cherry,  architectural  histo- 
rian, 56;  Tim  Cordy,  director. 
Town  and  Country  Planning 
Association.  48:  Paul  Cross- 
ley.  concert  pianist  53;  Prof 
Archibald  Cox.  Washington's 
Watergate  prosecutor,  85; 
Simon  Hughes,  Liberal  Dem- 
ocrat MP.  46;  Alan  Johnson, 
Labour  MP,  47;  Sugar  Ray 
Leonard,  boxer.  41;  Peter 
Mennin,  composer,  74;  Birgit 
Nilsson,  soprano,  75;  Hazel 
O’Leary.  US  Energy  Secre- 
tary, 60. 

Tomorrow 's  other  birthdays: 
John  Bruton,  Irish  Taoi- 
seach, 50;  Caroline  Charles, 
fashion  designer,  55;  Perry 
Como,  singer.  85;  Prof  Sir 
Anthony  Epstein,  patholo- 
gist 76;  Prof  Geoffrey  Hall, 
nuclear  scientist  69;  Prof  Mal- 
colm Longalr,  astronomer, 

56;  Yannick  Noah,  tennis 
player,  37;  Pope  John-Panl  n, 
77;  Walter  Sisulu,  South  Afri- 
can nationalist  84;  Nobby 
Stiles,  former  footballer.  55. 


Robert  Christopher  Shaw  is  a 
retired  Anglican  wear 


Death  Notices 

BUTTERWORTH  Dr  Hbik  on  15  Uy  ai 
tw  homo  In  Enfleld.  beloved  husband  0 1 
Jean.  A funeral  service  will  ba  held  al  Sl 
Peters  Church,  Vara  Avenue.  Grange  Pant 
on  Thursday  22nd  May  at  Ham.  toiler*  erf 
by  cremation.  No  Powers  please.  Donations 
m his  memory  to  The  Paridnaon's  Disease 
Society. 

DAVENPORT.  Dr  Margaret.  Child  Psychia- 
trist. tfled  peacefully  at  home  on  May  iewi 
1987,  aged  72-  Cretnaflon  private.  No  Bow- 
ers by  raQuast,  but  eonadons  may  be  made 
JO  Cobalt  Unit  Cheltenham  Hospital.  A 
Thanksgiving  Service  end  CetebrsUon  ol 
her  Hfa  end  work  will  be  held  at  St 
Andrew" a Church.  TockHngton,  from  2pm  on 
Saturday  21st  June. 

FBEBMH.  Hb  Honour  Mctartf  Devin 
Wick),  aged  6G  died  at  me  Whittington  Hos- 
pital on  May  ism  afler  a short  illness.  He  is 
survived  by  his  woe  Freddie,  his  son  Toby 
and  two  daughters  Jennifer  HatHff  and 
Chrisflm  Anderson  and  by  seven  grano- 
cMUren.  The  twersl  will  be  held  at  12 
noon  on  Friday  May  23rd  at  St  James' 
Clench.  Prebend  Street  l&Ungtoa  No  Bow- 
ers please  but  donations  to  ShBiior  would 
be  appreciated. 

HACKETT.  Batty  jp.  passed  sway  Deace- 
may  on  May  wft,  sadly  missed  by  all  her 
family  and  Wends.  Sendee  at  1230  Street  - 
ley  Crematorium  on  Friday  23rd  May. 
Donations  In  lieu  ol  flowers  to  Langley 
School.  Undiidoe  Road.  Sutton  Goldfleid. 
What  MMtanda  §75  7HU 
HARDMO.  Joan  Clara,  Ol  Arundel,  widow 
of  ArcMe  Harding  and  mother  of  Hfcnard 
Ambrose  Uonhhouse.  died  an  May  14. 
aped  93.  IE  days  alter  her  son.  Joint 
tuners!  at  St  Nicholas.  Arundel.  Monday 
19.  130pm.  Enquiries  to  H D Tribe 
I 732  886- 

UJOYD.  Jdn  Ruesed  t campaigner  lor 
Brighton  West  Weri  on  ism  May  1997. 
Funeral  Woodvale  South  Crematorium. 
Beer  Road-  Brighton,  Tuesday  27th  May 
230pm.  Donations  If  wished  to  Brighton 
West  Pier  Trust  or  Amnesty  International 
c/o  Ashtons  Funeral  Directors.  SI  Jamas 
Street.  Brighton. 

SB.VBUXAF.  Alexander  CD  FEng  Alec, 
died  suddenly  at  home  13  May.  Dearly 
kwod  by  all  his  family.  Private  cremation. 
Family  ) towers  only. 

In  Memoriain 

«*&*■»■*  «»»■  Late  of  CAA,  ditd 
1BJ0S/BB.  Missed  everyday,  your  loving  artfa 


Births 

•OWUSHAAR.  On  Hay  Bh  1987,  u Komar- 
Ino  and  Rotten.  a daughter  Ffcmmary 
Jana. 


Birthdays 


JFT-  "J  .am  I"  Bie sWI.  enveloping  you  - 
and  Win  be  always.’  Happy  50lh  Birthday. 

telephone 

D171  713  45B7  or  fax  0T71  713  4129  between 
9om  and  3pm  Uon-Fri 
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A new  opening 
in  Belfast 

Will  Blair’s  frankness  pay  off? 

IF  POSITIVE  gestures  were  enough  to  solve  intractable 
problems,  then  after  a fortnight  in  office  Tony  Blair 
would  already  have  gone  a long  way  towards  unlocking 
the  Northern  Ireland  situation.  The  prime  minister  was 
barely  in  office  before  he  summoned  the  local  party 
leaders  to  Downing  Street,  taking  care  to  meet  the  most 
important  of  them,  David  Trimble,  first  Then  he  made 
sure  that  his  first  international  visitor  was  the  Irish 
prime  minister  John  Bruton.  And  yesterday  Mr  Blair’s 
first  official  journey  outside  London  was  to  Northern 
Ireland  To  cap  it  all  the  prime  minister  then  delivered 
what  by  any  standards  was  the  most  important  speech 
on  Northern  Ireland  for  many  months,  in  which  he 
authorised  fresh  talks  between  the  government  and 
republicans.  John  Hume  even  called  it  the  most  compre- 
hensive speech  on  the  subject  by  a British  prime 
minister  in  the  last  25  years.  It  is  hard  to  see  how  Mr 
Blair  could  have  done  more  in  such  a short  time  to 
show  the  world  that  Northern  Ireland  remains  at  the 
top  of  the  agenda  under  Labour. 

But  gestures,  although  unusually  important  in  Irish 
affairs,  are  never  enough.  The  substance  is  in  the 
policy,  and  the  policy  was  set  out  yesterday  by  Mr  Blair 
at  length  and  often  in  frank  and  direct  language.  Mr 
Blair’s  essential  message,  though*  was  of  continuity, 
that  what  had  been  bravely  begun  under  John  Major  in 
1993  would  continue  under  his  Labour  successor  in 
1997.  However  the  speech  also  contained  some  develop- 
ments in  emphasis  and  some  important  tactical  initia- 
tives which  Mr  Major  would  probably  not  have  made. 
The  most  significant  development  was  in  the  passages 
which  made  explicit  the  logic  of  general  commitment  to 
the  consent  of  ffie  voters  of  Northern  Ireland.  Although 
all  parties  other  than  Sinn  Fein  are  now  committed  to 
consent,  few  prominent  protagonists  before  Mr  Blair 
have  been  prepared  to  say  honestly  what  this  is  likely  to 
mean  in  practice.  But  Mr  Blair  did:  “None  of  us  in  this 
hall  today,  even  the  youngest,  is  likely  to  see  Northern 
Ireland  as  anything  but  a part  of  the  United  Kingdom.” 
These  are  words  which  nationalists  generally  do  not 
like  In  hear  uttered,  and  there  woe  other  passages  in 
the  speech  which  seemed  to  indicate  that  Mr  Blair  is 
keen  to  limit  Dublin’s  Influence  over  the  process.  But 
these  will  have  been  reassuring  (partly  for  this  reason) 
to  all  but  the  most  inflexibly  supremacist  of  Ulster 
Unionists.  They  were  also  backed  up  by  a stronger 
commitment  to  the  Union  itself  than  Labour  politicians 
normally  offer  (“I  believe  in  the  United  Kingdom.  I 
value  the  Union”),  and  an  explicit  denial  that  Labour 
any  longer  wishes  to  follow  a Green  agenda  (“My 
agenda  is  not  a united  Ireland”). 

If  Mr  Blair's  frankness  in  these  questions  of  Irish 
theology  is  ever  to  matter,  much  will  depend  upon  the 
success  of  the  most  dramatic  part  of  the  speech,  in 
which  he  authorised  limited  contact  with  Sinn  Ebin, 
irrespective  of  a formal  ceasefire,  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  whether  the  republicans  are  more  inter- 
ested in  participating  in  democratic  politics  than  they 
currently  appear  to  be.  This  is  a brave  and  welcome 
initiative,  which  we  urged  on  the  government  last 
week,  and  which  presumably  explains  Mr  Hume’s  i 
enthusiasm  for  what  was  otherwise  not  an  indulgent 
speech  towards  Irish  nationalism.  Sinn  Fein’s  response  | 
to  the  proposal  will  he  absolutely  crucial,  but  Mr  Blair  , 
pulled  few  punches  in  showing  his  contempt  for  the 
IRA’s  strategy  and  the  initial  reaction  from  Martin 
McGuirmess  was  as  obdurate  as  ever.  If  the  considered 
response  Is  more  positive,  then  Mr  Blair  may  be  on  the 
verge  of  facilitating  the  breakthrough  which  Mr  Major 
strove  for  but  fumbled.  If  it  is  negative  or,  as  we  have 
come  to  expect,  simply  evasive,  then  it  is  hard  to  be 
optimistic  about  the  immediate  future  of  Northern 
Ireland  in  spite  of  Mr  Blair’s  assured  debut  there. 


Corruption  rules 

Nowhere  is  immune  to  a shower  of  gold 

CORRUPTION  comes  in  very  different  flavours:  few  can 
match  the  assortment  acquired  by  General  Mobutu, 
who  has  now  abandoned  the  struggle  to  save  his 
dictatorship  in  order  to  concentrate  on  saving  his 
billions  worth  of  assets  — from  a dozen  luxury  villas  to 
a vintage  wine  cellar  with  14,000  bottles  laid  down.  But 
such  grotesquely  colourful  displays  of  enrichment 
should  not  divert  attention  from  the  universality  of  the 
problem.  Nor  can  corruption  be  identified  rigidly  with  a 
particular  type  of  political  system  as,  in  different  ways, 
is  now  being  discovered  by  the  peoples  of  both  Russia 
and  China. 

Yesterday’s  announcement  by  Boris  Yeltsin  of  a new 
anti-corruption  drive  was  billed  as  the  first  "concrete 
step”  against  a problem  which  had  existed  in  Russia  for 
generations.  Like  many  of  the  presidential  pronounce- 
ments, it  delivers  rather  less  than  it  promises.  Requir- 
ing top  officials  and  their  families  to  declare  all  income 
and  property  will  only  achieve  results  if  it  is  backed  up 
by  a proper  system  of  scrutiny  and  investigation  which 
is  itself  immune  from  corruption.  Mr  Yeltsin's  opposite 
number  In  Beijing,  who  by  coincidence  also  issued  a 
diatribe  against  corruption  yesterday,  could  tell  him  it's 
not  quite  so  easy.  The  Chinese  Communist  Party 
launched  its  first  intensive  campaign  against  corrup- 
tion 17  years  ago:  tens  of  thousands  of  members  have 
been  dismissed  — a few  even  executed  — since  then. 
And  yet  President  Jiang  Zemin  spoke  yesterday  as  if  the 
Party  were  having  in  start  from  scratch.  Zf  previous 
injunctions  had  achieved  any  significant  effect  it  would 
hardly  have  been  necessary  to  rebuke  officials  who 
“wallow  in  material  comforts,  luxury  and  dissipation”. 

A problem  common  to  both  Russia  and  China  is  how 
to  avoid  anti-corruption  charges  being  used  as  a 
selective  political  weapon.  In  Beijing,  the  purge  of  the 
party  chief  Chen  Xitong  worked  to  the  advantage  of  Mr 
Jiang.  But  a trial  of  Mr  Chen  which  might  reveal 
farther  connections  still  has  to  be  staged  two  years  after 
his  disgrace.  The  charges  announced  yesterday  in 
Moscow  against  deputy  defence  minister  Konstantin 
Kobets  may  also  indicate  the  Kremlin's  need  for  a 
scapegoat  The  nomenklatura  system  which  thrives  in 
China  and  still  survives  in  Russia  remains  notoriously 
opaque.  But  the  extant  of  corruption  in  both  countries 
has  much  more  to  do  with  ffie  market  system  which  has 
been  grafted  uncritically  onto  older  political  structures. 
Nor  should  we  be  too  complacent  about  the  superiority 
of  our  own  system:  to  a shower  of  gold,  as  Thomas 
Carlyle  observed,  most  things  are  penetrable. 


Letters  to  the  Editor 


Culture,  class 
and  country 


THE  (now)  Royal  Ballet  was 
I privately  founded  by  Dame 
Ninette  de  Valois  (Letters, 
May  16)  at  a time  of  worldwide 
depression  in  orderto  offer 
ballet  to  all,  and  at  affordable 
prices.  Events  have  now 
placed  it  In  thrall  to  the  Royal 
Opera  House  as  a mere  em- 
ployee, despite  the  revenue  it 
still  creates  by  virtue  of  being 
one  of  the  world’s  top  three 
companies.  Yet,  throughout 
the  current  Opera  House  deba- 
cle, the  Royal  Ballet  hasn't 
even  merited  a footnote. 
Shane  Tyler, 
nit  7, 

19/24  Wynyatt  Street, 

London  EC1V  THY. 

0 VENT  Garden  has  con- 


wijo  sit  in  the  stalls  to  be  seen 
rather  than  to  see  while  keep- 
ing the  amphitheatre  seats 
with  their  uninterrupted  view 
at  quite  reasonable  prices. 
This  is  where  most  of  the 
people,  who  really  know  what 
opera  and  ballet  are  about,  sit. 
X for  one,  would  be  nowhere 
else. 

Martin  Lewis. 

Sideways  Cottage, 
Woolverstone, 

Ipswich, 

Suffolk  IF9  LAX 

Fortunately,  we  don't 
need  to  tax  our  brains  over 
whether  Spike  Milligan  is 
mad — It's  been  official  Tor 
long  enough  (Letters,  May  15). 
He  seem s,  however,  to  be  shed- 
ding yet  more  screws  ifhis 
outburst  on  class  sizes  is  any- 
thing to  go  by. 

The  two-million  increase  In 
the  population  of  England  he 
cites  will  not  be  caused  en- 
tirely by  an  increased  birth 
rate — much  of  it  wiH  he  the 
result  of  old  folk  like  him  not 
falling  off  their  perches  obedi- 
ently when  they've  had  their 
three-scc  re-and-10  allotted 
years. 

(Rev)  David  Long. 

St  Mary’s  Vicarage, 
Warrington  Road, 

Lower  Ince, 

Wigan  WN34NH. 

SINCE  the  Conservatives 
have  ao  mandate  to  ap- 
point a shadow  Secretary  of 
State  for  Scotland,  will  they 
consider  the  appointment  of 
an  aynhasfifldrn^ 

Stuart  Ardem. 

2 Wood  Road, 

Ashurst, 

Southampton  SO407BD. 


We  do  not  publish  letters  where 
only  an  e-oiail  address  Is 
supplied;  please  Include  a full 
postal  address.  We  may  edit 
letters:  shorter  ones  are  more 
likely  to  appear.  We  regret  we 
cannot  acknowledge  those  not 
used 


The  windfall  prophets 


WHEN  I worked,  on 
theseQ-offofthe 
world's  favourite 
privatisation.  It 
was  policy  to  write-off  gov- 
ernment loans  and  write 
down  asset  values  in  the  bal- 
ance sheet  (BT  leads  windfall 
challenge,  May  16).  The  effect 
of  this  largesse  was  a reduc- 
tion tn  Interest  and  depreda- 
tion charges,  and  hence 
higher  profits  for  the  newly 
privatised  company. 

Shareholders  of  privatised 
utilities  have  benefited  from 
this  arrangement  They  have 
earned,  and  continue  to  earn, 
super-profits  from  their  mo- 
nopoly status,  weak  regula- 
tion and  pre  sell-off  fancy  ac- 
counting — rather  than 
through  the  entrepreneurial 
endeavours  of  their  manage- 
ment, as  we  have  been  en- 
couraged to  believe. 

Thp  windfall  fa-g  on  irf-rli- 

ties  is  one  method  of  compen- 
sating the  shareholders  of  UK 
pic  for  our  financial  loss- 
AManoharan. 

13  Cranmore  Way, 

London  N103TP. 

Retrospective  legisla- 
tion is  wrong.  Ignorance 
of  the  law  cannot  excuse  un- 
lawful acts.  Conversely, 
i-hang'fTic+iigmipg  to  penal- 
ise acts  undertaken  lawfully 
is  Intolerable.  Just  taxation 
creates  neither  privilege  nor 
discrimination.  A windfall 
tax  on  utility  shareholders  vi- 
olates the  principle  of  equal- 
ity before  the  law.  The  1981 
banking  levy  must  not  be- 
come a precedent.  It  was 


wrong  them  it  is  wrong  now. 
The  justification  for  democ- 
racy lies  to  the  principle  that 
a majority  is  not  entitled  to 
apply  to  a minority  a rule 
that  does  not  apply  to  itself. 

Whatever  its  parliamen- 
tary majority,  it  is  important 
that  government  Is  under  the 
law.  The  windfall  tax  compa- 
nies must  c&sllenge  the  pro- 
posed legislation  to  the 

courts  to  uphold  the  rule  of 
law.  Whatever  the  reponsibi- 
lrtyto  shareholders,  there 
lies  their  true  social 
responsibility. 

GR  Steele. 

The  Management  School, 
Lancaster  University, 
Lancaster  LAI  4 YX 

■ ET  us  not  forget  that  the 
khuge  increase  to  profits 

by  the  privatised  companies 

is  because  they  are  the  wages 
and  «iiarfw  rtf  the  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  employees 
sacked  by  them. 

Frank  Hughes. 

57  Repton  Drive, 

Haslmgton, 

Crewe  CW15SA. 


IF  BT  and  BAA  object  to  a 
windfall  tax  there’s  a simple 
(and,  to  the  context  of  a tax  to 
increase  employment,  more 
logical)  alternative:  a “down- 
sizing” tax.  Levy  ft  on  every 
employer  (not  just  privatised 
Utilities)  who  "sheds  labour” 
within  12  months  either  side 
of  increasing  dividend  pay- 
ments dr  directors' emolu- 
ments (including  share  op- 
tions), and  the  BTs  and  BAAs 
couldn't  cry  foul 
DavidLewin. 

50  Clive  Road. 

Cowley, 

Oxford  OX4  3EL. 

WINDFALL  tax  too  tough 
#%onBT?  You've  got  to  be 

joking.  I’ve  got  three  lines 
coming  into  my  home  fromBT 
— two  for  work,  one  for  do- 
mestic use.  Cutting  monopo- 
lies begins  at  home  and  Fve 
tried  to  cut  ST’S  monopoly  by 
putting  as  many  of  my  calls  as 
I can  through  the  underdog, 
Mercury,  but  still  the  line  pro- 
vider has  tobeFT. 

As  for  the  cable  companies, 
two  years  afterthey've  torn 


the  street  up  around  here  and 

junk-mailed  me  about  their 
competitive  rates,  they  cant 
connect  me  to  their  networks. 

BT*s  business  has  gone  ex- 
ponential because  oftechixu- 

ogv  and  demand.  It’s  got  more 

to  do  with  the  likes  ofkflcro- 
softtsBULGates  than  the  busi- 
ness acumen  of  Iain  Vallance. 
Shareholders  will  still  get  a 
good  return  becavsse  the  de- 
mand for  BTs  services  will 
keep  on  rising  far  years  to 

come-  So  ftffl  speed  steadier 
the  windfall  tax.  And  Gordon 
Brown  most  not  neglect  to 
give  the  regulators  sufficient  . 
powers  to  prevent  the  costs 
being  passed  on  directly. to 
customers. 

Gerry  Woolf 

17  Westmeston  Avenue, 

Bottlngdeaii, 

East  Sussex  BN2  SAL. 

SNT  it  time  to  halt  the  cam- 


laissez-faire  capitalism — toe 
chairmen  ofBT,  BAA  and  the 
tore?  They  sound  so  com- 
pletely out  of  date,  so  at  odds 
with  the  public  mood  that  it  is 
surely  time  to  bring  out  toat 
relic  ofthe  past— the  threat  of 
national  That  should 

shut  them  up.  With  board- 
rooms  stuffed  to  the  brim  with 
Thatcher's  cronies,  this  is 
nothing  more  than  a Conser- 
vative-sponsored publicity 
drive  to  keep  people’s  minds 
off  the  civil  war  going  on  in 
their  party. 

David  M Johnston-Smith. 

2 Upper  Tyhen  Cottages, 
Lampeter, 

Ceredigion,  SA487RZ. 


Cook’s  tour  of  human  rights 


\ JfOUR  Leader  on  British 

Y foreign  policy's  apparent 
0 new  approach  to  human 
rights  (May  13)  warns  the  Gov- 
ernment not  to  be  ‘'soft- 
centred".  There  Is  no  question, 
unfortunately,  that  Labour 
will  do  anything  else. 

It  will  not  withdraw  defacto 
British  support  for  foe  repres- 
sive ruling  regimes  in  the  Gulf 
states,  nor  eschew  the  special 
relationship  with  the  US 
which  has  so  often  given  the 
illusion  ^international", 
rather  than  Just  US,  aggression 
abroad. 

It  will  not  re-evaluate  Brit- 
ain’s  alliance  with  a Turkish 

government  depopulating 

hundreds  ofEurdish  villages. 
It  may  not  even  halt  arms  sales 
to  Indonesia,  let  alone  pursue 
policies  consistent  with  recog- 
nising the  right  ofEast  Timor 
to  self-determxnatioij- 
Labour’s  policies  are,  of 
course,  already  better  than  the 


previous  government;  but  we 
should  have  no  Illusions. 
Mark  Curtis. 

39a  Tyrwhttt  Road, 

London  SE41QD- 

p OBEN  Cook  (Cook  gives 
II  ethics  priority,  May  13) 
would  do  well  to  extend  his 
rhetoric  to  Article  25  of  the 
Universal  Declaration 
cfHnman  Rights,  namely  that 
“everyone  has  foe  right  to  a 
standard  ofliving  adequate  for 
foe  healfo  and  well-being  of 
bimsetr.  Labour’s  commit- 
ment to  reducing  inequality  of 
wealth  at  home  needs  to  be  spe- 
cifically extended  to  the  toter- 
national  stage  to  help  co-ord- 
inate efforts  to  reverse  the 
trend  that  has  seen  the  poorest 
20  percent  share  erf  world  in- 
come reduced  from  SL3  per  cent 
to  L4  percent 
Caroline  Davies.  • - 
39Shej$terds>Way,  . . 
Ltphook,  Hants  GU307HF. 


ROBIN  Cook’s  welcome 
pledge  wQl  be  tested  when 
there  is  a conflict  between 

hitman  rights  and  arms  mIpr. 
There  will  be  inevitable  pres- 
sure to  “protect  British  jobs" 
and  to  foster  “constructive  en- 
gagement” with  repressive 
regimes — to  short,  to  con- 
tinue business  as  usnai- 
The  last  Labour  government 
had  a system  for  grading  the 
human  rights  performance  of 
particular  countries.  Grading 


was.  however,  used  for  “inter- 
nal purposes",  ie  it  was  secret, 
made  little  discernible  impact 
on  policy  and  was  easily  halted 
by  the  Conservatives. 

If  such  a grading  system 
were  reintroduced,  and  this 
time  made  puhlic  as  part  of  the 
promised  annual  country 
reports  on  human  rights,  it 
could  provide  a valuable  mech- 
anism to  ensure  consistent 
treatment  of  foreign  regimes 
across  departments.  The  worst 


Child  labour  and  exploitation 


^OUR  letters  on  child 
■ labour  (May  14)  miss  foe 
point  There  is  a difference  be- 
tween working  at  home  to  sup- 
plement the  family  income 
while  not  being  deprived  of 
education  and  opportunities 
for  play  and  healthy  develop- 
ment, and  foe  kind  erf  exploit- 
ative (Mid  labour  to  brick 
kilns  and  tanneries  which 
Unicef  works  to  abolish. 

Children  who  work  full- 
time in  hazardous  industries 
miss  out  on  their  schooling 
and  nearly  always  end  up 
poorer,  weaker  and  die 
younger  than  their  peers  who 
go  to  school.  Children  may 
choose  short-term  benefit  but 
we  know  that,  in  foe  long  run, 
their  lives  are  not  enhanced 
by  working  at  five  years  of  age 
for  16  hours  a day. 

Robert  Smith. 

Executive  Director, 

Unicef-UK 

55  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields, 

London  WC2A  3NB. 

fiO  long  as  children  can  be 
wemployed  at  wages  which 
are  Just  enough  to  keep  them 
from  starving  whilst  making  a 


tiny  contribution,  towards  foe 
family  Income,  it  is  to  their 
families'  advantage  to  have 
more  children.  These  children 
will  have  no  education,  which 
would  make  them  employable 
as  adults  to  industries  other 
than  those  dominated  by  child 
labour,  thus  creating  another 
generation  of  child  labour. 

Where  wages  are  so  low  it  is 
afindgmintnfaiiifnf  children 
being  able  to  choose  to  work 
on  whatever  terms  manufac- 
turers of  sports  equipment  or 
carpets  will  take  them  on. 

Rita  Bennett 
Wesley  House. 
4PenyghentVlew1 
Settle.  N Yorks  BD24  9JJ. 

A S an  activist  working  to 
#meradicate  child  labour  in 
India,  it  is  my  experience  that 
parents,  when  they  earn  a liv- 
ing wage,  send  their  children 
to  school.  Historical  evidence 
in  Britain  and  other  devel- 
oped countries  point  to  the 
same. 

(Dr)  Rnfcmtni  Rtto. 
Chairperson, 

Deccan  Development  Society. 
South  India. 


Fertile  ground  for  debate 


\ A /HEN  will  the  fertile 
V V majority  stop  seeing  in- 
fertile couples  as  selfish,  sim- 
ply “wanting  a baby"  (Letters, 
May  16)?  Society  is  the  worse 
for  foe  “me  first"  mentalities, 
but  reproduction  must  he  rec- 
ognised as  one  of  the  most 
basic  human  needs. 

The  World  Health  Organisa- 
tion defines  infertility  as  a dis- 
ease. Surely,  it  should  be  reo- 
ognised  as  a disability?  We  are 
unable  to  fold  one  of  oar 
basic,  natural  needs.  K we 
couldn't  walk  or  commun- 
icate we  would  be  given  un- 
questioning help;  if  we  were 
disfigured  we  would  be  given 
cosmetic  surgery . 

We  find  foe  strength  to 
undergo  difficult  treatments 
at  our  own  expense  because  to 
reproduce,  to  care,  to  nurture 
is  not  selfish;  it  is  a basic 
human  need  and  being  denied 
It  causes  pain  and  suffering. 
Society  should  recognise  our 
disability  and  treat  tt  with 
compassion. 

Christine  Rowe. 

68  The  Mall, 

Old  Town, 

Swindon  SNl  4JG. 


I HAVE  just  read  foe  article 
I by  Angela  Phillips  about 
women  faced  with  foe  pros- 
pect  of  having  children  with 
genetic  conditions  (The  hard- 
est choice  of  all.  May  14). 

I was  bom  with  spina  bifida 
and  hydrocephalus.  I walk 
with  the  aid  of  callipers  and 
elbow  cratches  and  am  doubly 
incontinent  My  disability, 
and  foe  Iffe  Head  as  a result  of 
it,  is  real.  YouH  note  I use  the 
word  “disability"  and  not 
“handicap".!  am  not  handi- 
capped  by  my  disability,  but 
by  foe  attitude  to  a ofa  society 
run  by  able-bodied  people  who 
think  it  is  better  for  disabled 
people  not  to  be  bom. 

Quality  ofilfte  is  something  I 
have,  not  something  you  can 
ted  me  I’ve  got  or  haven  t got 
The  answer  is  to  give  disabled 
people  and  their  carers  the 
supjwrt  they  need  to  live  their 
lives  to  the  fUIL  I lead  the  life  of 
a disabled  person  every  day. 
My  knowledge  of  these  mat- 
ters Is  not  theoretical;  it  is  real 
Damien  Sarsfield- 
Little  Lowes  Fold, 

Heath  Lane,  Lowton, 

Nr  Warrington  WA3  2SJ. 


offenders  could  be  isolated  and 
a system  of  graduated  sanc- 
tions applied  to  them. 

James  Mahon. 

58MIskin  Road, . . 

Hartford.  Kent  DAI  2NB. 

I N a period  in  which  foe  most 
I powerful  governments  have 
trumpeteda  commitment  to 
human  rights,  the  worst  fail- 
ures have  been  the  refusal  of 

foe  international  community 
to  stop  genocide  to  Rwanda  (a1 
ethnic  deanstog  in  Bosnia. 

The  ability  ofLabour  to  im- 
prove on  Britain’s  contribu- 
tion to  addressing  foe  most 
serious  human  rights  crises  of 
aU  will  depend  on  the  realisa- 
tion of  others  of  its  pledges, 
relating  to  fts  commitment  to 
the  UN,  a UN  which,  in  the 
words  ofLabour's  manifesto, 
is  only  as  strong  as  its  member 
states  allow  it  to  be. 

Ian  Martin. 

(Former  chief,  UN  Human 
Rights  Field  Operation  to 
Rwanda,  199*46). 

Human  Rights  Centre,  . 
Unversliy  of  Essex, 

Colchester  C043SQ. 


A Country  Diary 


Blacklisted^ 
the  theatre 

Cro0NPBn7aaaBHtl&  ■ 

O Screen  sbovldbe  a5fc*m*d 


Marianne  Jean-Baptiste  < 
staristoub  tone  secret,  May 
Her  superb  performance 


the  critical  praise  aodfoe 
Oscar-Bafta  muntoaitons  it. . 
rftcclvc^  * -“ 

Of  course.  ifMartume  bad 

been  sn  African- American  (K- 


not  importing  one  flaftha  r<Ue 
crfHortense),  Mr  Perry  might 
have  acknowledge  Mr,  exis- 
tence. Bat  Tm  afndkiit  looks 
as  if  she  is  destined  tobe  as 

invisible  as  many  ofoer  black 
achievers  In  British  history. 
Step  ben  Bourne..  . 

lOBCastlemead, 

Camberwell  Road,  ; . 

London  SE5  OEB. 

K MARIANNE  Jean-Baptiste 
I VI  whlnges;  “What  am  I sup- 
posed to  do,  go  and  do  reper- 
tory theatre  to  Scunthorpe?" 
Why  not.  for  heaven’s  sake? 
The  people  of  Scunthorpe  have 
every  right  to  excetkmt, 
locally  produced  theatre,  en- 
hancedoy  talent  such  as  hers. 

Her  sneering  ntetnopoUtanlsm 

is  every  bit  as  discriminatory 
as  the  racism  of  which  she 
rightly  complains.  ■ 
VeraLostlg. 

15  Grange  Court, 
Walton-on-Thames, 

Surrey KT121JD. 

OORELYfoe  answer  Is  for 
Otbe  black  acting/business 
community  to  taka  some  pos- 
itive action  collectively  and 


find  ways  of  creatlng  a black 
British  film  Industry  on  the 
lines  of  America’s  black 
movie-making  assembly  line? 

The  problem  lies  not  just  to 
raising  capital  and  finding 
marketable  storylines  but  in 
who  controls  the  financial  . 
structures  in  cinema,  theatre 
(and  indeed  foe  Covent  Gar" 
den  Opera  House).  The  actual 
decision-making  has  to  be 
questioned. 

Nigel  RGansalL 
SGCornardRoad.  . •; 
Sudbury.  • 

Suffolk  CO106XS. 

I Fit's  any  consolation  to 
■Marianne  Jean-Baptiste,  the 
British  film  industry  pas  al- 
ways done  badly  by  British 
women. 

She’s  too  young  to  remem- 
ber the  Rank  School  of  Charm 
but  I suggest  she  looks  at  one 
of  those  1350/60  British  films 
where  young  “ladles"  with 
enormous  plums  In  their 
mouths  murdered  tbs  English 
language.  Atleast  they’ll 
make  her  giggle. 

Sylvia  Parsons. 

109  Heron  Drive, 

Lentpn, 

Nottingham. 


MACHYNLLETH:  I went  fish- 
ing the  other  day  foou^i  not 
very  ambitiously.  While 
others  may  go  after  outsized 
pike,  giant  carp  or  record- 
breaking  salmon,  I took  a lit- 
tle shrimping  net  izi  search  of 
our  smallest  freshwater  fish, 
which,  according  to  the 
books,  can  reach  maturity 
and  stOl  be  less  than  two 
inches  long.  It  Is  what  has  al- 
ways been  called  the  10- 
spined  stickleback,  but  which 
foe  experts  have  lately  de- 
moted by  calling  the  dine- ' 
spined.  It  is  not  a well-known 
fish.  Certainly  I had  never 
heard  of  it  when  I was  a dedi- 
cated 10-year-ald  angler  for 
three-spined  sticklebacks  In 
the  canal  at  Selly  Oak,  Bir- 
mingham. Those  were  splen- 
did fish,  some  of  them  mon- 
sters  nearly  three  Inches  inng 
with  bright  red  bellies.  And 
easy  to  catch  because  they 
were  so  many  and  so  hungry. 
But  Last  week,  in  our  local 
marshes,  the  10-spmed 
stickleback  proved  to  be 
totally  elusive,  though  I net- 
ted what  seemed  like  miles  of 


ditches.  Mercifully  the  birds 
were  a compensation.  Snipe 
were  bleating,  redshanks  and 
curiews  yodelling,  whimbnels 
tittering,  lapwings  sobbing, 
mergansers  diving;  shriducks ' 
quacking  and  whistling,  and 
newly-arrived  whinchats  flit- 
ting about  foe  nearby  gorse. 
For  a few  minutes  there  was  a 
kite  circling  overhead,  and 
lark  song  was  to  the  air  all 
day.  There  were  wUdflowers 
tosee — sedges  were  bloom- 
ing, scurvy-grass  was  to  * 
gleaming  white  cushions,  and 
sweet  gale  blessed  the  air  with 
its  spicy  fragrance.  But  serf  a 
sign  of  a stickleback  with  , 
either  nine  ar  ia  spines.  Of  '• 
course,  it  is  obvious  now 
where  I went  wrong.  I should 
have  realised  that  I am  quite' 
in  the  wrong  age  groupfor 
stickleback  hunting.  I don’t 
doubt  the  fish  were  there  but 
what  I ought  to  have  done  was 
to  take  a few  children with  me. 
Tm  sure  you  nired  to  be  nSiw  or 
10  years  old  to  be  a really  tal-  ■ 
exited  spotter  of  nine-spined  or 
10-gpined  sticklebacks. 

WILLIAM  CONDRY 


It’s  my  Labour  Party  and  I’ll  cry  if  I want  to 


Mark  Lawson 


THE  idea  of  the  tears  of 
the  clown  — the  true 
emotion  showing 
through  the  public 
pose  — has  become  such  a cli- 
che that  it’s  good  to  have  a 
new  twist  on  foe  Image:  foe 
emotion  of  the  control  freak. 

Yesterday,  Peter  Mandei- 
son, MP,  became  the  first 
British  man  since  Paul  Gas- 
coigne in  1990  to  have  been 
featured  on  foe  front  page  of 
newspapers  entirely  because 
of  having  cried.  The  minister 
without  portfolio  — inter- 
viewed by  foe  psychologist 
Oliver  James  in  The  Chair,  a 
television  show  to  be 
screened  next  month  — is 
seen  to  dab  at  liquid  eyes 
when  asked  about  the  death 
of  his  father. 

A preview  of  these  scenes 
provoked,  among  other  head- 
lines, Mandelson’s  Human 


Face;  Painful  Question  That 
Melted  The  Iron  Man;  and 
Mandeison  Lets  Mask  Slip. 
This  extraordinary  amount  of 
spilt  ink  over  a few  tears  is 
revealing  of  three  contempo- 
rary beliefs:  one  political,  two 
psychological. 

The  first  Is  that  Peter  Man- 
delson  is  foe  most  famous 
junior  minister  In  political 
history,  a man  accorded,  be- 
cause of  his  closeness  to  Tony 
Blair,  a significance  way  be- 
yond his  actual  office.  The 
second  is  that  the  minister 
without  portfolio  has  become 
a kind  of  national  symbol  of 
emotional  coldness,  a bench- 
mark for  rnial  retentiveness; 
widely  regarded  as  more  Vul- 
can than  Spocfe  or  even  Redr 
wood,  a man  who  presents  to 
public  no  more  or  less  than 
the  aspects  of  his  life  and 
mind  lie  has  chosen  to  show. 
The  third  Is  that  for  a man  to 
cry  in  public  is  still  regarded 
as  a revelation  of  unsuspected 
sensitivity,  complexity  and 
moral  honesty. 

Extreme  cynics  — a cate- 
gory which  Mandelson  tends 
to  attract  — may  have  been 
tempted  to  think  that  foe  tele- 
vision Incident  was  a deliber- 
ate presentational  tactic:  a 
calculated  lowering  of  foe 
guard  to  counter  allegations 
of  coldness.  There  will  doubt- 


less be  stories  of  bags  of 
onions  being  carried  In  to 
Labour  HQ- 

Such  speculation,  though, 
is  clearly  unfair.  There  is 
nothing  bogus  about  the 
moment  in  the  show  which 
was,  anyway,  recorded  more 
than  a year  ago.  And  perhaps 
the  most  gratifying  aspect  of 
the  Incident  Is  that  the  great 
manipulator  of  interpretation 
seems  to  have  been  able  to 
resist  spinning  it  Seeing  pic- 
tures of  foe  apparently  lach- 
rymose Manddson,  followers 
of  his  career  naturally  as- 
sumed that  the  papers  would 
soon  be  filled  with  pragmatic 
clarifications:  Minister  With- 
out Portfolio  Blames  Grit  to 
Contact  Lens  For  Seeming 
Weeping  Fit  Or:  “Sources 
close  to  Mr  Mandeison  ex- 
plained that  unusually  hot 
studio  lighting  had  caused 
sweat  to  run  to  to  bis  eyes 
during  the  interview”.  But, 
no.  It  seems  that  what  was 
meant  by  his  tears  was,  in- 
deed, emotion. 

It  is  a measure  of  the  gen- 
oral  expectation  that  male 
eyes  should  remain  dry  that 
famous  public  blubbers  form 
a small  and  well-remembered 
group.  I am  deliberately  ex- 
cluding showbuslness  lachry- 
mosity,  where  expectations 
are  different  Lord  Attenbor- 


ough could  only  ipakg  front- 
page news  by  getting  through 
an  interview  without  produc- 
ing his  hankie  and  American 
Oscar-winning  actors  these 

days  would  be  well-advised  to 
fit  windscreen-wipers  to  their 
contact  lenses  before  foe  cere- 
mony begins. 

In  the  collection  of  those 
whose  sobbing  caused  general 
comment,  Mandeison  and 
Gazza  are  Joined  by  the  for- 
mer Australian  prime  minis- 
ter Bob  Hawke  — who  broke 
down  during  a television  In- 
terview when  admitting  infi- 
delity to  his  wife  — and  the 
ex-Test  Match  umpire  Dickie 
Bird,  who,  in  his  final 
to  charge,  made  many  of  his 
judgments  through  a personal 
rain-storm.  Finally,  there  is 
foe  late  television  personality 
Gilbert  Harding  who,  in  a 
famous  interview  with  John 
Freeman,  wept  — liko  peter 
Mandeison  — at  the  memory 
ofa  dead  parent,  although,  as 
a closet  homosexual,  Harding 
may  also  have  feared  that  foe 
conversation  was  moving  on 
to  dangerous  personal 
territory. 

The  surprise  in  foe  Harding 
case  was  not  that  the  weeping 
belled  h£s  puhlic  Image  — his 
persona  was  already  fairly 
emotional  — hut  that  some- 
one Should  cry  to  public  at  all 


and,  moreover,  on  television, 
a place  far  best-behaviour  at 
that  time.  And  Dickie  Bird 
was  well  known  as  an  obses- 
sive and  twitchy  figure, 
whose  climactic  melting 
seemed  a logical  progression: 
So  foe  closest  previous  boo- 
hoo  brouhaha  to  foe  Mandei- 
son episode  is  foe  Gazza  inci- 
dent foe  high  watermark  of 
male  emotion  in  modern 
times.  In  both  cases,  a public 
figure  was  suddenly  aeen  to  a 
new  and  unexpected  light 
The  footballer  — • sobbing  be- 
cause of  a. booking  which 
would  have  prevented  him 
from  playing  in  foe  World 
Cup  Final  if  England  reached 
it  — suddenly  cut  across  the 
view  of  the  professional 
sportsman  which  was  becom- 
ing common  at  the  time:  foe 
hardened  pragmatist  who 
cared  only  about  foe  money. 

But  the  case  of  Gama's 
tears  demonstrates  the  dan- 
ger of  the  still  popular  theory 
that  male  wailing  demon- 
strates sensitivity  and  de- 
cency, The  general  view  .of 
those  writers  — male  and  fe- 
male — contemplating  Gaz- 
za’s  wet  shirtfronl  in  logo  ^as 
that  a man  regarded  as  a 
moorish  thug  had  shown  an 
unexpected  and  humanising 
delicacy  of  temperament 
Regrettably,  subsequent 


events  — domestic  violence 
heavy  drinking,  talent  cd 
lapse  — have  tended  to  sui 
ge$t  that  the  World  Cup  tilul 
bing  was  to  fact  a sign  c 
uncontrollable  emotion  an 
psychological  volatility.  Th 
crying  was  foe  action  ofa  dfc 
turbed  arid  damaged  mart,  i 
retrospect,  the  weepin 
should  have  alerted  us  that  I 
would  aff  end  to  tears. 

ft  is  dearly  extremely  in 
probable  that,  in  seven  yean 
time,  Peter  Mandeison  will  b 
fat,  finished  and  seeking  foei 
apy  for  abuse  of  Women  an 

alcohol  But  it  might  also  b 
unwise  to  take  the  pubU 
tears :hi  this  case  — as  Gazes 
watchers  did  in  1990  __  a 
charming  evidence  of  i 

gentler,  tender  side. 

An  alternative . re&dinj 
would  be  that  the  Mtoiste 
without  Portfolio  is  a znai 
keeping  volatile  and  unre 
solved  emotions  under  tigh 
control,  that  his  cold,  con 
trofied  and  controlling  pollti 
cal  personality  is  .a  caxefh 
construct  Strangely,  in  tin 
case  of  someone  famous  few 

his  presentational  skills,  it  k 
dear,  that  a man  to  whom  evi 

dence  of  ordinary  human  feel 
togs  makes  headline  news  ha 
a severe  image  problem  'am 
perhaps,  also,. an  emotiona 
one. 
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Behind  the  myth  of 
the  self-made  man 
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Marlin 

Woollacott 


Marchers  from  an 

over  Europe  are 
heading  for  Am- 
sterdam next 
month.  The  Inter-Governmen- 
tal Conference,  charged  with 
weighty  decisions  on  the 
reform  and  expansion  of  the 
Union,  will  have  these  pil- 
grims on  its  doorstep,  crying 
that  Europe’s  policies  are 
weekly  and  monthly  increas- 
ing Europe's  poverty. 

Some  of  the  British  march- 
ers are  setting  off  from  Jar- 
row.  Hunger  marchers  in 
1997?  We  are  so  used  to  the 
idea  that  Europe  is  still  afflu- 
ent, even  in  somewhat  strait- 
ened times,  that  comparison 
with  the  30s  seems  far- 
fetched. Indeed,  there  is  no 
strict  comparison,  because 
the  forms  of  poverty  have 
changed.  If  there  could  be,  it 
would  no  doubt  show  that  few 


are  as  badly  off  as  many  were 
in  those  days.  Yet  poverty  is  a 
real  presence  in  today’s 
Europe.  A recent  survey,  the 
first  comprehensive  report  on 
European  incomes,  suggests 
that  one  European  in  six  is 
living  in  a poor  household. 
That  is.  57  million  people, 
among  whom  impoverished 
workers  and  old  people  con- 
stitute a larger  group  than 
those  who  are  poor  because 
they  have  no  Job. 

What  the  survey,  also 
showed  Is  that  the  more  gen- 
erous a nation’s  welfare  state 
the  fewer  citizens  are  in  pov- 
erty. Denmark,  for  insfenrp. 
has  only  six  per  cent  in  pov- 
erty. while  Britain  is  brack- 
eted with  Greece  at  22  per 
cent  There  could  be  argu- 
ment over  the  criteria 
Nevertheless  the  broad  point 
is  clear.  Those  countries 
which  have  gone  furthest  in  | 
dismantling  the  welfare  state,  i 
or  who  never  hart  much  of 
one,  have  more  poor  people- 
That  so  obvious  a conclusion 
. should  need  underlining  is  a 
i sign  of  the  times.  Politicians 
I all  over  Europe  and  North 
America  are  engaged  in  cut- 
ting welfare  while  denying 
that  people  will,  in  conse- 
quence, be  poorer.  Money  will 
be  better  used,  they  argue. 


Lower  social  costs  wifl  mean 
more  Jobs,  they  say.  In  Prance 
and  Germany,  politicians  on 
both  right  and  left  move  to 
recognise  the  “advantages"  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  model  of 
I reduced  welfare  and  deregula- 
| tion  which,  among  other 
things,  they  believe  will  help 
them  achieve  those  elusive 
Maastricht  convergence  tar- 
gets. In  Italy,  government  and 
unions  meet  to  re-negodate 
the  welfare  state,  the  “mother 
of  all  issues”,  according  to  the 
communist  leader  Fausto  Ber- 
tinottL  in  the  us,  the  likely 
result  of  Clinton’s  reforms  is 
a downward  spiral  of  compet- 
itive cutting  of  welfare  costs 
by  states. 

One  of  the  difficulties  of  dis- 
cussing the  welfare  state  is 
that  the  right,  with  its  sim- 
plistic notion  of  welfare  as  a 
burden  on  business  and  com- 
petitiveness and  as  an  institu- 
tion subversive  of  individual 
self-reliance,  has  captured  the 
vocabulary  to  the  point  that 
even  politicians  on  the  left 
use  the  same  thin  arithmetic 
and  defective  psychology. 
That  partial  capture  of  the  ar- 
gument has  come  to  conceal 
at  least  three  important 
things.  One  is  that  social 
costs  are  a process,  changing 
over  the  years.  The  denial  of 


this  fact  has  enabled  right- 
wing  governments  to  claim 
they  have  found  a solution 
when  in  fact  they  are  merely 
taking  advantage  of  what,  his- 
torically, is  just  a moment  — 
that  moment  when  the  social 
capital  created  by  the  welfare 
state  has  not  yet  been  wholly  1 
dissipated  and  the  new  social 
costs  caused  by  the  decline  of 
welfare  have  not  yet  become  I 
huge.  The  social  costs  of  both 
the  welfare  state  and  the  non- 1 
welfare  state  are  large,  but 
the  social  coats  of  a state  in 
transition  between  the  two 
can  be  ignorantly  or  menda- 
ciously represented  as  small. 
Small  they  may  be,  but  only 
for  a time. 

The  second  concealment  is 
of  a straighforward  seizure  of 
assets  by  a business  class 
which  sees  a reduced  welfare 
state,  trimmed  down  for 
profit  taking,  as  a highly  de- 
sirable industry.  Too  often 
privatisation  is  seen  as  some- 
thing governments  do  for 
ideological  reasons,  when  it 
can  equally  well  be  seen  as 
the  reaction  of  business  to  the 
increasing  difficulties  of  man- 
ufacturing. Factories  can  and 
do  move  across  national 
boundaries,  but  hospitals,  un- 
employment offices,  hostels, 
old  peoples  homes  and  the 
1 like,  cannot  They  belong  in 
I an  unavoidably  local  category 
1 along  with  roads,  airports, 
i and  houses,  and  are  therefore 
far  easier  meat  than  the  diffi- 
I CUlt  businesses  Of  making 
things  in  a global  economy. 
What  was  once  an  Infrastruc- 
ture that  many  businessmen 
were  happy  to  leave  to  nation- 
alised industry  while  they 
played  in  the  more  profitable 
fields  of  manufacturing  and 
finance  has  become  rather 
more  attractive  than  either. 

The  third  concealment  is 


the  most  important  of  all.  and 
that  is  to  deny  the  centrality 
of  the  welfare  state  to  the  idea 
of  democratic  citizenship.  In  a 
lecture  this  week  in  London, , 
Ed  Broadbent,  the  former 
leader  of  Canada's  New  Demo- 
cratic Party,  offered  a wel  , 
come  and  eloquent  restate- 1 
meat  of  this  principle  The 
welfare  state,  he  emphasised,  i 
is  not  a matter  of  altruism  or  I 
charity.  It  is  a grand  bargain 
that  reconciles  citizens  to  the 
inequalities  that  arise  from 
capitalism  by  offering  them 
equitable  treatment  in  certain 
fundamental  areas  of  life.  As 
long  as  basic  rights  are  as- 
sured “the  more  exotic  advan- 
tages of  being  rich  will  pro- 
duce more  indifference  than 
resentment”,  it  is  also  an  at- 
tempt to  reconcile  two  sides  of 
human  nature,  or.  as  Broad- 
bent  puts  it  “The  marriage  erf 
the  welfare  state  brings 
together  the  two  dispositions 
of  fairness  and  self-interest. 
Like  all  marriages,  it  Is  pre- 
carious" — and  the  balance 
between  the  impulse  to  soli- 
darity and  that  to  self  must  be 
constantly  monitored. 


THE  worst  damage  done 
in  the  years  of  retreat 
has  been  to  upset  that 
balance,  but  the  most 
Insidious  has  been  to  alter , 
consciousness,  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  fact  that  the  suc- 
cess of  the  welfare  state  had  . 
“the  unintended  consequence  I 
of  Increasing  the  number  of 
working-class  families  open  , 
to  neo-liberal  arguments." 
Many  came  to  believe,  or  half- 1 
believe,  that  “it  was  their 
effort  alone,  not  the  complex 
social  and  economic  agenda 
of  the  welfare  state  that  ac- 
counted for  their  success”. 
Thus  the  now  familiar  spec- 
tacle of  the  succesful  man  — 


brought  up  in  a subsidised 
house,  given  free  education 
and  free  health  care,  helped 
with  the  problem  of  caring  for 
aged  parents,  aided  in  the 
purchase  of  a home,  and  as- 
sisted by  public  money  In 
business  or  profession  — 
coming,  by  a startling  feat  of 
self  deception,  to  see  himself 
as  a self-made  man. 

Broadbent  does  not  slight 
the  grave  difficulties  arising 
from  the  increased  interna- 
tional Lsa  tion  of  economic  life, 
changed  technology,  and 
shifts  in  the  personal  style 
and  aspirations  of  ordinary 
people.  Nor  does  he  deny  the 
need  for  true  welfare  reform, 
as  opposed  to  that  welfare  ab- 
olition which,  as  Senator  Pat- 
rick Moyniban  has  painted 
out,  is  misleadingly  entitled 
reform.  But  the  difficulties  do 
not  alter  his  conviction  that 
the  welfare  state  must  be 
reinstated,  above  all,  as  a po- 
litical principle.  He  notes  that 
as  the  right  followed  the  left 
in  Die  creation  of  the  welfare 
state,  the  left  in  some 
countries  has  followed  the 
right  in  diminishing  it  This 
is  the  grand  error  which 
Europe  as  a whole  is  on  the 
verge  of  making.  That  is  in 
part  because  of  the  demands 
of  the  Maastricht  agreement 
and  In  part  because  of  the 
mistaken  view  that  social ' 
costs  must  be  reduced  for  the 
sake  of  competitiveness,  i 
whether  ou  a national  or  ! 
European  scale.  Yet  the  brief 
advantages  of  a retreat  from  ■ 
the  welfare  state  would 
sooner  or  later  be  swallowed  1 
up  In  the  new  costs  of  crime.  | 
security,  and  alienation.  The 
politicians  and  officials  con- 
ferring in  Amsterdam  next 
month  would  be  well  advised 
to  look  out  of  the  window  at 
the  demonstrators  and  reflect 


vaccine  and  drug  combina- 
tions. and  evaluation  of  com- 
pensation, financial  entitle- 
ments and  war  pensions. 
Representatives  of  veterans' 
groups  will  be  invited  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  study.  "We 
must  ensure  we  have  their 
trust"  Reid  said  this  week, 
“by  being  open  and  honest  in 
all  our  dealings  with  them.” 
The  new  plan  benefits  from 
the  lessons  learned  in  Ameri- 
can investigations,  and  fol- 
lows the  Presidential  Advi- 
sory Committee’s  recom- 
mendations about  openness, 
thoroughness,  and  support  for 
Gulf-war  vets. 


Chains 

of 

power 


First  casualty  of 

the  Gulf  war 


When  Elaine  Showalter 

recently  claimed  in  an  American 
book  that  Gulf  War  Syndrome 
was  merely  a neurotic  response 
to  stress,  she  received  abuse 
and  condemnation.  Undaunted, 
die  now  urges  the  British 
Government  to  be  sceptical  in 
is  new  study  of  what  she 
sees  as  an  ‘hysterical  epidemic’ 


IT  WAS  a messy  war. 
involving  immobilised^ 
troops  In  a polluted  envi- 
ronment. stores  of  chem- 
icals and  gases,  untested  | 
new  weapons,  and  the  threat  : 
of  a vicious,  unscrupulous 
enemy.  And  when  it  was  over. 1 
80,000  British  soldiers  i 
returned  with  mysterious 
symptoms,  ranging  from  fa- 
tigue, shortness  of  breath,  pal- 
pitations, headaches,  dizzi- 
ness. joint  pains,  insomnia, 
rashes  and  stomach  ailments 
to  limps  and  paralyses.  More- 
over, these  symptoms  wors- 
ened even  after  the  war. 

But  this  was  not  the  Gulf 
war.  No.  the  Great  War  — the 
first  world  war  — produced 
these  symptoms  of  what  doc- 
tors called  "soldier’s  heart  . 
"Sos  neurosis",  or  shellshock. 
Whatever  the  label  they  ap- 
plied. doctors  also  knew  that 
they  were  seeing  the  first 
major  epidemic  of  male  hyste- 
ria — thousands  of  soldiers 
with  physical  symptoms  for 
which  no  organic  cause  could 
be  found. 

Ut  the  Great  War.  some  gen- 
erals and  politicians  thought 
shellshocked  patients  should 
be  court-martialed  and  shot 
for  cowardice.  But  over  the 
post  century,  doctors,  psychia- 
trists and  military  historians 
have  come  to  agree  that  the 
symptoms  of  post-war  neuro- 
sis are  not  signs  of  weakness 
w cowardice,  but  a reaction  to 
stressful  conditions  which  can 


afflict  the  most  physically  fit 
courageous  and  patriotic 
troops.  These  varied  and  mys- 
terious symptoms  have  been 
the  legacy  of  every  modern 
war  from  Gettsyburg  to  the 
Sinai.  . . 

British  readers  should  be 
especially  familiar  with  the 
history  of  war  neurosis,  since 
Pat  Barker’s  Booker-prize- 
winning  trilogy.  Regenera- 
tion. The  Eye  In  The  Door, 
and  The  Ghost  Road,  is  based 
on  the  experience  of  WHRR 
Rivers,  one  of  the  most  en- 
lightened doctors  who  treated 
shellshock  cases,  including 
Siegfried  Sassoon,  at  Craig- 
lockhart  Military  Hospital  in 
Scotland.  Rivers  discovered 
that  the  "quantity  of  neurotic 
symptoms  correlated  not  with 
the  intensity  of  battle,  the 
length  of  an  individual’s  ser- 
vice. or  his  emotional  predis- 
position, but  with  the  degree 

of  his  immobility” - 

In  the  second  world  war,  as 
American  historian  Nathan 
Hale  has  explained,  doctors 
realised  that  soldiers  had  also 
internalised  various  kinds  of 
anger:  “rage  at  being  aban- 
doned to  death  and  destruc- 
tion by  father  figures,  anger  at 
the  death  of  friends,  resent- 
ment of  inefficient  officers 

and  leaders”.  Isradi 

cians  who  have  studied  com- 
bat neurosis  relate  it  to  the 
"existential  helplessness  _ ex- 
perienced by  troops  anticipat- 
ing bombardment.  These 


stressful  emotions,  among 
others,  create  the  symptoms 
that  often  emerged  months  or 
even  years  after  the  war. 
whether  as  “deferred  shell- 
shock'' in  the  first  world  war. 
or  post-traumatic  stress  dis- 
order in  Vietnam,  or  Gulf  War 
Syndrome  today. 

But  Gulf  War  Syndrome  dif- 
fers dramatically  from  the 
syndromes  of  earlier  modern 
wars.  That  difference  lies  in 
the  ways  both  American  and 
British  politicians  and  media 
have  rejected  psychological 
explanations,  and  displaced 
the  medical  investigation  of 
the  illness  to  charges  of  gov- 
ernment cover-up  and  con- 
spiracy. In  the  US,  about 
80,000,  or  11  per  cent  (rf  the 
700.000  American  troops  who 
served  in  the  Gulf,  have 
reported  over  120  different 
symptoms  ranging  from  hair 
loss,  headaches,  heartburn 
and  fatigue  to  skin  rashes  and 
muscle  aches.  Despite 
rumours  of  widespread  birth 
defects,  gynaecological  infer-  J 
tions  in  wives,  and  contagion 
to  health  workers,  there  is  no 
medical  or  statistical  evidence 
that  such  events  have  oc- 
curred. 

Nevertheless,  rumours  con- 
tinue to  proliferate. 

[ Following  file  Pentagon's  dis- 
closure that  there  were  Iraqi 
nerve  agents,  including  sarin 
and  mustard  gas.  at  a bunker 
[ in  Khamisayah  blown  up  by 
troops  in  March  1992,  conspir- 
acy theories  about  a govern- 
I ment  cover-up  have  raged,  not 
only  on  the  Internet,  but  also 
in  many  newspapers.  Yet  five 
distinguished  independent 
I American  panels,  and  many 
more  independent  research- 
ers. medical  experts,  scien- 
tists and  Journalists  have 
found  no  evidence  of  a link 
between  possible  chemical  ex- 
posures and  the  specific  symp- 
toms reported. 

In  December  1096.  for  exam- 
ple. the  Presidential  Advisory 
Committee  on  Guff-war  veter- 
ans1 reported  that 

“available  scientific  evidence 
does  not  indicate  that  such 
long-term  effects  occur  in  hu- 
mans following  low-level  ex- 


posures”. Most  veterans 
reporting  symptoms  were  no- 
where near  Khamisayah. 
while  most  veterans  near 
Khamisayah  have  not 
reported  symptoms,  even  in 
response  to  phone  calls  from 
the  Pentagon.  The  committee 
found  no  scientific  evidence  of 
long-term  effects  from  pesti- 
cides. biological-warfare 
agents  (including  anthrax), 
vaccines,  pyridostigmine  bro- 
mide, infectious  diseases,  de- 
pleted uranium,  oil-well  fire 
smoke,  or  petroleum  products, 
hut  recommended  continued 
research.  At  least  104  such 
studies  are  now  under  way. 

The  committee  did  find  sub- 
stantial evidence  of  effects 
caused  by  stress:  “Stress  is 
known  to  affect  the  brain,  im- 
mune system,  cardiovascular 
system  and  various  hormonal 
responses.  Stress  manifests  in 
diverse  ways,  and  is  likely  to 
be  an  important  contributing 
factor  to  the  broad  range  erf 
physical  and  physiological  Al- 
nesses currently  being 
reported  by  Guff-war  veter- 
ans.” It  called  on  the  US  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  the 
Veterans’  Agency  to  work 
toward  better  communica- 
tions, better  record-keeping, 
and  better  services,  particu- 
larly in  the  area  of  stress- 
reduction  programs. 


AND  did  this 
report,  or  the  ones 
from  the  National 
Academy  of 
Sciences,  or  the 
Institute  of  Medicine,  or 
Nobel-Prlz e-winning  scien- 
tists, or  the  statements  of  Gen- 
eral Schwartzkopf  and  Gen- 
eral PoweD.  or  the  careful 
overviews  in  the  Washington 
Post,  or  the  detailed  investiga- 
tive reporting  of  Michael  Fu- 

mento  in  Reason  and  in  The 
Wall  Street  Journal,  convince 
Americans  that  reports  of  a 
government  cover-up  are  at 
least  exaggerated?  No  way.  , 
-This  is  a disease,  not  a syn- 
drome,” yelled  ex-Air-Eorte 
nurse  Joyce  Riley,  an  activist ; 
who  claims  to  have  caught  the  . 
syndrome  by  working  with 
Gulf-war  veterans  and  to  have  ; 


ILLUSTRATION:  JAMES  MEALING 

passed  it  mi  to  her  dog.  “We’re 
going  to  kick  the  ass  of  the 
government  until  it  owns  up 
and  pays  up.” 

Well,  some  might  think,  the 
US  has  always  been  subject  to 
attacks  of  paranoia,  and 
Americans  are  the  ones  with 
conspiracy  theories  about 
flight  TWA  800.  power  lines, 
the  Kennedy  assassination, 
and  the  death  of  Elvis.  Con- 
spiracy' theories  and  parables 
of  paranoia  are  not  just  fam- 
iliar, but  even  weirdly  com- 
forting in  contemporary 
American  culture.  It  is  easier 
to  imagine  plots  than  to  deal 
with  uncertainties,  and  more 
exciting  to  whip  up  emotion 
about  enemies  within  than  to 
contend  with  the  confusion 
and  anxiety  of  social  change. 
American  TV  and  print  jour- 
nalists have  played  a signifi- 
cant rede  in  escalating  anxi- 
eties and  exacerbating 
distrust,  by  playing  up  suspi- 
cions, playing  down  evidence, 
and  publicising  the  unproven 
— and  highly  disputed  — hy- 
potheses of  a few  doctors. 

So  is  Britain  different?  Of  | 
the  45,000  British  troops  sent 
to  the  Gulf,  about  L200,  or  3 
per  cent,  have  reported  symp- 
toms including  fatigue, 
rashes,  headaches,  aching 
joints,  dizziness  and  diar- 
rhoea Many  of  them  are 
' blaming  the  Ministry  erf  De- 
fence for  covering  up  informa- 
tion about  dangerous  organo 
phosphate  pesticides, 
vaccinations,  and  anti-nerve- 
agent  tablets  of  pyridostig- 
mine bromide,  a medication 
used  safely  for  decades  to 
treat  myaesthenia  gravis. 
Since  there  is  no  medical  or 
scientific  evidence  that  these 
agents  can  cause  file  constella- 
tion of  symptoms  reported, 
theories  flourish  of  a “cock- 
tail'' of  various  agents,  with  a 
nearly  infinite  number  of 
combinations  and  permuta- 
tions to  be  investigated.  Brit- 
ish newspapers,  from  the  Ex- 
press to,  tt  must  be  said,  the 
Guardian,  have  participated 
in  the  uncritical  reporting  of 
these  rumours  and  charges. 

Now  John  Reid,  file  new 
Armed  Forces  Minister,  has 
announced  a government 
action  plan.  It  will  include 
careful  investigation  of  the 


UNLIKE  Britain. 

the  US  has  been 
paying  disability 
compensation  and 
medical  costs  for 
vets  with  Gulf  War  Syndrome 
all  along,  and  rightly  so.  since 
these  symptoms  are  service- 
connected  whatever  their  spe- 
cific cause.  What  remains  to 
be  seen  is  whether  Britain  can 
be  more  successful  than  the 
US  in  establishing  confidence 
in  a scientific  investigation  of 
Gulf  War  Syndrome,  espe- 
cially if  that  investigation, 
like  all  the  American  ones, 
finds  no  evidence  for  the 
drugs/vaccine  scenario.  Will 
science  or  suspicion  of  gov- 
ernment win  out? 

Of  course,  distrust  of  gov- 
ernment in  the  1990s  is  regret- 
table but  clearly  understand- 
able. There  have  been 
blunders-  There  have  been 
cover-ups.  There  has  been  de- 
ceit Nonetheless  in  this  case, 
reason,  science  and  history 
are  all  on  the  side  of  psycho- 
logical rather  than  chemical 
causes  for  the  syndrome.  And 
meanwhile,  the  tragic  stand- 
off of  men  and  women  suffer- 
ing from  the  all-too-genuine 
after-effects  of  war,  scientists 
and  doctors  unable  to  combat 
the  forces  of  rumour  and  pan- 
ic. and  democratic  govern- 
ments caught  in  the  middle,  is 
producing  a secondary  epi- 
demic oT  misunderstanding, 
accusation  and  blame.  More- 
over, veterans  and  their  fam- 
ilies are  being  frightened  by 
unfounded  rumours  of  conta- 
gion, sexual  transmission,  to- 
talities and  birth  defects. 

A century  after  Freud,  and 
80  years  after  the  Great  War,  I 
psychologically  caused  illness  , 
is  still  stigmatised  and 
mocked.  The  scornful  dis- 
missal of  war  neuroses  as 
imaginary,  phoney,  unmanly, 
disgraceful  or  trumped-up 
drives  veterans  to  demand 
“real”  — that  is,  clinical  — 
causes  for  their  distress.  Yet 
the  suffering  of  Guff  War  Syn- 
drome is  real  by  any  measure, 
and  the  symptoms  caused  by 
war  neurosis  are  just  as  pain- 
ful and  incapacitating  as  if 
they  were  caused  by  sarin, 
pesticides  or  vaccines.  War 
neurosis  is  not  imaginary,  or 
fake,  or  simply  in  the  head;  it 
is  a valid  explanation  of  pain, 
and  fully  deserves  our  com- 
passion and  respect  Until  we 
can  acknowledge  that  war, 
even  just  war,  makes  people 
sick,  and  that  even  heroes  can 
be  affected  by  the  tensions  of 
modern  combat  no  objective 
panels  or  costly  studies  can 
change  the  likelihood  that  vet- 
erans will  seek  to  dignify 
their  symptoms  and  reaffirm 
their  patriotism  by  insisting 
on  material  cause. 

For  centuries,  the  British 

have  prided  themselves  on 

their  resistance  to  rumour- 
panics,  paranoia  and  scape- 
goating. It  will  be  a great  pity, 
and  a dishonour  to  the  sol- 
diers of  the  Great  War.  if  this 
tradition  is  overturned  now. 

Elaine  Showalter.  1997 
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Martin  Kettle 


During  the  election 
campaign.  Tony  Blair 
was  regularly  accused 
of  bringing  president  ial-si  vie 
politics  to  Britain,  a charge 
which  his  well-choreographed 
approach  to  the  premiership 
since  May  1 will  certainly 
have  done  Little  to  dispel.  But 
all  that  is  mere  surface  presi- 
dentialism.  The  claim  that 
Blair  Is  making  British  poli- 
tics more  presidential  could 
also  be  right  for  a more  sub- 
stantial reason,  of  which  little 
has  yet  been  heard. 

One  of  the  less  trumpeted 
measures  in  this  week's 
Queen’s  Speech  was  the 
pledge  to  hold  a referendum 
on  the  creation  of  a new  "stra- 
tegic authority"  for  London, 
to  be  headed  by  a directly 
elected  mayor.  Labour’s  pro- 
posal will  be  put  to  a referen- 
dum in  the  capital  next  May. 
at  the  same  time  as  the  Lon- 
don borough  elections.  If  it  is 
adopted,  further  legislation 
will  follow,  and  in  May  2000 
Londoners  will  elect  the  new 
authority  and  the  new  mayor 
on  a capital-wide  basis. 

Thus  far.  most  of  the  argu- 
ment about  the  new  proposals 
has  centred  on  the  division  of 
powers  between  the  existing 
32  boroughs  and  the  proposed 
new  Greater  London  Author- 
ity. Labour’s  manifesto  said 
there  would  be  no  duplication 
between  the  two.  and  that  the 
GLA  will  take  responsibility 
for  what  it  describes  as  "Lon- 
don-wide  issues’’,  which  in- 
clude economic  regeneration, 
planning,  policing,  transport 
and  environmental  protec- 
tion. That  leaves  many  words 
unspoken,  of  which  the  most 
important  is  education,  a Lon- 
don-wide issue  in  feet  if  not  in 
law. 

But  the  most  intriguing 
part  of  the  package  is  the 
direct  election  of  the  new 
mayor  of  London.  Crucial  as- 
pects of  this  proposal,  such  as 
the  mayor's  powers  and 
relationship  with  the  GLA. 
have  not  been  settled  yet  But 
the  commitment  to  the  new 
post  and  to  direct  election  is 
very  much  Blair's  own.  It 1 
reflects  his  awareness  that 
mayoral  elections  In  the  i 
United  States  and  Europe  I 
help  to  give  mayors  not  just 
local  credibility  but  national 
prominence  as  welL 
Until  now.  no  part  of  the 
British  electorate  has  ever  be- 
fore had  the  opportunity  to 
elect  anyone  to  any  office 
more  senior  than  that  of  a 
local  councillor  or  a member 
of  parliament  Yet  from  2000. 
the  5 million  or  so  voters  of 
London  will  break  that 
mould,  giving  a personal 
mandate  to  a single  elected 


politician  which  will  be 
unique  in  British  history  and 
politics.  Even  Tony  Blair, 
presidential  in  style  as  be 
may  be.  will  not  be  able  to 
claim  such  personal  authority 
from  the  voters  as  the  mayor 
erf  London. 

Even  very  brief  consider- 
ation of  this  fact  makes  one 
realise  that  this  is  something 
unprecedented.  If  the  post  is 
to  mean  anything  at  all.  the 
mayor  of  London  will  become 
the  most  powerful  person  in 
British  local  government  The 
mayor  will  have  a larger  elec- 
torate that  any  putative 
prime  minister  of  Scotland. 
Wales  or  Northern  Ireland. 
He  or  she  will  speak  for  more 
voters  than  the  leaders  of 
Denmark,  Ireland,  Luxem- 
bourg or  Finland.  For  that 
reason  too.  London's  mayor 
will  become  the  most  promi- 
nent extra -parliamentary  pol- 
itician in  the  land.  It  will  be  a 
post  on  a par  with  the  Cabi- 
net, and  as  devolution  else- 
where takes  shape,  it  could  be 
more  important  than  most 
ministries. 

All  ofwbicb  means  that  the 
wav  the  mayor  is  chosen  will 
become  a hugely  intense  con- 
test. As  the  principal  party  in 
London.  Labour's  nomination 
process  will  be  specially  hard- 
fought.  Labour’s  primary  will 
presumably  be  conducted  on 
a one-member-one-vote  basis; 
on  current  form  it  will  be  a 
bitter  struggle  between 
Blair's  candidate  and  Gordon 
Brown’s,  with  the  left  mount- 
ing a considerable  challenge 
too.  One  can  imagine  some  of 
the  junior  politicians  who 
may  fancy'  a shot  — Tony- 
Banks  had  his  hat  in  the  ring 
early,  and  Margaret  Hodge  is 
unlikely  not  to  have  given  the 
matter  some  thought.  But 
Labour  may  be  tempted  to  go 
For  a heavier  hitter,  even 
John  Prescott  himself? 

But  the  Tory  nomination 
will  matter  too.  Local  govern- 
ment is  the  route  back  to 
credibility  for  the  Conserva- 
tives, and  London,  as  iu  the 
past,  could  be  their  greatest 
prize.  The  Tories  may  have 
woo  only  It  out  or  the  T-l 
London  seals  on  May  l.  but 
they  took  31  per  cent  of  the 
votes,  so  a Tory  mayoral  vic- 
tory in  2000  or  2004"  is  by  no 
means  out  of  the  question  if 
the  party  holds  together  and 
Labour  becomes  unpopular. 
Mayor  Hague  of  London? 
Don't  rule  it  out. 

IN  any  event,  this  will  be  a 
post  richly  worth  having. 
Depending  upon  the  sys- 
tem of  nomination,  it  will  also 
be  a post  which  is  unusually 
open  to  a strong  non-party- 
candidate.  A business  candi- 
date like  Richard  Branson,  or 
someone  with  a lot  of  local 
media  exposure  like  Trevor 
Phillips,  could  probably  run 
well.  Depending  upon  the  sys- 
tem of  election  (surely  even 
Labour  would  not  preserve 
first-past-the-post  system  for 
this  contest),  second  prefer- 
ences could  matter  a lot  too. 
so  the  major  party  candidates 
would  have  to  be  attractive  to 
the  smaller  parties  too. 

It  is  hard  to  see  it  ending 
there.  If  London  has  an 
elected  mayor,  will  Birming- 
ham. Manchester  and  Leeds 
be  far  behind?  Just  as  devolu- 
tion to  Scotland  and  Wales  is 
bound  to  encourage  the 
English  regions  to  guard  their 
own  interests,  so  direct  elec- 
tions in  London  will  have  a 
knock-on  effect  In  other  cities 
around  the  country  too.  And 
if  that  happens,  then  perhaps 
we  are  not  so  tor  away  from 
seeing  the  first  elected  British 
president  after  alL 
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10  FINANCE  AND  ECONOMICS 


‘Stalin’s 
Granny’ 
goes  hell 
for  leather 


Reputations 


Helen  Liddell 
has  had  to 
live  down  an 
erotic  novel 
and  links 
to  Robert 
Maxwell,  but 
REBECCA  SMITHERS  finds 
the  Economic  Secretary 
respected  for  her  mastery 
of  detail  and  tough  stance 
on  pension  mis-selling 


Helen  uddell 
sinks  into  a < 
comfy  armchair 
in  her  vast  office  : 
at  the  Treasury, 
still  scarcely 
able  to  believe  that  after  just 
three  years  as  an  MP  she  is 
now  a minister  in  Tony 
Blair’s  Government  and  a key 
member  of  Gordon  Brown's 
powerful  new  Treasury  team. 

“It’s  incredible,”  she  says. 
"We’ve  been  out  of  power  ibr 
18  years,  but  now  we're  here 
making  decisions  and  getting 
things  done  so  quickly. 
There’s  a real  sense  of  enthu- 
siasm and  energy  and  we’re 
going  hen  for  leather.  I think 
it’s  really  brought  home  to 
everyone  the  paralysis  of  the 
previous  government 
Already  used  to  the  gruel- 
ling 16-hour  day  demanded  by  1 
the  new  government's  hectic 
programme  (but  not  it  aeons, 1 
the  labyrinth  of  corridors  in  ! 
the  building,  which  she  com- 1 
pares  with  the  periphirique, 
the  Paris  ring-road)  the  new 
Economic  Secretary  to  the 
Treasury  has  wasted  no  time 
showing  she  means  business. 

Within  days  of  entering  the 
Treasury,  she  decided  urgent 
action  was  needed  to  tackle 
the  enormous  backlog  of  com- 
pensation cases  from  individ- 


uals who  had  been  wrongly 
advised  in  the  late  eighties 
and  early  nineties  by  pension 
providers  and  financial  advi- 
sers to  leave  their  occupa- 
tional schemes  and  take  out 
personal  pensions. 

In  spite  of  some  work  by 
her  predecessor.  Dame  An- 
gela Knight,  who  earlier  this 
year  ordered  the  Securities 
and  Investment  Board  chair- 
man.  Sir  Andrew  Large,  to  in- 
stigate an  "action  plan”  as  a 
first  step  towards  sorting  out 
the  mess,  she  was  amazed  to 
find  out  how  little  progress 
had  been  made.  Fewer  than 
7,000  people  had  been  compen- 
sated out  of  nearly  480,000  pri- 
ority cases,  while  the  compa- 
nies which  had  built  up  the 
biggest  backlogs  included 
high-profile  high  street 
names  such  as  Cooperative 
Insurance,  Legal  & General, 
Pearl,  Prudential  and  TSB. 

She  admits  she  was 
shocked  by  the  complacency 
of  Britain's  best  known  com- 
panies. "It  is  clear  they  have 
been  dragging  their  heels. 
There  has  been  a phenomenal 
amount  of  buck-passing,  with 
company  boards  completely 
detached  from  executive  deci- 
sion-making and  perfor- 
mance.’’ she  says. 

So  she  cracked  the  whip. 


THE  NEW  ERA 


The  Observer 


John 

Mortimer: 

What  it’s 
like  to  be 
going  blind 


officials  sprang  into  action 
and  at  a 20-minute  meeting  on 
Wednesday,  she  made  it  clear 
to  senior  executives  from  28 
of  the  worst  offending  firms 
that  she  expected  them  to 
report  back  within  a month  to 
update  her  on  progress. 

Also  in  attendance  were  the 
regulators  overseeing  the  pro- 
gramme — Sir  Andrew  and 
his  chief  executive,  Andrew 
Winkler,  and  Colette  Bo  we, 
head  of  the  Personal  Invest- 
ment Authority.  A source  at 
the  meeting  said:  ’It  was  ex- 
tremely tense  and  quite 
nerve-racking.  You  could  say 
there  were  a lot  of  very  wor- 
ried people  there  who  were 
even  more  worried  when  they 
left  the  building.” 

The  firms  now  have  specific 
targets  to  clear  up  their  cases, 
with  a wide  range  of  disci- 
plinary measures  if  they  fan 
to  do  so.  Mrs  Liddell  wants 
thorn  “named  and  shamed” 
through  the  publication  of 
regular  reports  showing  their 
progress  — or  lack  of  it  — in 
dealing  with  their  cases, 
backed  up  with  the  threat  of 
finos  or  disqualification. 

And,  perhaps  worse  still, 
there  is  the  threat  of  exclu- 
sion from  any  kind  of  partici- 
pation in  further  reforms  to 
the  multi-billion  pound  pen- 
sions and  flnanrial  services 
market  — a key  plank  in 
Labour's  planned  reforms  to 
the  welfare  state.  Given  that 
Labour's  manifesto  commit- 
ment to  a shake-up  of  finan- 
cial services  regulation  did 
not  lead  to  any  formal  move 
in  tiie  Queen's  Speech,  she  is 
also  due  to  announce  the  out- 
line for  a new  regime  in  the 
coming  weeks,  ahead  of  new 
financial  services  legislation. 
Most  likely  is  the  creation  of 
one  powerful  "super"  City 
regulator  with  a dear  man- 
date to  protect  tiie  consumer. 

Breaking  out  into  a girlish 
giggle.  Liddell  mates  it  clear 
the  life  companies  got  short 
shrift  from  her.  "1  think  I 
quite  took  them  by  surprise.  I 
think  they  saw  me  as  some 
sort  of  nanny  figure  telling 
them  to  eat  up  their  greens.” 
Already  senior  figures  within 
the  regulatory  bodies  say  pri- 
vately that  they  are  im- 
pressed with  the  speed  with 
which  this  doughty  Scot  has 
grasped  the  finer  detail  of  a 
complex,  highly  technical 
area.  And  the  Treasury  press 
office  was  cock-a-hoop  with 
the  press  coverage  she  has 
generated,  signalling 
Labour’s  new  “get  tough”  ap- 
proach to  the  “fat  cat”  life 
companies  and  a willingness 
to  be  the  consumer's  friend. 

It  is  hard  to  believe  that 
this  self-confessed  toughie  — 
the  daughter  of  a working- 
class  Glaswegian  bus  driver 
— Is  the  same  woman  who 
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Helen  Uddell,  the  new  Economic  Secretary,  is  quickly  finding  her  way  in  the  Treasury  labyrinth  photograph:  david  sjujtoe 


penned  a semi-erotic  novel  be- 
fore accepting  a job  from  Rob- 
ert Maxwell  that  earned  her 
the  reputation  as  the  tycoon’s 
“hatchet  woman**  in  Scotland. 

Before  that  she  had  trained 
as  an  economist  at  Strath- 
clyde University  — a back- 
ground that  puts  her  at  ease 
with  her  new  Job — before  be- 
coming economics  correspon- 
dent  at  the  BBC. 


SHE  THEN  ruled 
the  roost  in  the 
Scottish  Labour 
Party,  keeping  its 
many  warring  ac- 
tions at  bay  as  its 
general  secretary  for  U years. 
She  was  then  passed  over  for 
the  same  job  down  south,  giv- 
ing her  the  chance  for  a break 
and  prompting  ■ an  unlikely 
move  into  writing,  where  she 
penned  her  first  and  only 
novel.  Elite. 

The  story  is  that  Cap’n  Bob 
picked  up  the  telephone  to 
her,  offering  her  a £50,000  job 
with  his  Scottish  newspaper 
group  and  bellowing  down 
the  line  that  she  was  far  too 
young  to  retire.  i 

Now  aged  46,  she  entered 
Westminster  only  three  years 
ago  after  winning  the  Monk- 
lands  East  by-election  caused 
by  the  death  of  the  former 
Labour  leader  John  Smith. 
Smith  was  her  mentor  and  al- 
though his  death  was  a blow 
to  her.  it  toughened  her 
resolve  to  “serve  the  commu- 
nity”. That  is  why  one  of  her 
biggest  priorities  is  to  help 
consumers  who  have  been 
wronged.  As  well  as  sorting 


! out  the  pensions  mis-selling 
scandal,  another  of  her  prior- 
ities Is  to  help  people  “like 
you  and  I — who  don’t  even 
know  they’re  victims,  but  will 
find  out  when  if  s too  late". 

She  estimates  there  are  up 
to  L5  million  people  in  this 
category  and  the  Treasury  is 
drawing  up  ways  of  targeting 
them,  perhaps  through  a 
series  of  advertisements.  It 
will  take  time  to  build  up  con- 
sumer trust  in  the  discredited 
financial  services  industry, 
but  she  sees  effective  regula- 
tion as  key  to  that  process. 

Back  to  Maxwell,  inevita- 
bly, where  she  talks  about  her 
experiences  of  working  with  , 
>nrn  and  her  own  plight  as  a 
Maxwell  pensioner.  She  I 
points  out  that  she  had  trans- 1 
ferred  15  years'  worth  of  con- 
tributions into  the  Mirror 
Group  scheme  when  she 
joined  and  is  now  a deferred 
pensioner,  which  means  she 
still  does  not  know  what  she 
will  get  when  tee  retires. 

“But  It  wasn’t  just  the  feet 
that  I suffered  personally,” 
she  says.  “After  Maxwell’s' 
death  and  the  first  signs  of 
the  pension  scandal,  I was 
brought  down  to  London  to 
join  the  crisis  management 
team  What  that  meant  was 
taking  calls  from  distraught 
pensioners  and  also  seeing 
how  the  Ctfy  reacted  to  the 
failure  of  the  regulatory  net.” 

The  experience  meant  that 
she  was  forced  to  learn  rap- 
idly about  pension  law  and 
sbe  took  that  interest  to  West- 
minster, where  she  was  one  of 
the  few  people  who  valun- 


Breaking  out  into 
a girlish  giggle, 
Liddell  makes 
clear  that  the  life 
companies  got  -* 
short  shrift. 

‘I  think  I quite  took 
them  by  surprise.  I 
think  they  saw  me 
as  some  sort  of 
nanny  figure 
telling  them  to  eat 
up  their  greens’ 


teered  to  work  on  the  pen- 
sions Bill.  Mrs  Liddell  is  one 
of  19  women  given  jobs  in  the 
Government  by  Mr  Blair  and 
she  still  confesses  to  having 
been  "amazed"  when  she  got 
the  calL 

. Mike  O’Brien,  who  held  the 
job  in  opposition,  was  passed 
over  in  her  favour,  but  tee 
pays  tribute  to  him  for  the 
groundwork  be  did. 

Yesterday  the  Treasury 
published  the  details  of  her 
full  ministerial  portfolio, 
where  In  addition  to  her  main 
task  of  City  and  financial  ser- 


vices regulation.  Gordon 
Brown  has  given  her  respoos- 
bility  for  women’s  issues  — ‘ 
including  the  thorny  issue  of 
tax. 

That  is  an  important  area. 
she  believes,  and  one  where 
there  is  further  scope  for  “lat- 
eral thinking”  and  simplifica- 
tion. The  other  responsibil- 
ities in  her  not  inconsiderable' ; 
portfolio  include  the  Office  of 
National  Statistics — another 
significant  patch,  given 
Labour’s  commitment  to 
revising  the  way  unemploy- 
ment statistics  are  calculated 
and  presented  — as  well  as 
debt  management,  foreign 
reserves,  national  savings 
and  EMU. 

Any  fears  that  her  associa- 
tion with  Maxwell  might 
eventually  come  back  to 
haunt  her  seem  to  have  faded 
over  the  years.  Her  recruit- 
ment apparently  came  about 
because  she  was  a close  friend 
of  Joe  Haines.  Harold  Wil- 
son’s press  secretary  at  Num- 
ber 10,  who  later  went  to  work 
for  MaxwelL  At  the  time  this 
was  viewed  with  some  suspi- 
cion. “She  was  employed  as 
director  of  personnel  at  the 
Scottish  Dally  Record," 
recalls  one  former  .colleague, 
“but  the  view  of  the  senior  ex- 
ecutives was  that  It  was  a 
strictly  personal  appointment 
by  Maxwell,  because  she  had 
no  relevant  skills'  and  was 
often  off  doing  other  things 
unrelated  to  that  job." 

And  she  won  no  brownie 
points  when  she  tried  to  play 
down  her  Maxwell  links  dur- 
ing her  byelection  campaign. 


Dealers  dream  of  heady  days  again 


Euro  Eye 


Mark  Milner 


HOME  counties  es- 
tate agents  should 
start  marking  up 
the  prices  at  the 
luxury  end  of  the  market 
London  car  dealers  might 
consider  ordering  a few 
more  Borsches  and  Fer- 
raris.  Champagne  salesmen 
in  the  square  mile,  too, 
should  stock  up. 

Why?  The  answer,  de- 
pending on  your  point  of 

TOURIST  RATES  — RANK  SELLS  ~ 

Australia  £05  France  9.12 
Austria  19.097  Germany  2.7123 
Belgium  56.01  Greece  436.00 
Canada  119  Hong  Kong  1134 

Cyprus  13020  India  58.74 

Denmark  10.40  Ireland  1.0400 
Finland  aza  tararf  5.57 


▼lew,  lies  in  Luxembourg 
or  the  City. 

Take  the  Luxembourg 
end  first  The  government 
of  the  Grand  Duchy  has 
been  peering  into  its  crys- 
tal ball,  and  has  decided 
there  are  problems  ahead 
with  monetary  union. 

Unlike  most  other  Euro- 
pean governments,  the  Lux- 
embourg administration 
has  not  been  pondering 
how  it  will  meet  the  Maas- 
tricht criteria  for  monetary 
union. 

It  doesn't  need  to.  For 
Luxembourg,  such  matters 
as  debt  deficit  inflation 
I etc  are  a breeze. 

1 Nor  has  it  been  making 
| noises  about  others  cooking 
the  books  in  order  to  make 
! file  first  wave  of  currencies 
signing  up  for  monetary 
i union. 

Instead  Luxembourg’s 
I governmental  team,  led  by 
jean-Clande  Juncker  — a 
man  rapidly  making  a 
name  for  himself  as  a seri- 
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eras  player  within  EU  cir-; 
des  — has  been  looking  at 
the  possibility,  nay  proba- 
bility, that-  the  foreign  ex- 
change markets  will  seek  to 
exploit  any  uncertainties 
about  the  rates  at  which 
currencies  signing  up  for 
monetary  union  will  be 
fixed. 

Rather  than  prolong  the' 
agony  and  the  consequent 
; opportunities  for  foreign 
exchange  speculators  to 
I wreak  havoc,  Mr  Juncker 
and  his  colleagues  are  float- 
I ing  the  idea  that  “indica- 
tive" rates  should  be  fixed 
this  autumn  — during  the 
Luxembourg  presidency  of 
theEU. 

That  would  be  well  ahead 
of  the  schedule  laid  down  in 
the  Maastricht  treaty  — 
theoretically  on  January  1. 
1999,  but  actually  earlier 
according  to  monetary  af- 
fairs commissioner  Yves- 
Thlbault  de  Silgny. 

It  would  even  be  some  six 
months  or  so  ahead  of  the 
decision  as  to  which 
countries  would  actually 
qualify. 

In  the  light  of  what  hap- 
pened in  1992.  it  is  under- 
standable that  politicians 
should  try  to  prevent  the 
foreign  exchange  markets 
from  blowing  monetary 


union  off  course.  Under- 
standable, bat  wrong.  That 
is  where  the  City  comes  in* 
in  the  sense  that  it  is  home 
to  the  world's-  largest  for- 
eign exchange  market  — 
turnover  $464  billion  a day 
at  the  last  count. 

Foreign  exchange  dealers 
love  it  when  politicians  to 
set  currency  targets.  It 
gives  them  something  at 
which  to  aim. 

They  are  especially 
pleased  when  the  political 
importance  attached  to . 
Such  targets  means  that ' 
central  banks  are  forced  to 
defend  them  at  whatever ' 


German  mark  against 


cost  to  the  tax  payer.  The 
technique  is  simple.  Specu- 
lators "short”  a currency; 
that  is,  sell  amounts  of  the 
target  currency  which  they' 
don’t  actually  own. 

In  the  very  short  run  they 
hope  the  value  of  the  cur- 
rency will  fall  within  the 
two  days  they  have  to  pay  ' 
for  the  currency  they  have 
sold.  ! 

On  a longer  run  they  sell  . 
it  and  then  borrow  the ! 
money  to  pay  the  Initial 
liability.  . ■ j 

The  aim  here  is  to  see  the 
value  of  the  currency  falls  I 
sufficiently  for  them  to  j 


..."  "m  w n h « 'jj  j7 
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repay  the  loan,  the  interest 
on  it  and  still  make  a profit. 
If  it  does  falLthey  win;  if  it 
rises,  they  lose. 

For  example,  supposing  a 
dealer  sold.  Italian  lire  for 
German  marks  at  a rate  of 
1000  lire  for  every  mark.  If 
the  rate  then  fell  to  (say) 
lire  .1010-  for.  every  mark, 
then  the  dealer  could  con- 
vert Us  minks  back  Into 
lire,  making  a 10  lire  profit 
on  every  mark. 

• Governments  and  central 
• banks  have  some  defences. 
They  can  bay  the  threat- 
ened currency  themselves, 
maintaining  its  price  and 
therefore  frustrating  the 
speculators. 

They  can  also  raise  Inter- 
est rates  to  a level  where  if 
becomes  too  expensive  to 

.sell- 

The  -best  defence,  how- 
ever, is  credibility  — the 
market’s  belief  that  curren- 
cies are  at  their  “comet** 
level,  ie  in  line  with  rela- 
tive - - economic 

fundamentals. 

Take  the  mark  against 
the  Dutch  guilder.  As  the 
chart  shows;  the  rate  has 
barely  flickered  in  a de- 
cade. giving  speculators  lit- 
tle scope.  Not  so  the  lira, 
however  (or  for  that  matter 
the  pound). 
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BAT  reignites 
debate  over 
break-up  plan 


FINANCE  AND  ECONOMICS  1 1 


Too  uniform  for  comfort 


Um  Buckingham 
and  Tony  May 


AT  Industries,  the 
tobacco  and  insur- 
ance group,  is 
f understood  to  have 
revived  plans  to 
split  itself  into  two  as  a pre- 
lude to  a possible  blockbuster 
merger  in  the  financial  ser- 
vices sector. 

Sources  in  the  City  said  last 

night  that  BAT  was  again 
looking  at  proposals  to  sepa- 
rate its  insurance  interests, 
including  Eagle  Star  and 
Allied  Dunbar,  from  its 
tobacco  brands  such  as  Lucky 
Strike  and  Kent 
Financial  advisers  are 
working  on  a demerger  de- 
signed to  increase  the  value  of 
the  group,  which  has  suffered 
because  of  concerns  over  the 
raft  of  lawsuits  lodged  by 
smokers  against  its  large 
American  tobacco  operation. 

The  demerger  negotiations 
have  resurfaced  five  months 
after  a spectacular  plan  to 
split  the  group  in  two  anH 
merge  the  financial  services 
business  with  Commercial 
Union  fell  apart 
They  axe  taking  place  as 
rival  tobacco  group  GaXLaher 
looks  set  to  command  a price 
of  wen  over  £2  billion  when  it 
floats  later  this  month. 


BAT  Industries 


Fears  about  the  outcome  of 
multi-billion-dollar  lawsuits 
against  BAT's  US  tobacco 
subsidiary.  Brown  & William- 
son, have  led  the  market  to 
place  no  value  on  BAT's  ciga- 
rette business  which,  with  a 
13  per  cent  market  share,  is 
one  of  the  largest  in  the 
world. 

But  the  recent  disclosure 
that  tobacco  groups  are  start- 
ing to  discuss  a potential  fi- 
nancial settlement  with  liti- 
gants in  the  US  is  beginning 
to  change  market  thinking 

Although  the  monetary 
value  of  any  Industry  settle- 
ment would  be  huge  — a col- 
lective $250  billion  over  25 
years  is  being  talked  of  — it 
would  obliterate  only  BAT’s 
American  cigarette  profits. 
The  company  made  trading 
profits  of  £1.6  billion  from 
tobacco  last  year,  only  about 
a quarter  of  which  came  from 
North  America. 

A spokesman  for  BAT 
would  not  rule  out  the  possi- 
bility of  demerger  and 
this  was  certainly  an  option  if 
directors  thought  the  struc- 
ture of  the  company  would 
act  as  an  impediment  to  a 
merger.  The  company  has 
been  mentioned  as  a potential 
buyer  of  Alliance  & Leicester 
and  Abbey  National.  But  the 
spokesman  said  the  issue  of 
demerger  was  looked  at  regu- 


larly and  denied  any  deal  was 
imminent 

Gallaher.  which  controls 
39  per  cent  of  the  British 
tobacco  market  with  brands 
such  as  Benson  & Hedges  and 
Silk  Cut,  is  being  floated  on 
later  this  month  by  its  US 
parent,  American  Brands. 

The  City  predicts  a high 
level  of  interest  in  Gallaher 
shares  from  institutions 
America  and  Britain  because 
it  is  likely  to  Join  the  bench- 
mark FTSE  loo  index,  which 
means  a large  number  of  in 
stitutional  Investors  will  have 
to  buy  shares  to  keep  the 
right  weighting  in  their  port- 
folios. 

Peter  Wilson,  Gallaber’s 
chairman  and  chief  execu 
five,  attacked  the  Govern 
meat's  plans  to  ban  cigarette 
advertising.  “It  will  not  have 
an  effect  on  the  overall  con 
sumption  of  cigarettes  be- 
cause that  is  not  the  effect  of 
advertising.'*  He  pointed  out 
that  tobacco  consumption  had 
risen  in  Norway  since  a ban 
on  advertising  was  imposed. 

He  said  the  group  would 
promote  Benson  & Hedges 
and  Silk  Cut  in  any  way 
could  and  had  been  diversify- 
ing its  marketing  methods. 

British  cigarette  sales  are 
riwrlinTng  and  the  group  aims 
to  expand  its  international 
business  to  compensate. 


Pe-tax  profits.  £bn 
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Seagram  opts  for  chaser  as 
rt  awaits  merger  progress 


UsaBeUngtom 
CRy  Edtor 


SEIGRAM.  the  Canadian 
dinks  group,  is  under- 
sood  to  have  made  a 
secret  tpproach  to  buy  one  of 
Guinnss'  top  whisky  brands 
if  conpetllion  worries  in  the 
Amercan  market  look  likely 
to  btak  the  planned  merger 
with  trend  Metropolitan. 

AK«ugh  Seagram  — the 
wort's  fourth  biggest  spirits 
manfacturer  — is  maintain- 
ing position  of  strong  hostil- 
ity I the  merger,  one  of  its 
exefltlves  is  believed  to  have 
exposed  Interest  in  buying 
Dewr’s. 

Ills  would  leave  the 
meged  group.  GMG  Brands, 
to  ttneentrate  primarily  on 
Grad  Metropolitan's  leading 


whisky  brand.  J&B  Rare,  in 
the  north  American  market 

J&B  is  estimated  to  sell 
nearly  twice  as  many  cases  as 
Dewar's  which  has  returned 
poorer  results  recently  than 
Guinness's  premium  whis- 
kies, Johnnie  Walker  Red  and 
Black. 

A spokeswoman  for  Sea- 
gram said  the  group  had  no 
comment  to  make  on  specula- 
tion about  Dewar’s  but  would 
be  opposing  the  deal  — which 
will  create  a group  more  than 
twice  the  size  of  Allied  Do- 
raecq,  its  nearest  rival  — to 
anti-trust  authorities. 

But  a senior  drinks  indus- 
try executive  insisted  that  a 
Seagram  official  had  opened 
contacts  with  Guinness  man- 
agers in  case  they  were  forced 
to  consider  selling  one  of  the 
whisky  brands,  which  are 


regarded  as  most  likely  to 
cause  problems  with  the  US 
regulators. 

Guinness  and  Grand  Metro- 
politan have  already  submit- 
ted their  arguments  in  sup- 
port of  the  merger  to  the 
European  and  US  competition 
regulators  and  these  will 
stress  the  groups'  contention 
that  together  their  brands  ac- 
count for  less  than  10  per  cent 
of  the  world  spirits  market 

A decision  on  both  sides  of  | 
the  Atlantic  could  well  take 
three  or  four  months  and  both 
companies  have  said  it  could 
be  1998  before  the  merger. 

Shares  in  the  companies, 
which  began  the  week  by  un- 
veiling their  £22  billion 
merger  plans,  both  closed  last 
night  at  568V4p,  4p  up  for 
GrandMet  and  2p  higher  for 
Guinness. 
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Acid  test  as  Next  faces  off-the-wall  action 


Ladbroke  takes  punt  at 
boosting  rugby  revenue 


futta  Finch 


I RIT AIN'S  biggest  book- 
-maker has  kicked  off 
'plans  to  make  betting 
on  Rugby  Union  as  popular  as 
gambling  on  football. 

Ladbroke ‘s  rugby  ambi- 
tions got  under  way  last 
weekend  when  it  opened 
seven  betting  booths  at 
Twickenham  for  the  Pilking- 
ton  Cup  Final. 

Now  the  company  is  to  start 
talks  with  rugby  dubs  around 
the  country,  beginning  with 
crowd-pullers  like  Leicester 
and  Bath,  to  open  more 
outlets. 

"The  Twickenham  facility 
proved  very  popular."  a Lad- 
broke  spokesman  said.  "We 
have  an  agreement  with  the 
RFU  and  will  have  talks  with 
other  grounds.  Rugby  is 
something  we  are  very  keen 
to  get  into.” 

Soccer  betting  has  become 
such  big  business  it  is  not 
hard  to  understand  why  Lad- 
broke, and  its  rivals,  are  keen 
to  copy  the  formula. 


it  accounts  for  about  7 per 
cent  erf  betting  turnover  — • as 
much  as  10  per  cent  In  Scot- 
land — and  is  soon  expected 
to  overtake  greyhound  racing 
as  the  second-biggest  source 
of  income  for  bookmakers. 

More  than  £6  million  will 
be  slapped  on  the  counters  of 
bookmakers  by  3pm  this 
afternoon  as  football  fans 
gamble  on  the  FA  Cup  Final 

That  fixture  has  long  been 
one  of  the  big  events  in  the 
bookies'  calendar.  What  has 
changed  is  the  amount  of  cash 
gambled  on  ordinary  mid-sea- 
son league  matches. 

The  bookies  say  business 
took  off  during  the  1992  Euro- 
pean Championships  in 
Sweden,  but  it  is  Sky  TV’s 
coverage  that  has  made  it 
boom  A spokesman  for  Wil- 
liam Hill  said:  “The  big 
money  is  put  on  televised 
games.  And  the  more  games 
shown  on  TV.  the  bigger  the 
betting  turnover." 

According  to  William  Hill 
a televised  weekend  clash  be- 
tween two  of  the  glamour 
clubs  can  pull  in  up  to 


£500,000.  Even  run-of-the-mill 
midweek  matches  can  attract 
more  than  £100,000. 

The  average  bet  is  £5.  the 
same  as  horseracing,  and  the 
range  of  bets  available  has  ex- 
panded rapidly.  There  are 
single  bets,  such  as  first  and 
last  scorer,  and  full-time 
scores,  plus  increasing  num- 
bers of  combinations  and  ac- 
cumulators. 

Most  bets  are  placed 
through  high-street  shops  but 
Ladbroke  now  has  outlets  at 
every  Premiership  ground, 
with  the  exception  of  Man- 
chester United's  Old  Trafford. 

Alongside  its  new  rugby 
venues,  Ladbroke  has  begun 
to  target  Nationwide  League 
grounds.  "We  don’t  make 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  | 
pounds  out  of  these  outlets,' 
said  a spokesman.  “But  they 
are  a service  and  they  intro- 
duce people  to  betting." 

Many  of  those  people  are 
said  to  be  new  to  betting.  "A 
lot  of  women  bet  on  football." 
Ladbroke  said.  “We  are  also 
reaching  a new  age  group,  the 

elusive  18-to-30-year-olds.” 


NEXT,  the  fashion 
retailer,  was  sued  for 
infringement  of  copyright 
yesterday  after  a complaint 
from  children's  furniture 
designer  Emma  Jefferson, 
writes  Roger  Cowe. 

Lawyers  for  the  designer 
issued  a writ  alleging  that  a 
Next  wallpaper  design  (top 
picture)  was  copied  from 
height  charts  by  the  Emma 


Jefferson  Partnership 
(second  picture). 

Next  insists  that  the  simi- 
larity is  coincidental.  Jef- 
ferson's lawyers,  Theodore 
Goddard,  accept  that  there 
is  no  direct  evidence  to 
show  that  the  design  was 
copied,  but  say  they  are 
confident  that  a coart  will 
uphold  the  complaint.  "The 
onus  is  on  the  defendant  to 


Post  offices  are 
saved  from  axe 


Seumas  Milne 
Labour  Editor 
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Amstrad  transfers  last  subsidiary  to  Betacom 


"THE  disintegration  of  Alan 
I Sugar’s  Amstrad  contin- 
ued yesterday  when  the  com- 
pany transferred  its  remain- 
ing operating  subsidiary  to 
the  separately  quoted  Beta- 
corn,  writes  t^ger  csww. 

Amstrad's  stake  In  Betacom 
will  rise  to  Just  under  70  per 
cent  and  Amstrad.  which 


crew  by  popularisiryj  home 
computing  in  the  1980s.  will 
become  merely  a holding 
company.  Amstrad  owns  the 
Vl glen  direct-selling  com- 
puter operation  as  well  as  foe 
Stake  in  Betacom-  It  recently 
sold  the  mobile  phone  manu- 
facturer Dancall. 

The  transaction  will  leave 


the  communications  com- 
pany Betacom,  also  chaired 
by  Mr  Sugar,  with  Amstrad's  ■ 
consumer  electronics  busi- 
ness. The  deal  will  also  leave 
Amstrad  with  £300  million  in 
cash.  Amstrad  said  yesterday 
that  it  was  still  examining 
ways  of  returning  cash  to 
shareholders. 


backdoor  privatisa- 
tion of  Post  Office 
Counters  — through  a 
bitterly  contested  programme 
of  closures  and  franchising  of 
Crown  Post  Offices  — is  to  be 
baited,  the  Government  an- 
nounced yesterday. 

The  decision  to  suspend  the 
closures  and  franchises,  as 
part  of  an  overall  review  of 
bow  to  give  the  Post  Office 
greater  commercial  freedom, 
fulfils  a long-standing  Labour 
pledge. 

Ian  McCartney,  trade  and 
industry  minister,  said  the 
Government  planned  to 
remove  the  “unnecessary  and 
damaging  shackles"  from  a 
publicly  owned  Post  Office 
after  consultation  with  all  in- 
terested parties. 

The  closure  and  franchis- 
ing of  main  post  offices  to 
retailers  — which  has 
sparked  industrial  action  and 
community  opposition  — had 
caused  concern  and  would  be 
suspended  at  least  until  the 


review  had  been  completed, 
he  said. 

The  Post  Office  welcomed 
the  Government's  commit- 
ment to  removing  restrictions 
on  its  ability  to  operate  in  an 
increasingly  commercialised 
market  But.  in  a message  to 
senior  staff.  John  Roberta, 
Post  Office  chief  executive, 
said  the  Crown  Office  “con- 
version" programme  was  fi- 
nancially important  for  the 
Post  Office.  The  PO  said  the 
programme  generated  £6  mil- 
lion a year. 

Derek  Hodgson,  acting  gen- 
eral secretary  of  tbe  Commu- 
nication Workers'  Union,  said 
Mr  McCartney’s  decision 
showed  Labour  was  ready  to 
listen.  "Local  communities 
have  suffered  years  of  frustra- 
tion as  the  Post  Office,  at  the 
instigation  of  the  previous  ad- 
min istration,  slammed  the 
doors  of  foeir  post  office  after 
sham  consultation  exercises 
which  ignored  the  views  of 

customers." 

Since  1989,  some  920  out  of 
1,500  Crown  Post  Offices  have 
been  dosed  and  franchised  — 
mostly  to  supermarkets. 


explain  the  similarities ,” 
said  solicitor  Simon  Clark. 

Tbe  case  is  the  latest  in  a 
series  of  battles  over  copy- 
right, which  include  dis- 
putes between  super- 
markets and  brand 
manufacturers.  Theodore 
Goddard  has  set  np  tbe  Anti 
Copying  in  Design  group 
(Acid)  to  help  small  design- 
ers fight  large  retailers. 


News  in  brief 


Lloyd’s  agrees 
to  scrutiny 

The  Council  of  Lloyd’s  has 
ended  300  years  of  self-regula- 
tion by  accepting  that  the  De- 
partment of  Trade  and  Indus- 
try and  the  Securities  and 
Investments  Board  should 
also  regulate  the  insurance 
market 

The  DTI  will  monitor  sol- 
vency and  the  SEB  will  over- 
see members'  interests.  An 
SIB  representative  will  be 
drafted  on  to  the  Council  of 
Lloyd’s. 

SFO  chief’s  new  role 

George  Staple,  former  direc- 
tor of  the  Serious  Fraud 

Office,  has  returned  to  the  in- 
ternational law  firm  Clifford 
Chance,  where  he  will  head 
its  advisory  service  on  regula- 
tion and  combatting  interna- 
tional and  domestic  fraud. 

Wassail  raises  £200m 

The  Wassail  conglomerate  is 
to  raise  more  'ban  £200  mil- 
lion from  the  sale  of  70  per 
cent  of  its  US  subsidiary  Gen- 
eral Cable.  This  is  part  of  foe 
company's  capital  reconstruc- 
tion which  will  see  cash 
returned  to  shareholders.  The 
pay-out  Is  likely  to  take  place 
on  May  28,  foe  company  said.  , 


SINCE  Messrs  Blair  and 
Brown  arrived  In  Down- 
ing Street  on  May  2,  the 
FTSE  100  has  climbed  6 per 
cent  and  the  yield  on  longer- 
dated  gilt-edged  stock  has 
fallen  by  half. 

This  despite  a number  of 
pronouncements  by  Labour 
which  could  have  been  dam 

aging:  foe  quarter-point  up- 
tick in  base  rates  (with  more 
possibly  to  follow);  the 
promise  to  press  ahead  with 
the  windfall  tax  on  privatised 
entitles  despite  the  bleat  ings 
of  Sir  Iain  Variance  at  BT  and 
BAA;  the  promise  (quite 
rightly)  to  cap  tbe  usurious 
interest  rates  charges  lavied 
by  companies  such  as  Provi- 
dent Financial  and  tbe  rising 
expectation  that  the  Budget 
will  be  nasty  on  pension  fluid 
taxation. 

Why.  then,  is  there  so  much 
optimism?  On  the  political 
front  despite  Sir  Iain's  well- 
rehearsed  surprise  and  the 
relentless  briefings  from 
BAA,  there  is  no  secret 
agenda  In  the  utilities  tax.  It 
is  Labour's  most  telegraphed 
policy,  despite  efforts  by  for- 
mer banker  Martin  Vander 
Weyer.  writing  in  foe  Daily 
Mail,  to  portray  it  as  a flimsy 
gimmick.  There  has  been  no 
Impact  on  the  stock  market 
largely  because  it  is  the  most 
discounted  tax  change  of  all 
time. 

The  market  is  also  being 
held  up  by  optimism  emanat 
ing  from  New  York  as  well  as 
the  UK’s  own  economic  num- 
bers. The  Tories’  last  month 
in  office  saw  the  Jobless  rate 
continuing  to  fail,  and  the 
most  closely  watched  mea 
sure  or  inflation,  RPIX  (retail 
prices  less  mortgages),  hit  tar- 
get Although  there  may  be  a 
further  base  rate  rise  baked 
in  the  cake,  foe  UK  is  not  in 
one  of  those  savage  stop-go  cy 
cles  of  foe  recent  past 
Another  prop  for  foe  FTSE 
100  is  foe  level  of  merger  ac- 
tivity. The  proposed  £24  bil- 
lion Guinness/GrandMet  deal 
is  spinning  all  kinds  of  propo- 
sitions, including  the  possible 
sale  of  Dewar's  to  Seagram  to 
counter  anti-trust  objections, 
and  eventually  perhaps  the 
spin-off  of  PUsbiuy  and  Bur- 
ger King,  which  would  look 
uncomfortable  in  the  new 
group. 

Moreover,  activity  in  the  fi- 
nancial sector  continues  to 
prop  up  foe  FTSE.  The  on-off 
break-up  of  BAT  is  still  very 
much  in  play  (as  we  report 
today),  along  with  merger 
speculation  surrounding 
Abbey  National,  BZW  and  the 
Royal  Bank,  among  others.  It 
is  a beady  brew  and  suggests 
that  despite  Labour’s  prom- 
ises to  tighten  competition 
policy,  the  new  government  is 
frightening  no  one. 


Golden  shot 
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decision  by  the  Ger- 
man government  to 
revalue  its  substantial 
reserves  of  gold  is  a landmark 
event.  The  reverberations 
may  be  felt  well  beyond  the 
borders  of  the  European 
Union. 

In  Europe,  the  revaluation 
of  the  reserves  by  some 
$10.6  billion,  effectively  deliv- 
ering to  foe  public  finances  a 
windfall  profit  is  very  much 


a buy  signal  for  European 
monetary  union.  If  anyone 
had  doubts  about  tbe  commit- 
ment of  Germany  to  proceed 
with  EMU  on  time,  this  must 
dispel  them.  Tbe  euro  will 
become  Europe's  currency  on 
January  1,  1999  and  the  Ger- 
mans will  be  there,  accompa- 
nied by  an  increasing  band  of 
countries  which  have  been 
squeezing  budgets  and  debt 
hard  in  order  to  conform  with 
the  Maastricht  criteria. 

The  revaluation  does,  how- 
ever. require  the  German  au- 
thorities to  turn  on  its  head 
much  of  their  public  rhetoric 
about  re-endowing  gold  with 
monetary  qualities.  On  the  in- 
ternational stage,  Germany  — 
the  Bundesbank  in  particular 
— has  argued  ferociously  that 
use  of  gold  by  the  IMF  would 
set  a dangerous  Inflationary 
precedent,  because  of  the 
extra  credit  created. 

Now,  the  German  finance 
ministry  would  argue  that  all 
it  is  doing  is  falling  into  line 
with  other  central  banks 
which  regularly  revalue  their 
gold  reserves,  and  moving  the 
surpluses  from  one  govern- 
ment account  to  another.  It 
will,  nevertheless,  be  seen  in 
Washington  as  the  opening 
that  the  IMF,  Britain  and 
other  countries  have  been 
seeking  to  put  assistance  and 
debt  relief  to  the  world's  poor- 
est countries  on  a more  per- 
manent basis. 

Early  in  the  next  century 
the  trust  funds  for  the  poorest 
countries  will  run  dry  unless 
replenished  by  the  richer 
countries  or  by  means  erf 
leveraging  IMF  gold.  A small 
proportion  would  be  sold  and 
the  cash  raised  put  in  a trust 
fund  with  tbe  interest  used  to 
close  the  funding  gap.  This 
scheme  has  been  blocked  by 
tbe  Germans,  putting  the 
whole  issue  of  debt  relief  for 
tbe  poorest  countries  in  jeop- 
ardy. If  Bonn/ Frankfurt  be- 
lieves that  It  can  sell  gold  to 
help  itself,  the  world's  third- 
greatest  economy,  then  it  can 
hardly  resist  helping  the 
Third  World. 


Banking  bug 


Prophets  of  doom  are 
having  a field  day  as 
they  try  to  persuade 
both  public  and  private  sector 
organisations  that  they  must 
start  making  sure  they  win 
not  be  affected  by  the  millen- 
nium bug. 

Only  three  things  are  sure: 
failure  to  get  computer  sys- 
tems to  recognise  00  as  the 
year  2000  and  not  1900  will 
cause  chaos  within  a com- 
pany; the  deadline  for  becom- 
ing year  2000-compliant  can- 
not be  moved  bade  and  the 
computer  experts  are  making 
a fortune. 

But  boards  that  have  tack- 
led foe  problem  within  their 
own  organisations  cannot  be 
too  smug.  They  have  to  make 
sure  that  their  suppliers  and 
customers  have  sorted  out  the 
problem,  too. 

It  is  no  use  being  a large 
supermarket  chain  with  a 
compliant  computer  system  if 
your  suppliers  have  been  un- 
able to  deliver  goods  for  sale 
— either  because  their  system 
is  down  or  because  they  have 
gone  bust 

Companies  are  spending 
millions  of  pounds  eradicat- 
ing the  millennium  bug  from 
their  systems.  One  hank  is 
funding  its  £100  million  pro- 
gramme from  its  acquisitions 
budget 

The  logic  behind  the  move 
is  not  that  the  acquisitions 
budget  is  the  least  protected. 
It  is  simply  that  the  bank  is 
gambling  that  it  will  get  it 
right,  some  of  its  competitors 
will  get  it  wrong,  and  it  wifi 
be  able  to  pick  up  those  rivals 
on  the  cheap. 


British  attempt 
to  make  a buck 


Mark  Tran  in  New  York 
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British  are  coming, 
and  Crane  & Company, 
venerable  American 
firm  that  has  been  making  the 
paper  for  US  dollars  since 
1879.  is  drumming  up  support 
from  political  heavyweights 
to  stop  tbe  invasion. 

Crane,  a family-owned  firm 
for  six  generations,  has  en- 
joyed a century-old  domi- 
nance of  Treasury  contracts 
to  make  millions  of  sheets  of 
cotton  and  linen  paper  each 
year  for  the  Bureau  erf  En- 
graving and  Printing  for  the 
greenback  and  Treasury  secu- 
rities. But  that  cosy  relation- 
ship is  threatened  by  a part- 
nership between  US  company 
Crown  Vantage  and  Portals 
Group,  a division  of  banknote 
printer  De  La  Rue  Group. 

The  British  company,  a 
pioneer  of  hi-tech  printing, 
has  enjoyed  considerable  suc- 
cess in  eastern  Europe  and 
now  wants  a stab  at  the  US 
market  worth  S75  million 
(£46  million)  a year. 

Crane  has  enlisted  political 


allies  such  as  Senator  Edward 
Kennedy,  who  has  already  in- 
terceded on  its  behalf  with 
the  US  Treasury.  Ironically,  it 
was  the  Treasury  that 
broached  the  idea  of  getting  a 
second  contractor  in  keeping 
with  the  Clinton  administra- 
tion's campaign  to  streamline 
government  bureaucracy. 

To  block  Portals,  Silvio 
Conte,  a Republican  congress- 
man from  Massachusetts,  has 
attached  a provision  to  the  Di- 
saster Aid  Bill  requiring  all 
competitors  to  be  at  least  90 
per  cent  US-owned.  Crane’s 
critics  have  tried  to  repeal 
that  provision  and  make  it 
easier  for  Joint  US-foreign 
ventures  to  bid  on  a four-year 
Treasury  paper  contract. 

Portals  is  keen  to  crack  tbe 
market  as  the  US  is  one  of  the 
largest  issuers  of  currency. 
But  Crane  has  accused  oppo- 
nents of  undercutting  US 
workers  while  offering  subsi- 
dies to  a foreign  conglomer- 
ate. Lansing  Crane,  chair- 
man. said:  "We're  not  entitled 
to  this  business.  We  don't 
own  it.  But  we  do  a damn 
good  job." 
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Indonesia’s  special  way  of  dealing  with  democratic  protesters 
Should  Britain  be  selling  weapons  to  a government  that  acts  HI 


» 


Indonesian  soldiers  beat  protesters  with  batons  to  prevent  them  from  demonstrating  at  the  Home  Affairs  Ministry  in  Jakarta 
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Mixing  it  with  the  arms  trad 


Robin  Cook  has 
pledged  to  put 
morality  back 
into  defence 
sales.  But  who 
pays?  A series 
on  the  dilemmas 
facing  the  Government  is  opened 
by  Ian  Black,  Simon  Beavis 
and  Richard  Norton-Taylor 


water  cannon,  made  by  GKN  going  to  get  pushed  like  ben  gic  Studies.  ‘If  they  were  to 
in  Hampshire,  was  also  ap-  on  the  Indonesian  issue.  Even  back-pedal  just  a bit,  this  con- 
proved  last  year,  despite  the  If  they’d  like  it  to  go  away,  it’s  oero  about  the  potential  irrec- 
Goverament’s  own  admission  not  going  to."  oncilability  of  the  political 


proved  last  year,  despite  the 
Government’s  own  admission 
that  similar  vehicles  had  been 
used  against  protesters.  More 
than  300  other  armoured  cars 


and  police  vehicles  were  also  British  defence  manufactur- 
given  the  export  go-ahead,  tag  and  the  extent  to  which 
and  further  armoured-car  exports  subsidise  national 
orders  from  Indonesia  are  ex-  procurement 
pected.  The  defence  sector  employs, 

Now  there  are  suggestions  directly  and  Indirectly, 
that  the  Labour  Government  400.000  people,  but  it  has  lost 
will  block  these  to  reflect  Mr  300,000  jobs  in  the  last  10 
Cook's  priorities,  while  gtv-  years  as  companies  maxi- 


not  going  to."  ondlabflity  of  the  political 

Underlying  the  question  of  and  economic  criteria  would 
arms  sales  is  the  dispropor-  be  less.” 
tionate  size  and  quality  of  Malcolm  Chalmers,  a 


mate  size  and  quality  of  Malcolm  Chalmars,  a 
rittsh  defence  manufactur-  respected  defence  economist, 
ig  and  the  extent  to  which  said  in  a report  just  published 
rports  subsidise  national  fbr  Saferworld,  an  tadepea- 
ocurement  dent  think-tank,  that  proper 

The  defence  sector  employs,  cost-benefit  analyses  of  arms 


tag  the  go-ahead  to  more 
Hawk  aircraft  sales. 

Most  agree  that  Britain’s 
single  biggest  defence  export 


mlsed  profits  on  military 
sales  by  boosting  efficiency. 
Any  government  is  bound  to 
be  wary  of  unleashing  a new 


IRBCTORS  of  takes  the  same  approach. 
British  Aero-  rather  than  seeing  a yawning 
space  barri-  sales  opportunity, 
caded  them-  As  yet  he  has  made  no  spe- 
selves  behind  cific  commitments.  But 
plastic  shields  Labour’s  promise  not  to  sell 
for  the  company's  recent  weapons  to  regimes  that 
annual  general  meeting.  This  might  use  them  for  “internal 


market  — Saudi  Arabia  — round  of  rationalisation, 
will  be  unaffected  because  of  Last  year  the  OK  was 
the  scale  of  the  £2  billion-a-  world's  second  biggest  i 


sales  should  take  into  account 
the  resources  that  are  not 
available  tor  use  elsewhere  in 
the  economy.  They  should  in- 
clude the  hidden  subsidies, 
including  export  credits,  for 
military  sales. 

Exports  to  Indonesia 
amount  to  less  than  0.3  per 


Last  year  the  OK  was  the  cent  of  total  UK  exports,  he  i 
world’s  second  biggest  arms  says,  and  only  a proportion  of  i 


year  Al-Yamamah  deal  and  exporter,  with  25  per  cent  of  a this  is  military -related. 


because,  however  unsavoury  market  estimated  to  be  worth 


the  regime,  it  cannot  — far 


Labour’s  promise  not  to  sell  the  moment  — be  faulted 
weapons  to  regimes  that  under  the  Cook  criteria. 


was  not  some  elitist  ritual, 
though  the  trench  Oiled  with 
dense  plants  separating  the 


repression  or  external  aggres- 
sion’’ poses  intriguing  ques- 
tions for  policy-makers  and 


Nigeria  is  subject  to  a 
European  Union  arms  em- 


some  $20  billion  (£12  billion)  a 
year.  France  is  traditionally  a 
close  competitor,  although  its 
sales  fell  back  sharply  In  1996. 


Competition  is  a crucial  fac- 
tor. and  most  observers  be- 
lieve it  will  be  hard  to  secure 
the  EU  code  of  conduct  Cook 
is  calling  for  as  long  as 


dais  and  the  first  rows  of  In-  has  left  the  defence  Industry 
vestors  (hand-picked  employ-  — which  employs  10  per  cent 
ees)  might  have  made  it  look  of  the  manufacturing  work- 


that  way.  farce  — wondering  how  far 

It  was  a new  style  of  corpo-  Mr  Cook  will  be  able  to  put 


rate  self-defence,  embellished 
by  an  army  of  watchful  secu- 
rity guards  talking  quietly 
into  two-way  radios. 

The  Campaign  Against  the 
Arms  Trade  and  other  ethical 


principle  into  practice. 


bargo  imposed  after  the  exe-  for  some  40  per  cent  of  its  sharp, 
cution  of  Ken  Saro-wiwa,  but  total  arms  sales  and  the  In-  "Bearing  in  mind  that  Brit- 
there  may  now  be  more  rigor-  dustry  argues  that  this  yields  ain’s  main  competitor  is  in 
ous  scrutiny  of  whether  spare  significant  economic  advan-  Europe,  anything  that  could 
parts  should  be  delivered  for  tage  at  borne,  cutting  the  UK  actually  be  agreed  within  the 
Vickers  tanks.  defence  bill  by  defraying  de-  life  of  this  government  would 

And  some  say  stricter  crite-  veJopment  costs.  be  very  bland,  until  there  Is 

ria  should  be  applied  to  The  MoD's  Defence  Sales  more  co-ordination  in  secu- 


— which  employs  10  per  cent  ous  scrutiny  of  whether  spare  significant  economic  advan - 
or  the  manufacturing  work-  parts  should  be  delivered  for  | tage  at  home,  cutting  the  UK 
force  — wondering  how  far  Vickers  tanks. 


And  some  say  stricter  crite- 
ria should  be  applied  to 


defence  bill  by  defraying  de- 
velopment costs. 

The  MoD's  Defence  Sales 


Indonesia  Is  at  the  top  of  China,  banned  from  baying  Export  Organisation,  an  ag-  rity  policy  within  the  .EU," 
the  list  for  possible  action  and  whole  defence  . systems  and  gressive  and  entrepreneurial  says  Mike  Codner  of  the 


groups  have  transformed  the  export  of  50  Alvis  armoured 


perhaps  the  easiest  to  deal  dual-use  technology,  but  busy  set-up  which  enjoys  relative 
with.  Last  year  the  Conserva-  purchasing  sub-systems  and  autonomy  within  the  stric- 
tlve  government  approved  the  items  Like  Kacal’s  Sea  watch  tunes  of  export  licensing,  is 
export  of  50  Alvis  armoured  maritime  surveillance  radar,  aiming  to  double  foreign 


company’s  agm  from  a sedate  cars  to  Indonesia,  despite  a “Labour  would  like  to  be  J sales, 
annual  formality  to  a theatre  Ministry  of  Defence  admis-  able  to  get  away  with  just  say- 
of  public  protest  sion  that  similar  vehicles  had  tag  *we  will  start  afresh’,"  ar- 

Armed  with  one  share  each,  been  used  to  repress  pro-de-  gues  Susan  Willet  of  the  Uni- 
protesters  hold  the  directors  mocracy  demonstrations.  versity  of  London  Centre  for 
to  account  fbr  the  billions  of  The  sale  of  seven  armoured  Defence  Studies,  “but  they’re 
pounds  of  weaponry  shipped 

abroad  each  year.  -*  ™ ' 

They  Ora  question  after  — -J.  . 

question,  turning  every  issue  !■  I IT  \ A f fl  QT  VJ  ryf\| 
round  to  the  export  of  Ljll  I V V I Idl  CIUUL 
weapons.  Some  have  hurled  ^ ^ *"  » » ■ 1 W V 

charges  of  “genocide"  at  the 
company  for  exporting  Hawk 

‘Right  noises’  from  Whitehall  pose  threat  to 
lent  suppression  of  East  Lancashire  inhs  writes  Martvn  Halsall 


Ministry  of  Defence  admis-  able  to  get  away  with  just  say-  “The  commercialisation  of  Manufacturers  Association, 
sion  that  similar  vehicles  had  tag  *we  will  start  afresh',"  ar-  British  defence  policy  has  says  the  industry  would  ap- 
been  used  to  repress  pro^e-  gues  Susan  Willet  of  the  Uni-  taken  on  a life  of  its  own,"  plaud  Cook  if  he  achieved  his 


mocracy  demonstrations. 

The  sale  of  seven  armoured 


tures  of  export  licensing,  is 
aiming  to  double  foreign 


Royal  United  Services 
Institution. 

That  view  is  echoed  by  the 
industry.  Alan  Sharman,  di- 
rector-general of  the  Defence 


versity  of  London  Centre  for  says  Digby  Waller  of  the  In- 
Defence  Studies,  “but  they're  teraational  Institute  of  Strate- 


gy s the  industry  would  ap- 
plaud Cook  if  he  achieved  his 
broad  goals.  They  are  willing 
to  believe  he  might  win  wider 


But  what  about  the  workers? 


Timor.  Last  year  one  pro- 
tester attempted  to  make  a cit- 
izen's arrest  of  the  board  on  a 
similar  charge.  Hence  the 
plastic  shields. 

The  directors  have  one  bald 
response.  "Arms  exports  are 
controlled  and  licensed  by  the 
Government;  direct  your 
questions  and  abjections  to 
the  Foreign  Office." 

Robin  Cook,  the  new  For- 
eign Secretary,  pledged  this 
week  to  put  human  rights  at 
the  centre  of  foreign  policy, 
promising  to  bring  ethics 
back  Into  British  arms  ex- 


Lancashire  tabs  writes  Martvn  Halsall  the  turnover  sjl3  Mmon.  1994.  BAe,  which  employs 

Ufliii^zoiiHejULKb,  WMiea  mas  »yai  rraisaii  “What  Mr  Cook  has  to  40.000  in  the  North-west, 

consider  is  that  the  country  including  6.000  at  Warton, 
NDREA  Needham  of  damage  to  a Hawk  air-  makes  a fortune  — whether  places  a high  value  on  its 
remains  to  be  con-  craft  — allegedly  destined  he  likes  it  or  not  — out  of  support  of  the  regional 
vxnced  about  the  for  civilian  repression  in  selling  arms,"  said  Frank  economy.  However,  the 
recent  rediscovery  East  Timor  — after  break-  Colton,  the  MSF  manufec-  Foreign  Secretary’s  altered 
in  ess  ethics  In  the  tog  into  the  BAe  assembly  taring  union  chairman  at  perspective  has  bred  work- 
a Office.  plant  at  Warton,  in  Warton.  force  caution, 

y are  making  the  Lancashire.  "The  fact  that  Britain  It  is  also  expected  to  sdim. 


bill  for  the  previous  five  tractors  alone  shed  nearly 
years  was  £370  million  and  8.000 jobs  between  1990  and 


A' 


NDREA  Needham 


of  business  ethics  In  the  tog  into  the  BAe  assembly 
Foreign  Office.  plant  at  Warton,  in 


1994.  BAe,  which  employs 
40,000  in  the  North-west, 


selling  arms,”  said  Frank  economy.  However,  the 
Colton,  the  MSF  manufec-  Foreign  Secretary’s  altered 


. _ perspective  has  bred  work- 

Foreign  Office.  plant  at  Warton,  in  Warton.  force  caution. 

“They  are  making  the  Lancashire.  “The  feet  that  Britain  It  is  also  expected  to  stim- 

right  noises  about  the  arms  And  it  is  in  Lancashire  leads  the  world  in  many  ulate  arms  conversion,  pro- 
trade but  I am  not  going  to  where  Robin  Cook’s  ethical  respects  in  aerospace  tech-  jects  as  big  employers  Join 
make  any  judgments  until  exports  policy  will  face  its  nology  Is  the  result  of  being  the  predominantly  small 


leads  the  world  in  many  ulate  arms  conversion  pro- 


they  impose  an  embargo  on 
Indonesia;  they  are  being 
very  tight-lipped  about  it," 
she  said- 


LTe  rcest  test 

Aerospace  is  the  county's 
most  important  industrial 


able  to  sell  high  technology  and  medium-sized  compa- 
aircraft  all  over  the  world,  nles  in  achieving  Enro- 


If  we  are  not  able  to  do  that. 


sector,  employing  13,000  di-  we  will  see  the  end  of  the 


Ms  Needham  was  one  of  rectly  in  1995;  io  per  cent 


porting.  He  wants  to  make  four  women  acquitted  last  of  the  manufacturing  work- 


aerospace  industry.” 

In  Lancashire  decline  bas 


funding.  So  far  Royal  Ordi- 
nance at  Chorley, 
Lancashire  is  said  to  be  the 
only  leading  company  to 


sure  that  the  rest  of  Europe  I July  of  causing  £1-7  million  I force.  The  average  wage  1 been  savage.  Prime  con- 1 achieve  this  funding. 


European  support — not  least 
because  Europe’s  arms-mak- 
ers  are  moving  inexorably 
towards  consolidation.  US 
support  might  be  won  too. 
But  what  influence  could  he 
bring  to  bear  on  China,  Rus- 
sia. South  Africa  and  Israel  — j 
all  ready  to  export  arms? 
"Some  of  these  countries  can- 
not afford  not  to,"  he  says. 

Making  decisions  on  this 
Issue  is  also  complicated  by 
its  interdepartmental  nature. 
The  Foreign  Office.  Depart- 
ment of  Trade  and  Industry 
and  Ministry  of  Defence  all 
want  their  say. 

In  the  FCO,  where  the  non- 
proliferation and  security  pol- 
icy departments  may  not 
agree  with  the  relevant  geo- 
graphical departments,  offi- 
cials say  cautiously  that  all 
this  will  take  time  to  work 
out 


So  is  there  going  to  he  much 
change  of  substance?  And  can 
Cook  make  the  trade-off  be- 
tween a higher  moral  tone 
and  losing  the  foreign  policy’ 
influence  that  being  an  arms 
exporter  brings? 

“Some  of  us  who  have  been  I 
pushing  for  greater  transpar- 
ency are  not  going  to  be  terri- 
bly happy,"  says  Ms  Willet 
“In  the  end  -they’ve  always 
gone  back  to  the  old  adage 
that  “if  we  don’t  sefl,  some- 
body else  will'.  But  this  Is  a 
good  start" 

Yet  there  is  evidence  that 
companies  are  rethinking 
their  own  positions. 

With  ethical  fund  manage- 
ment firms  now  advising 
campaigners  on  how  best  to 
exploit  the  annual  gatherings,, 
companies  know  they  need  a 
better  response  when  held  to 
account  One  approach  being 


looked  at  by  some  companies, 
believed  to  include  GKj,  is  to 
follow  the  oil  companfe  and 
issue  a modern  epical 
statement  1 

It  may  not  provide  tfe  im- 
petus fbr  ah  arms  diverte ca- 
tion programme  that  tould 
break  Britain's  dependence 
on  the  defence  industry  rhile 
protecting  its  manufeetting 
base.  But  it  would  be  a tfeta- 
ntag . . . and  a more  eftepve 
approach  than  providinTdi- 
rectors  at  agms  with  her 
more  lavish  security.  J 


Labour  may  not  be  qultos! 
red  these  daya,  but  the  paj 
knows  that  going  green 
mates  economic  sense. 
Lwrr  Elliott  writes  on  the 
Economics  Page 


UK  defence  exports  account  1 rivalry  with  the  French  is  so 
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Solution  No.  8438 


Across 

5 Naval  officer  (4,7) 

7 Kind— sort (4) 

8 Leave  of  absence  (8) 

9 Poster  (7) 

11  Regiment  sub-division  — 
parade  ceremonially  (5) 

13  Relating  to  shipping  (5) 

14  Sanction  (7) 

IB  Gun-carrying  soldier  (8) 

17  Two-masted  square- 
rigged  vessel  (4) 

18  Device  projecting 
magnified  images  (nj 
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1 Companion  (4)  . . 

2 Fighting  (7) 

3 Trim  — spruce  (5) 

4 Custodian  of  weapons  (8) 
8 SoWler  trained  In 

amphibious  fighting  " 
6 Foreigner  in  the  French 
army  (11) 

18  Military  clergyman  {8) 

12  Resinous  solution,  dries  to 

a glossy  finish  (?) 

IS  Scope,  extent  {5) 

17  Floating  marker  used  to 
warn  shipping  (4) 
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MARTIN  ARQLES 


The  Daily  Mail’s  Tory 
convictions  are  flying  at  half 
mast.  Its  readers  have 
deserted  the  flag  for  Tony 
Blair’s  new  Labour.  Is  the 
paper,  asks  Stuart  Millar, 
like  the  Conservatives,  at 
the  loss  for  a leader? 


18  years  of 
certainty: 


16  days 
of doubt 


IN  its  opulent  west  London 
premises  Inst  week,  a proud 
British  institution  was 
attempting  to  make  sense  of  a 
landscape  In  which  the  cer- 
tainties it  had  cherished  for  18 
years  _ and  upon  which  it  had 
nourished  — had  been  swept  away 
in  the  wake  of  Labour's  victory. 

Overnight,  an  organisation 
which  had  assumed  the  supreme 
impregnability  of  its  opinions  for 
so  long  suddenly  started  having 
doubts.  What  would  life  be  like  in 
opposition?  How  would  they  han- 
dle Tbny  Blair's  massive  majority? 
How  could  they  have  called  the 
election  so  badly?  What  could  be 
done  to  ensure  a return  to  domi- 
nance? In  the  world  of  New 
Labour,  life  is  tough  at  the  Dally 
Mail. 

Things  used  to  be  so  different. 
For  two  decades,  the  Mail  demon- 
strated an  almost  supernatural 
ability  to  listen  to  its  Middle  Eng- 
land heartlands,  then  give  its  read- 
ers exactly  what  they  wanted  to 
hear.  From  lesbian  single  mothers 
to  trendy  teachers,  no  prejudice 


was  too  hackneyed  to  be  repeated, 
and  repeated.  And  it  worked.  This 
year,  sales  hit  2 million,  the  high- 
est for  almost  30  years,  and  file 
Mail  appeared  invincible.  Then  it 
backed  the  Tories  during  the  elec- 
tion. and  a substantial  proportion 
of  its  readership  stopped  listening. 

Uncertainty  is  as  much  an  alien 
concept  to  the  Mail  as  dealing  with 
a Labour  government  But  a fort- 
night after  the  election,  the  scale  of 
its  mistake  is  still  felt  around  its 
building  in  Kensington.  “It’s 
tense,”  said  one  staff  member  still 
on  the  inside.  “We  are  being  told 
nothing,  we  have  no  idea  how  we 
are  supposed  to  approach  the  new 
government.  They  are  really  stuck, 
and  cant  understand  how  they 
managed  to  call  the  cards  so 
wTong.  It's  all  a symptom  of  our 
complete  inability  to  find  our  way 
forward  from  here.” 

Nowhere  is  this  more  obvious 
than  in  the  tone  of  the  paper’s 
once-fuming  leader  columns. 
Sarah  Sands,  now  deputy  editor  of 
the  Daily  Telegraph,  is  reported  to 
have  left  the  Mail  because  she  was 


unable  to  cope  with  its  “perma- 
nent state  of  outrage”.  Where  it 
once  thundered,  now  there  is  only 
confusion. 

Consider  last  Tuesday's  almost 
glowing  editorial  “First  impres- 
sions count  And  the  firm  smack  of 
new  government  compels  atten- 
tion. Any  party  responsive  to  pub- 
lic opinion  and  with  a firm  grip  on 
power  should  be  pursuing  a pro- 
active agenda.”  Far  from  rubbish- 
ing Labour,  it  applauded  proposals 
for  foiling  schools.  Gulf  war  veter- 
ans and  small  businesses. 

Now  contrast  that  with  its 
famous  leader  from  the  day  before 
polling,  when  the  entire  front  page 
was  covered  in  a Union  Jack  bear- 
ing the  warning:  “There  is  a terri- 
ble danger  that  the  British  people, 
drugged  by  the  seductive  mantra 
‘It's  time  for  a change’,  are  stum- 
bling, eyes  glazed,  into  an  election 
that  could  undo  1,000  years  of  our 
nation's  history” 

Inside,  a full-page  leader  urged 
voters,  albeit  reluctantly,  to  stick 
with  Major  "Mr  Blair  — who  it 
must  be  said,  has  genius  to  be  all 


things  to  all  men  — insists  we 
must  give  him  our  trust  The  prob- 
lem is  that  these  issues,  pre-emi- 
nently Europe,  are  too  great  to  be 
entrusted  to  someone  who  has  not 
held  even  the  most  junior  govern- 
ment office  and  whose  party  has 
been  disciplined  with  Stalinist 
rigour  to  maintain  silence  over 
every  contentious  question.” 

A (less  intense)  round  of  recrim- 
ination is  also  happening  in  the 
Mali's  sister  paper;  the  Mail  on 
Sunday  Last  week,  journalists 
were  gathered  for  a meeting  where 
they  expected  to  be  briefed  on  the 
election  and  its  consequences  for 
the  paper  It  was  hardly  men- 
tioned. “The  feet  that  nothing  was 
said  speaks  volumes,"  said  an 
insider  “They  just  don’t  know  how 
to  recover  from  this.” 

This  week,  a second  chain  of 
events  saw  the  fate  of  the  Mail 
uncomfortably  mirroring  that  of 
the  Tory  party  As  the  favourite 
vehicle  for  Michael  Howard  to  air 
his  views,  it  became  embroiled  in 
the  former  Home  Secretary's  bitter 
feud  with  former  prisons  minister 


How  could 
a paper 
revered  for 
its  uncanny 
awareness 
of  its  market 
so  misjudge 
its  readers? 


Ann  Widdecombe.  In  the  old  days. 
Mail  intervention  would  have 
sealed  victory  for  its  boy  Michael 
Instead,  the  paper  was  forced  into 
an  embarrassing  climbdown,  dis- 
tancing itself  from  its  own  story 
about  Widdecombe's  motivation. 

The  result  of  Howard's  predica- 
ment is  that  the  Mail  is  unlikely  to 
be  afforded  the  opportunity  to 
achieve  its  long-term  aim  of  creat- 
ing a Tory  party  with  one  of  its 
own  at  the  helm,  unlikely  as  that 
was  given  the  enormous  scale  of 
the  Tory  defeat.  Even  Simon  Hef- 
fer,  its  rightwing,  Europbobic 
columnist  has  accepted  that  the 
leadership  contest  is  likely  to  be 
between  William  Hague  and  Ken- 
neth Clarke. 

Incredibly,  Heffer  is  backing  the 
former  chancellor;  despite  his  sta- 
tus as  the  hate  figure- in-chief  of 
the  Eurosceptic  right  “fd  prefer 
not  to  have  either  leading  the 
party  but  I'd  rather  have  some- 
body who  believes  in  something 
than  somebody  who  believes  In 
nothing,”  he  said. 

Of  course,  the  Mail  titles  were 


A difference  of  opinion?  Even 
before  the  election  there  were 
signs  of  disagreement  between 
Paul  Dacre  (left)  and  Sir  David 
English  (above). 

PHOTOGRAPH  OF  SIR  DAVID  ENGLISH 
BY  DAVID  SILLfTOE 

not  the  only  papers  to  back  the 
Tbries.  nor  are  they  the  only  ones 
facing  difficult  questions  about 
how  to  handle  the  new  political 
world.  But  tbe  success  of  the  Mall 
over  the  last  18  years  gives  its  cur- 
rent troubles  a totemic  signifi- 
cance. In  that  time,  it  has  built  a 
product  that  had  ABCls,  young 
people,  women,  all  queuing  up  to 
read  it.  How  could  a paper  revered 
for  its  uncanny  awareness  of  its 
market  so  misjudge  Its  readers? 

At  the  1992  election,  when  the 
paper  gave  an  unequivocal 
endorsement  to  the  Tories,  well 
over  60  per  cent  of  Mail  readers 
backed  John  Major  at  the  polls. 
This  time  round,  research  by  Mori 
suggests  a little  over  40  per  cent 
voted  Conservative,  with  Labour 
and  the  Liberal  Democ- 1 page  14 
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Quiz  answers 

1) TV  veteran  Hughle  Green  at  whose 
funeral.  It  wag  alleged,  he  had  fathered 
Paula  Yates. 

2)  SheH-etackar.The  store  received  an 
award  for  gobWedegook  from  tha  Plain 


The  week  in... 
Colemanballs 

David  Coleman  this  week  announced  he  is 
retiring  from  A Question  of  Sport,  although 
he  will  continue  as  a commentator. 

Here  are  some  examples  of  his  glorious 
command  of  language  to  look  forward  to: 

. . some  wymre  to  look  f 1976,  so  lie’s  used  to  being 
forward  to  — perhaps  In  I out  In  front” 


'THEME  OF 
[THE  WEEK 

OUR  FRIENDS 
IN  THE  NORTH 


“■ . • some  names  to  look 
forward  to — perhaps  In 
the  fixture” 

“He’s  31  this  year;  last  year 
he  was  30” 

“And  with  an  alphabetical 
irony,  Nigeria  follows  New 
Zealand” 

“I  don’t  think  he’s  ever  lost 
a race  at  200  metres, 
except  at  400“ 

"There’s  a mistake  on  the 
scoreboard;  they’re  show- 
ing Christian  names. 

Ismail  and  Ibrahim” 

“At  the  English  schools 
athletics  championships 
they’re  showing  the  young- 
sters of  the  future” 

“I  was  keeping  my  legs  and 
fingers  crossed  for  him" 

“It’s  a race  the  Kenyans 
have  dominated,  but.  look- 
ing at  the  records,  it’s  the 
first  time  they’ve  won  it" 

“Absolutely  right,  but  just 
a fraction  wrong” 

“She’s  really  tough,  she’s 
remorseful” 

“That’s  the  fastest  time  A 
ever  run,  but  it’s  not  as^f 
fast  as  the  world 
record”  ■■ 

“He  won  the  bronze  In 


“The  reason  she’s  so  fast 
over  the  hurdles  is  because 
she’s  so  fast  between 
them” 

“Forest  are  having  a bad 
time  — they've  lost  six 

matches  without  winning” 


“Don't  tell  those  coming  in 

the  result  of  that  fantastic 
match.  Now  let’s  have 
another  look  at  Italy’s  win-  I :,&>£bnesber 
ning  goal” 


“He’s  one  of  the  great 
unknown  champions 
because  very  little  is 
known  about  him” 

“There’s  going  to  be  a real 
ding-dong  when  the  bell 
goes” 
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0 Hoar  wore  ctaocoMNea 
rtsipod  through  a bad 

patch  in  their  dtet? 

0 Who  aald  -Mo,  Prim. 
Midster**?  ■:  ; ' 

7 Who  aakt:  "FriowdO 
nwlhanapnUmHidtti 

im  grammar'  "T 
afrUtodT  FrniUsfnMr, 

b)  John  Piescotfc  = 
e)  Barbara  Wtadaor 

d)NJp*l  KonnOdy  ; 

8 Who  lost  their 
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Watergate  is  a long  way  from  Kansas,  Bob 


This  week  last  year 
May  15, 1996 

One  of  America’s  vet- 
eran parliamentarians 
stepped  down  a year 
ago  this  week  from  his  leader- 
ship of  the  US  Senate,  in 
what  was  to  prove  an  almost 
sacrificial  bid  to  wrest  the 
Presidency  from  Bill  Clinton. 

“The  White  House — or 
home”,  Bob  Dole  promised, 
after  a speech  so  filled  with 
Norman  RockwelL-style 
rhetoric  about  the  plain  glo- 
ries and  home-town  wisdom 
of  his  native  state  that  a 
return  to  Kansas  appeared 
the  only  honourable  alterna- 
tive to  victory 
In  fact,  home  to  Bob  Dole 
since  his  defeat  has  been  the 
familiar  ground-floor  apart- 
ment in  the  Watergate  build- 
ing in  Washington,  and  a 
comfortable  office  in  the 
politically  prominent  law 
firm  of  Vfernex;  Lxipfert 
Dole  has  kept  the  Presiden- 
tial ambition  in  the  family 
promoting  his  Oxford- 
educated  wife  Elizabeth  as 
the  Republican  candidate  for 
the  year  2000.  As  head  of  the 
American  Red  Cross,  she  has 
the  perfect  professional 
springboard:  not  a politician 
by  trade,  but  a matron  of 
good  works. 


18  years  of 
certainly, 
16  days  of 
doubt 


4 page  13  rats  accounting  for 
more  than  half  the  readership. 

For  the  Mail's  editor,  Paul 
Dacre,  this  has  been  a bitter  pill  to 
swallow  A hyperactive  worka- 
holic, he  is  said  to  have  greeted  the 
fall  of  Finchley;  former  political 
home  of  the  Mali’s  icon.  Baroness 
Thatcher,  with  the  words:  “What 
the  fluck  is  going  on?  These  are 
flicking  Dally  Mail  readers.” 

Rumours  suggest  the  pain  was 
more  acute  because  Dacre  had 
been  assured  the  four  million 


On  the  campaign  trail .. . 
Bob  Dote  giving  one  of  his 
familiar  leaden  speeches 

Dole  remains  the  elder 
statesman  of  his  party 
wwafaMng  tha*  tnantHp  from 

his  old  rival  the  flilly  retired 
ex-Presideni  George  Bush. 
fflintnm  consults  him  on  the 
budget  daai;bis  replacement 
as  Senate  leader;  Missis- 
sippi’s Trent  Lott,  consults 
him  on  dealing  with  Democ- 
rats; and  his  services  are 
being  recruited  to  help  steer 
the  controversial  Nato 
enlargement  treaty  through 
ffie  Senate  next  yean 

It  may  not  be  supreme 
power;  but  it  is  the  next  best, 

and  wuvstfmniHartMng: 
backstage  influence  as  a 
power  broker,  for  a man  who 
was  always  most  effective  out 
of  the  limelight 

fo  retrospect,  the  curious 
feature  of  Dole’s  Presidential 
bid  was  his  inability  to  win 
not  just  the  national  vote  but 
even  the  full  loyalty  of  his 
own  party  The  suspicions 
that  grew  last  autumn  as 
Clinton  sustained  his  double- 
digit  lead  In  the  polls  have 
been  thoroughly  confirmed 
by  Politics  And  Money  a new 
book  by  the  New  Yorker’s 
veteran  political  writer  Eliza- 
beth Drew  The  Republicans 
dumped  the  Dole  campaign 


and  flung  all  their  available 
financial  resources  into  the 
struggle  to  retain  their 
majorities  In  both  Houses  of 
Congress. 

Dole  was  left  acting  out  a 
role  for  winch  he  was  ill 
equipped — without  the  TV 
ads,  toe  party  support  and 
the  “soft  money”  finance  that 
might  have  let  him.  give  Clin- 
ton a run  for  his  money  He 
even  lost  his  speechwriter 
who  had  briefly  transformed 
his  rhetoric. 

MariHelprin  is  a veteran 
of  the  Israeli  Army  and  Air 
Force  and,  as  the  author  of 
the  finely- wrought  novel  A 
Soldier  Of  The  Great  War; 
one  of  the  most  outstanding 
American  writers  of  his 
generation. 

A year  ago  this  week, 
Helprin  wrote  a speech  for  a 
man.  who  usually  communi- 
cates In  grunts.  Not  known 
for  his  verbal  mastery,  Bob 
Dole's  one  rhetorical  skill  has 
been  to  Invent  an  entirely 
newformcf  political 
address. 

“If  s about  America.  Bob 
Dole  knows  about  America,” 
plods  the  standard  Dole 
speech.  It  might  best  be . 
described  as  the  third  person 
monosyllabic.  Hypnotic  and 
leaden,  it  has  droned  out 
across  endless  chicken 
dinners  and  muffin  break- 


tests  on  the  campaign  trail 
this  year 

Suddenly  as  he  delivered 
his  emotional  farewell  to  the 
Senate  to  embark  on  his  new  - 

full-time  career  of  campaign- 
fog  against  Bill  Clinton,  dull 
old  Bob  Dole  sounded  like 
Demosthenes.  “Tbday  I will 
begin  to  reconstitute  our 
momentum  until  it  is  a great 
and  agile  force — dear  in 
direction,  irresistible  In 
effect,” he  Intoned. 

“As  summer  nears,  I will 
seek  the  bright  light  and  open 
spaces  of  this  beautiful  coun- 
try and  will  ask  for  the  wise 
counsel  of  its  people  ■ . .” 

Not  usually  a speechwriter, 
Helprin  had  crafted  a prose 
poem.  It  took  Bob  Dole  from, 
the  humiliation  of  being  31  " 
points  behind  Clinton  in  the 
polls,  to  the  sudden  and 
quickening  excitement  of 
I rebirth. 

But  then  Helprin  quit  toe 
campaign,  affronted  by  the 
leaden  words  Dole's  staff  bad 
inserted  in  Dole’s  acceptance 
speech  in  an  attempt  to  - 
appease  the  war  ring  factions 
of  the  Republican  coalition. 

From  then  on,  it  was  back 
to  “It’s  about  decency  it’s 
about  America”.  The  loss 
marked  the  political  eclipse 
of  a brave  man.  reduced  to 
inarticulate  gnmtings. 
Martin  WaHwr 


9 What  Is  the  etty  of 
Manchester's  now 
promotional  slogan? 

a)  We’re  mad  for  K 

b)  Wo’ra  out  of  R 

c)  We’re  down  and  out  . 
djWa’roupandffoIng 

10  Who  did  doctors  «Mn 
not  to  lick  their  batter 

11  Who  dodarwh  “1h» 
crime  le  part  off  the  . 
national  heritage”? 

a)  Michael  Wtowor 

b)  “Mad"  Frank!*  Fraser 

c)  Chris  Smith 

d)  The  Queen  - 

12  Which  dutiful  son  Mod 
to  organise  hla  aged 
mother's  pension? 

13  Which  Charfie  allegedly 
tried  to  make  £8  million 
out  of  Charlie? 

14  Which  TV  company  wW 
pay  £8  ndfllbn  to  go  from 
colour  to  btackand  white? 

IB  “I  wouldn’t  Kkebhnto 
think  Pm  going  to  become 
a serial  stalker..”  ; 

Who  on  whom? 

a)  Polar  — andotsort  on 
Tony  Btahr 

b)  Ann  Wlddocombo  on 
Michael  Howard 

c)  NaU  Hamilton  on 


<0  ”Mad”  Frankie  Fraser 
on  Charlie  Kray 
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don’t-knows  would  return  to  the 
Tory  camp  and  sweep  Major  back 
into  Downing  Street  with  a major- 
ity of  30.  According  to  one  senior 
executive,  a dummy  paper  was 
even  made  up  to  that  effect, 
although  this  is  hotly  disputed. 

For  Dacre,  who  took  over  as  edi- 
tor in  1932  after  Sir  David  English 
moved  upstairs  to  become  Associ- 
ated Newspapers’  chairman  and 
editor-in-chieC  this  has  been  an 
acutely  embarrassing  episode  — 
be  is  reported  to  have  taken  an 
Impromptu  nine-day  holiday 
immediately  after  the  election. 

He  came  to  the  job  with  a glit- 
tering reputation.  As  editor  of  the 
Evening  Standard,  be  increased  its 
readership  by  25  per  cent  in  16 
months,  a success  be  has  contin- 
ued at  the  MalL  The  paper  is  his 
creation;  he  writes  many  of  the 
headlines  and  picture  captions. 


3}  a — Minister  for  Looking  Ahead. 

4}  Princesses  Beatrice  (aged  8)  and 
6ugeriR  (71  wt>o  were  toW  the  facts  of  life 
by  thsfr  mother. 

5}  By  me  Diet  Seem  Plaster,  a stick-on 
aroma  patch  claimed  to  help  wearers 
resist  sweet  foods. 

6)  Certain  unnamed  members  or  the 
Cabinet  who  objected  to  addressing  the 
PM  as  “Tony". 

7)  b — John  Prescott,  talking  to  the 
Telegraph  about  his  famous  syntax,  or 
lack  of  it 

GQThe  Danes,  who  admitted  dial  horns  on 

Viking  helmets  ware  a myth. 

9}  d -- The  contrtwensial  new  atogan  is 
designed  to  “enhance  the  city’s  bid  lor 
European  super-city  status.* 

IQJGolfars.whoweretaBngGlcksuppcys- 
edly  from  the  weed  killer  picked  up  by 
their  goHbafls. 

11)  “Mad"  Frankie  Fraser,  who  hopes  to 
apply  tor  National  Lottery  funding  for  Ns 
tours  of  East  End  gangland 

12)  Kevin  Maxwell,  who  hopes  his  mother; 
Batty,  wffl  reeahre  a Minor  Group  pension 
of  £311,000  a year. 

13)  Ghaifle  Kray,  elder  brother  of  Ronnie 
and  Reggie,  who  pllegecfly  masterminded 
an  £3  mflJTon  cocaine  plot 

14)  The  BBC.  which  simplified  Its  toga  by 
removing  the  coloured  fines. 

15}  c — After  Ham  ikon  and  his  wffe  gate- 
crashed Bell's  address  to  the  Oxford 
Union. 

How  you  rate 

0-4  Relegation 
5-9  Mid-table  mediocrity 
10-14  UEFA  Qualifier 
15  Champions  League 


and  checks  everything.  His 
tendency  to  tinker  with  copy  r— — 
has  earned  him  the  nick- 1 . 
name  “the  Grim  Tweaker”.  1 

So  it  was  with  the  election  1 
coverage.  Ibr  months,  Sir  I 
David  and  the  paper’s  propri-  \ 
etor.  Viscount  Rothermere,  1 
had  courted  Tony  Blair.  \ 
fuelling  speculation  that  the  I 
Mall  would  da  the  unthinkable 
and  back  Labour  But  while 
that  remained  speculation, 
both  were  counselling  caution 
in  the  paper's  handling  of  the 
election. 

Early  in  the  campaign,  Sjj 
David,  who  shaped  the  paper  ii 
his  image  before  leaving  the  ed 
torship.  told  the  Guardian  tin 
the  Midi  would  probably  adopt 
passionless  position.  But  in  ti 
end,  it  was  decided  to  give  Dacre  l 
his  head,  based  an  the  unques- 
tioned assumption  that  he  knew 
what  he  was  talking  about 

Three  days  later  Dacre 
launched  his  Battle  for  Britain 
crusade  against  the  single  cur- 
rency beside  which  all  other  issues 
paled  into  insignificance.  Unfortu- 
nately the  paper’s  readership -did- 
n’t seem  to  see  it  that  way 

“I  think  rhi-Q  has  undermined 
Dacre  in  a way  which  will  only 
become  apparent  in  the  next  few 
years,”  said  a detractor  “He  has 
increased  circulation,  so  his  job  is 
sate,  but  his  chances  for  advance- 
ment farther  up  the  organisation 
must  have  taken  a knock." 

There  is  some  evidence  that 
Dacre  may  ho  longer  he  seen  in 
such  a glowing  light  by  his  superi- 
ors. Last  week.  Sir  David  signed  a 
new  four-year  contract  ending 
speculation  that  he  had  been  con- 
sidering taking  his  hand  off  the 
tfllec  “It’s  a sign  top  executives  see 
difficult  times  ahead,  and  they 
may  not  be  sure  that  the  people  in 
senior  positions  at  the  moment  can 
handle  them,"  said  the  staffer 

Even  before  the  election,  signs 
of  a difference  of  opinion  were 
apparent  While  Dacre  was 
allowed  to  indulge  his  strident 
anti'Europeanism  in  the  Mail,  the 
Mail  on  Sunday —known  to  be  Sir 
David's  chosen  place  for  airing  his 
views  — was  taking  a more  sober 
line.  Its  leader  on  the  Sunday 
before  polling,  endorsing  the 
Tories,  was  almost  a mirror  image 
of  tile  Mail’s  the  following  Thurs- 
day It  criticised  the  rival  factions 
in  the  party  for  undermining 
Major  Whom  It  backed  whole- 
heartedly as  a battling  leaden  The 
Mail  could  hardly  have  been  more 


it  T---T 


gnashing  of  teeth  notwithstand- 
ing, things  could  all  workout  beau- 
tifully in  the  end  for  the  Mafl. 
Since  the  ERM  debacle,  the  paper 
in  common  with  other  Tory  sup- 
porting titles,  has  gained  same 
experience  of  opposition,  ham- 
mering the  Tories  without  being 
supportive  of  Blair. 

Now  they  have  a real  target,  says 
Johnson.  “I  think  the  Mail  will 
adopt  a similar  attitude  to  us;  the 
result  is  terrible  for  the  country 
but  great  for  newspapers.  We  wfDL 
wait  until  Labour  start  messing 
up,  and  they  wilL  Just  look  at  all 
those  women  in  there,  for  a start 
God  Imows  what  they’ll  get  up  to.” 

This  opinion  may. already  be 
finding  favour  in  the  offices  of 
senior  Mail  figures.  Insiders 
report  that  a feeling  gaining  cur- 
rency is  that  the  Mall's  interven- 
tion could  mean  the  difference 


begrudging  in  its  support,  and  con- 
centrated virtually  all  its  passion 
on  attacking  supporters  of  a single 
currency 

Lord  Rothermere  has  made 
questioning  noises.  “Sometimes  I 
think  Paul  would  like  to  tow  Eng- 
land out  into  the  middle  of  the 
Atlantic.  I am  not  sure  that  is  what 
I want  to  do."  Dacre 's  unrestrained 
backing  of  John  Redwood  for  the 
1995  leadership  contest  — when 
the  paper  urged  Tory  MPs  to  “Drop 
the  Captain”  — may  not  not  have 
been  held  against  him,  and  did  not 
prevent  him  from  being  allowed  to 
follow  bis  own  line  for  the  election. 
But  the  doubt  this  has  last  over  his 
political  judgment  makes  it 
unlikely  he  will  enjoy  such  a free 
rein  in  future. 

Other  senior  Insiders  dismiss 
claims  of  internal  turmoil  as 
“utter  balls".  “We  got  It  wrong  hut 
an  awful  lot  of  papers  got  it 
wrong,"  said  one.  “Nobody  ever 
doubted  Labour  would  win,  the 
surprise  was  the  sheer  scale  of 
Blair's  victory  and  nobody  pre- 
dicted that.  Well  just  adapt  to  the 
new  circumstances." 

Frank  Johnson,  editor  of  the 
Spectator  agrees  the  Mail  will 
weather  the  storm.  “It  win  paint 
Blair  as  a man  who  got  into  power 
on  an  almost  Conservative  plat- 
form, then  it  will  wait  for  him  to  ; 
start  selling  out  that  platform. " 

He  may  be  right  The  paper  has  1 
already  run  a leader  congratulat- 
ing Mrs  Thatcher  for  paving  the  I 
way  for  the  new  Labour  revolution  i 
by  destroying  socialism  and  mak- 1 
I iag  the  party  electable. 

The  current  soul-searching  and  i 


between  five  years  a£  Labour  or  10 
years. 

In  the  short-term,  Dacre  must 
work  out  how  to  build  the  bridge 
between  the  Mall  and  the  substan- 
tial number  of  its  readers  who  not 
only  failed  to  vote  Tory  but  actu- 
ally backed  Labour  He  would  do 
well  to  -take  note  of  yesterday's 
leaded;  urging  the  Conservative 
Party  to  learn  the  lesson  of  May  i. 
Some  have  suggested  the  paper 
will  even  downgrade  its  political 
coverage. 

As  one  detractor  put  It  “Dacre 
knows  littie  about  politics,  but  he 
does  know  how  to  build  circula- 
tion. And  he  likes  to  be  on  the  win- 
ning side”  Dacre  has  already 
confirmed  the  truth  of  that  first 
statement  unless  he  can  somehow 
rediscover  the  Mail’s  bid  certainty 
he  will  find  it  difficult  to  live  up  to 
the  others. 


Such  is  the 
apparent 
confusion  that 
the  Mail’s 
Euro-sceptic 
commentator; 
Simon  HefTei; 
is  haflftng 
Kenneth 
Clarke  (far 
left)  far.. 

the  Tory 
leadership. 
The  scale  of 
Labour's . 
victory  as 
reflected  on 
the  Mail’s 
front  page  of 
Maysxtop). 
Dacre  greeted 
the  fall  of 
Thatcher’s 

Old  Finchley  , 
constituency 
with  the  : 
phrase;  “What 
vj  is  going  on?” 
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No  truce  with 
the  English 

Interview:  R S Thomas,  at  84,  is  still  angry  with  the 
English.  But  even  they  recognise  him  as  one  of  the 
greatest  poets  in  the  language.  He  talked  about  his 
fury,  infamy  and  contentment  to  Peter  Lennon 


I DECIDED  to  pitch  camp  and 
take  on  rations  at  The  Bull,  in 
a village  called  Valley  on  the 
road  to  Holyhead.  A seasoned 
continental  traveller.  1 had 
been  unnerved  by  an  inabil- 
ity to  make  the  natives  of  a British 
village  understand  what  htunlet  1 
was  seeking.  Like  any  tourist  from 
Tibet  I had  to  scribble  its  unpro- 
nounceable name  on  a piece  or 
paper  Uanfa  irynghornuy. 

But.  then,  I was  in  the  territory 
of  the  Reverend  R S Thomas,  poet, 
priest  and  firebrand  nationalist. 
Thomas  is  the  cleric  notorious  Tor 
having  pubiUdy  expressed  under- 
standing of  the  burning  of  English 
second  homes  in  Wales  and  who, . 
Tor  some  54  oT  his  now  84  years, 
has  lashed  equally  the  foreign  Eng- 
lish and  the  "servility  apathy  spite 
and  enmity"  of  those  Welshmen 
who  refuse  to  give  their  all  to  the 
total  restoration  of  the  Welsh  lan- 
guage. 

Even  bilingualism  he  considers  1 
to  be  “diabolical".  This  was  posi- 
tively medieval  ilrcbranderjt  pro- 
voking some  anxiety  when  I ■ 
crossed  the  yard  to  his  cottage  on  a < 
hill  at  Uanfairynghomwy  A giant 
butterfly  net  was  leaning  against  a I 


wattled  shed.  Was  this  weapon  for 
netting  and  pinning  yet  another 
foreigner?  (It  later  turned  out  to  be 
for  cleaning  out  a flsh  pond). 

I was  greeted  by  a medieval  face 
topping  the  tall,  wiry  lean  body 
that  now  glared  at  me  from  the  cot- 
tage door.  R S Thomas  only  glares 
as  the  eagle  does,  not  necessarily 
out  of  bellicosity  but  because 
nature  has  endowed  him  with  a 
visage  of  emphatic  facial  planes 
and  eyes  that,  initially  search 
rather  than  welcome. 

Fleet  Street  — tracking  this  tur- 
bulent priest  from  the  1330s,  when 
he  supported  the  pacifist  “Red 
Dean"  of  Canterbury  through  to 
the  1960s.  when  he  marched  with 
CND,  and  the  1980s.  when  he 
appeared  to  condone  arson  in  the 
Welsh  nationalist  cause  — must 
have  often  rejoiced  at  how  easy  it  is 
to  portray  R S Thomas  as  a scare- 
crow druid  by  simply  catching  that 
squalling  hair  and  whetstone  glare 
from  a cottage  window  But  the  real 
surprise  about  this  rural  vicar  is 
his  voice;  he  enunciates  like  an  Eng- 
lish gentleman;  his  manner  is  dis- 
tinctly kiu  ire  rather  than  yeoman. 

I realised  his  tragedy  instantly: 
Thomas  is  himself  afflicted  by  the 


terrible  “diabolical  bilingualism". 
He  would  probably  endorse  that 
word  “ afflicted”.  The  ferocity  of 
his  feelings  about  contaminating 
English  is  best  expressed  in  his 
poem.  It  Hurts  Him  to  Think; 

liras 

bom  into  the  squalor  of 
their  feeding  and  sucked  their 
speech 
in  with  my  mother 's 
infected  milk,  so  that  whatever 
I throw  up  is  still  theirs 

Sitting  upright  In  a cool  study 
into  which  came  the  smell  of  grass 
and  earth  and  that  exotic  commod- 
ity — fresh  air  — he  courteously 
waited  for  the  first  question. 
Yeats.  I began,  was  a fervent  cham- 
pion of  Celtic  culture  yet  he  did 
not  seem  to  be  tormented  by  hav- 
ing to  write  in  English,  and  indeed 
managed  to  plunder  the  English 
language  successfully.  Why  not 
you? 

"Yeats  did  not  campaign 
actively,  he  was  too  taken  up  with 
the  Abbey  Theatre,"  Thomas 
replied.  “The  Irish  have  a problem 
because  they  have  accepted  the 
English  language.  At  least  it  is  a 
problem  to  me.  When  I meet  my 


Irish  contacts  I say  ‘Why  do  you 
not  write  in  Irish?" 

He  named  others  who  were  at 
fault:  Joyce,  Synge.  “And  these  are 
not  minor  writers,"  he  said,  the 
inference  being  they  should  have 
known  better. 

It  is  not  sufficient.  Thomas  con- 
tends. to  defend  Welsh  in  English; 
ideally  it  should  be  championed  in 
Welsh.  Those  creative  writers  who 
campaign  in  English  are,  be  says, 
“trying  to  save  their  country  from 
death  by  committing  [cultural]  sui- 
cide". 

More  than  60  years  ago.  R S 
Thomas  began  his  pilgrimage 
towards  his  mecca  — a place  where 
he  could  live  immersed  in  the 
Welsh  language  which  he  idolised 
and  which  he  only  began  to  learn 
when  he  was  30.  It  took  him  a baf- 
flingly  long  time  to  find  it. 

Ronald  Stuart  Thomas  was  born 
in  Cardiff  of  Welsh  but  English 
speaking  parents  who  moved  when 
he  was  still  a child  to  Liverpool. 
His  collection  of  autobiographical 
essays.  Autobiographies,  now 
translated  into  English  for  the  first 
time,  were  written  in  Welsh.  But 
all  his  poetry  is  in  English;  he  does 
not  consider  that  his  grasp  of  the 


Celtic  tongue  is  nuanced  enough 
for  poetry 

For  60  years,  he  moved  from  one 
rural  parish  to  another;  in  search 
of  a home  in  which  he  could 
immerse  himself  in  Welsh  lan- 
guage. always  striving,  as  he  puts 
it.  “to  get  myself  back  to  a pure 
Welsh  environment".  After  25 
years,  he  became  vicar  at  Aber- 
daron,  in  the  Llyn  Peninsula  of 
North  Wales.  He  had  “reached  the 
destination  of  his  own  personal 
pilgrimage". 

Now  retired,  be  moved  three 
years  ago  to  his  present  home  at 
Llanfalrynghornwy,  within  a trot 
of  Holyhead,  from  which  his 
father  for  some  years  captained 
the  ferry  to  Dublin. 

How  much  of  a clergyman  were 
you,  I asked:  I understand  you 
don't  think  much  of  hymns? 

“Third-rate  poetry  and  fourth- 
rate  music,"  Thomas  said.  However, 
he  gives  Welsh  hymns  the  benefit  of 
the  doubt,  modestly  claiming  to 
being  unqualified  to  Judge  the  lan- 
guage in  all  its  richness. 

For  all  their  evident  inflexibil- 
ity, R S Thomas's  opinions  are  not 
expressed  stridently  He  speaks 
with  settled  confidence.  Though  he 
is  often  said  to  be  obstinate,  he  is 
not  insensitive.  Take  his  pacifism. 
As  the  second  world  war 
approached,  he  used  pamphlets  ; 
written  by  the  notorious  pacifist 
agitator;  the  Rev  Hewlett  Johnson, 
who  was  known  as  the  “Red  Dean", 
as  the  basis  of  an  and- war  sermon, 
ignoring  a ticklng-off  from  his 
bishop 

But,  he  said:  “Once  the  war 
started,  once  mothers  had  sons  out 
fighting,  I just  had  to  use  my  com- 
mon sense  and  stop  agitating." 

As  for  dealing  with  the  Welsh 
nationalist  issue  in  his  poetry  he 
said  a surprising  thing:  “I  have 
more  or  less  given  it  up."  You 
don't  write  poems  about  it  any- 
more, I asked:  poems  such  as  He 
Lies  Down  to  be  Counted,  from  the 
1974  collection.  What  is  a Welsh- 
man? 

“I  tend  not  to.  I am  not  sure  how 
important  it  Is  to  one's  creative 
life.  One  or  two  poems  will  come 
out,  but  you  have  to  he  careful 
about  repeating  yoursel£n 

I began  to  lose  my  original  sen- 
sation of  being  in  a room  with  a 
dangerous,  single-minded  eagle.  It 


became  dear  that  what  really 
drives  R S Thomas  is  neither  the 
unbending  bigotry  of  the  priest, 
nor  the  banal  insularities  of  the 
chauvinist,  but  simply  the  rage  of 
the  poet  against  to  use  one  of  his 
most  memorable  phrases,  “the 
broken  dream”. 

But  one  key  question  still  had  to 
be  answered.  In  September  1990,  he 
was  reported  as  having  called  for 
“non-violent  night  attacks”  — 
whatever  form  that  was  supposed 
to  take  — against  the  homes  of 
English  people  in  Welsh-speaking 
areas.  So  did  he  support  arson? 

"That  is  not  true,"  he  said.  “I 
have  never  said  in  public  that  I 
supported  the  burning  of  houses." 

I noted  the  “in  public". 

Sensing  my  reserve,  he 
explained:  "Questioned  by  journal- 
ists," (there  was  a touch  of  dis- 
taste to  the  word).  “1  have  said  that 
I have  sympathised  with  these  peo- 
ple, I understand  them.  But  we 
have  no  proof  the  arson  was  done 
by  Welshmen.  It  could  have  been 
done  by  MI5.  Anyone  who  knows 
me  knows  I never  support  vio- 
lence; but  I am  not  afraid  of 
untruths.” 

> to  the 
dining 
lunch, 
of 
aus- 
ation  1 

had  been  expecting  him  to  live  in  a 
spartan  cottage  (an  impression 
strengthened  by  talk  of  old  friends 
who  recounted  how  his  home  used 
to  be  as  chilly  as  a meat  safe).  But 
in  fact  his  spacious  home  Is  as  ele- 
gant a nest  as  that  of  any  eminent 
literary  figure  in  Hampstead. 

His  second  wife.  Betty  a wid- 
owed French  Canadian  who  has 
been  a friend  of  the  Thomas  fam- 
ily for  30  years,  has  clearly  some- 
thing to  do  with  this  cheery 
environment 

She  appears  to  be  at  ease  living 
with  this  formidable  man.  When 
she  told  us  that  the  onion  sellers, 
who  used  in  the  old  days  to  peddle 
their  wares  with  strings  of  onions 
around  their  necks,  were  French, 
he  corrected  her  irritably  “Bre- 
ton," he  said. 

“Whatever."  she  said  completely 
unabashed- 

They  like  to  do  their  shopping  in 


Undera  Welsh  sky . . . R S 
Thomas.  “When  I meet  my  Irish 
contacts  I say  ‘Why  do  you  not 
write  in  Irish?' " 

PHOTOGRAPH  D&IS  THORPE 

Dublin,  slipping  over  on  the  fast 
ferry  At  least  the  shops  are  not  in 
England. 

The  last  poem  of  the  500-page 
collection  of  his  work  (selected  by 
his  son)  is  his  elegy  for  50  years  of 
marriage  to  his  first  wife,  Mildred 
Eldridge,  a noted  painter  who  died 
six  years  ago. 

Fifty1  years  passed, 
lore's  moment 
in  a world  in 
servitude  to  time. 

You  could  believe  Keats  would 
have  envied  such  a poem.  For  R S 
Thomas  is  a great  poet 

His  work  is  not  the  Jottings  of  a 
Wakefield  vicar.  If  reduced  to  a 
cranky  druid  by  routine  reporting, 
he  has  long  bad  the  respect  of  his 
peers,  marked  by  a string  of  liter- 
ary awards  — three  from  the  Welsh 
Arts  Council.  Collections  such  as 
Not  That  He  Brought  Flowers, 
(19681  FTm  (1972)  (the  sound  is 
intended  to  express  scorn  or 
intrigue)  Experimenting  With  An 
Amen  (1986)  and  his  latest  No 
Truce  With  The  Furies  (Blood axe, 
1995),  must  rank  among  the  great- 
est in  the  English  language. 

Certainly,  Lord  Gowrie  and  the 
1994  Nobel  laureate.  Kenzaburo  Oe, 
felt  he  was  an  appropriate  candi- 
date for  the  Nobel  and  nominated 
him  last  yean  The  cruel  irony  is 
that  given  the  Swedish  academy's 
penchant  for  obscure  poets,  be 
might  well  have  got  U if  he  had 
been  writing  in  Welsh. 

We  went  out  and  walked  the 
fields  for  a while.  R S Thomas 
standing  for  a moment  with  hands 
joined  in  a kind  of  prayer  survey- 
ing the  valley  he  loved  and  the 
power  station  he  detested,  while 
nature  ruffled  up  a generous  sky- 
scape of  fancy  clouds,  almost  but 
not  quite  obliterating  man’s  dirty 
jet  vapour  trails  in  the  sky. 

His  other  great  passion  is  birds. 
Why  birds?  “Because  they  are 
beautiful,  have  lived  for  millions  of 
years  and  never  damage  the  envi- 
ronment." the  poet  said. 


Autobiographies  is  published  this 
month  by  JM  Dent  at  E20. 


Dame  Betty 
upstages 
Queen  in 
Parly  panto 


IT  IS  nice  of  the  Queen  to  give  up 
her  spare  time  in  order  to  open 
Parliament.  I am  sure  that,  as  a 
local  cdebritji  she  is  bombarded 
with  similar  requests. 

She  must  receive  countless  let- 
ters reading:  “Everyone  has  put  a 

lot  of  time  and  effort  into  organis- 
ing the  event  and  it  would  be  a 
great  boost  if  you  could  spare  a 
morning  to  help  us  out.  I am  not 
familiar  with  your  work  myself, 
but  1 understand  that  you  are  very 
popular  with  some  of  our  older 
members  and  would  draw  a great 
crowd  for  what  is  a very  worth- 
while event.  IT  you  are  not  avail- 
able. could  you  perhaps  send  a 
signed  T-shirt  for  the  raffler 
So.  obviously  she  has  to  choose 
causes  to  which  she  feels  a 
personal  commitment.  Gwen  her 
background,  one  might  be  sur- 
prised that  she  chooses  to  sponsor 
parliamentary  democracy  A 
monarch  is  about  as  un^mocratic 

a thing  as  a person  can  be.  bike  or 

^Rnjgiand’s  only  revolution  was  a 
reaction  to  one  of  the  Queen  s fore- 


bears lording  it  (or  kinging  it)  over 
parliament-  Of  course,  that  revolu- 
tion was  a longtime  ago,  in  a 
period  when  the  monarchy  had 
failed  to  get  its  message  across.  The 
monarchy  is  now  constitutional,  a 
fact  that  renders  its  position 
utterly  ludicrous. 

When  our  kings  and  queens  had 
people  killed  and  demanded  total 
obeisance,  there  was  a logic  to 
their  position.  They  ruled  through 
Gear  ami  oppression.  Take  that 
away  from  them  and  they  are 
merely  uninteresting  descendants 
of  someone  interesting,  like  those 
elderly  grandsons  of  poets  who  get 
roped  in  to  unveil  plaques. 

When  the  monarchy  is  abol- 
ished, the  fact  of  beingthe  rightful 
heir  will  make  whoever  holds  that 
distinction  quite  interesting.  Being 
an  ex-monarch  will  be  like  being 
that  man  who  used  to  sing  Mule 
Train  while  banging  a tea  tray  on 
his  head.  He  didn’t  deserve  his 
Came,  but  we  aD  remember  him  and 
wonder  what  happened  to  him. 

The  thing  that  will  be  truly 
memorable  is  the  Queen's  or  King's 


Speech  in  which  abolition  is 
announced.  Then  we  shall  finally 
see  the  thing  delivered  with  a bit  of 
emotion.  I must  decry  Her 
Majesty’s  slovenly  efforts  this 
week.  1 know  she  doesn’t  write  it 
and  I'm  not  asking  her  to  learn  it 
by  heart,  but  she  looked  like  an  old 
lady  who’d  fallen  asleep  reading 
the  paper  and  been  humiliated  by 
mischievous  grandchildren 
bedecking  her  with  silly  items 
Grom  their  dressing-up  box. 

The  only  politicians  to  survive 
the  week  with  any  dignity  are 
Gerry  Adams,  Martin  McGuinness 
and  Tony  Ranke,  who  all  distin- 
guished themselves  on  the  matter 
of  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
Crown.  When  one  thinks  of  all  the 
MPs  over  the  years  who  have 

pledged  allegiance  to  “Her  Majesty 
Queen  Elizabeth,  her  heirs  and 
successors",  it  isquite  embarrass- 
ing. Willie  Hamilton  must  have 
taken  it,  as  must  Dennis  Skinner 

I presume  Bernadette  Devlin 
must  have  taken,  it,  although  she 
used  the  floor  of  the  Commons  to 
take  a swing  at  Reginald  Maudllng. 


so  it  was  definitely  worth  the  com- 
promise. 

It  might  be  said  that  Tony  Banks 
swore  the  oath  too,  but  he  didn’t. 
Crossing  one’s  fingers  so  that  a 
promise  doesn’t  count  is  a time- 
honoured  ritual.  It's  not  a written 
law  but  it  has  precedence,  It  may 
seem  quaint  and  absurd  but  it’s  a 


I’ve  been  sworn-in 
as  a juror  holding  a 
book  I don’t  believe 
a word  of.  I wanted 
to  seem  respectable 


tradition  and  part  of  our  heritage. 

The  problem  arising  from  this  is 
that,  constitutionally  Tony  Ban  ks 
is  not  entitled  to  take  his  seat  or 
draw  an  MFs  salary  He  would  be 
entitled  to  use  Commons  facilities, 
were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  Betty 
Boothroyd  made  up  a new  rule  this 
week.  Although  the  Sinn  F£Jn  MPs 
refused  to  take  the  pledge  and 
therefore  made  themselves  ineligi- 


ble to  sit  in  the  House,  they  sig- 
nalled a willingness  to  use  the 
building's  other  facilities. 

Faced  with  the  prospect  of 
Adams  and  McGuinness  popping 
Into  Westminter  to  use  the  phone, 
the  Speaker  improvised  a new  bit 
of  constitution  to  stop  them.  It 
must  have  left  the  Queen  green 
with  envy  that  a commoner  in  a 
silly  outfit  to  rival  her  own  can 
issue  proclamations  like  that.  Not 
since  the  king  in  Sleeping  Beauty 
had  all  the  spinning-wheels  burnt 
has  one  all-powerful  person  made 
such  a sweeping  law  on  the  hoof 

The  situation  with  regard  to 
Sinn  Fein  MPs  shows  what  a bad 
and  stupid  thing  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance is.  It  would  be  impossible 
for  them  to  pledge  allegiance  to  the 
Crown.  It  wouldn’t  be  low-level 
hypocrisy  as  it  may  be  for  other 
MPs.  Most  of  us  make  false  pledges 
as  a means  to  an  end.  Many  of  us 
have  signed  insurance  forms 
claiming  that,  to  the  best  of  our 
knowledge,  wears  in  good  health, 
instead  of  writing  "don’t  ask"  or 
Tm  a martyr  to  my  piles". 


Tve  been  sworn-in  as  a juror, 
holding  a book  I don’t  believe  a 
word  of.  If  I’d  asked  to  swear  on  a 
stack  of  Pogues  albums,  everyone 
else  would  have  thought  I was  trou- 
ble, and.  since  I was  looking  for- 
ward to  doing  the  Henry  Fonda  bit, 
Z wanted  to  seem  respectable. 

So  I can  see  why  left-wing 
Labour  MPs  and  nationalists  have 
taken  the  oath  in  order  to  have  a 
voice  in  Parliament.  But  if  Sinn 
Fein  were  to  do  it,  they  would  be  in 
breach  of  the  trust  placed  in  them 
by  their  constituents.  They  don’t 
have  a mandate  for  it  It  is  possible 
that  they  would  not  take  their  seats 
even  if  the  requirement  were  abol- 
ished. But  we  won’t  know  unless  it 
is  abolished. 

I suggest  that  the  Queen  redeem 
herself  by  making  an  effort  to  kick- 
start  the  peace  process.  She  should 
get  on  the  phone  to  Betty  Boothroyd 
and  say:  “Look,  Tm  still  the  Queen 
and  I don’t  care  about  the  bloody 
oath.”  She  could  also  become  a per- 
suader for  a united  Ireland.  After 
alL  It  was  united  under  all  but  three 
of  her  ancestors. 


16  I THE  WEEK 


Tfw  Guardian  Saturday 


IF  2 COULD  find  a bookie  who  eye  on  a forthcoming  BBC2  pro- 
wouM  take  the  bet,  Td  put  £100  on  gramme  as  he  remembers  the 
the  next  leader  of  the  Ttory  Party  death  of  his  father.  Many  people 
being  Michael  Heselttne.  Here’s  have  suggested  that  this  wtll 
the  scenario,  as  outlined  the  other  improve  his  image  with  Labour 
day  by  one  of  his  admirers  at  a MPs  resentful  of  his  great  influ- 
party  on  the  Commons  terrace.  At  ence,  by  showing  a softec  more 
some  point  in  the  nest  week  or  so,  vulnerable  side  I doubt  it  Most 
Hezza  makes  a dazzlingty  combat-  Labour  MPs  will  say  that  the  tears 
ive  attack  on  the  new  Government  are  just  another  cunning  Mandel- 


Miserable,  demoralised 


son  strategy.  The  charge  will 


suddenly  realise  that  he  embodies  wound  him,  but  he  can't  complain: 
their  own.  feel-good  acton  They  when  you  pride  yourself  on  being 


Think  of 
Hezza ’s 
health  and 
elect  him  as 
Tory  leader 


line  up  and  beg  him  to  stand.  He  the  most  successful  manipulator 
returns  to  his  wife  Anne,  who  orig-  in  British  politics,  you  must  expect 
malty  insisted  that  he  should  back  everyone  to  assume  that  even  your 
down.  He  plucks  and  pleads.  He  deepest,  most  sincere,  emotions 
says  that  he  would  be  a caretaker  are  contrived  for  the  occasion, 
leader  for  a few  years  and  would 

never  become  prime  minister  ONE  OF  the  little-noticed 
(though,  like  Tony  Banks,  he  effects  of  the  election  has  beei 
might  have  his  fingers  crossed  at  almost  complete  disappears^ 
this  point).  Finally  and  unhappily  the  Freemasons  in  Paxiian 
she  agrees  to  the  inevitable.  He  Tve  been  helping  to  make  a 
puts  his  name  down  for  the  second  film  about  the  masons  and 
ballot  and  a hugely  relieved  party  request  by  the  Home  Af 
sweeps  him  into  office.  After  all.  Select  Committee  for  all  mem 


ONE  OF  the  little-noticed  side- 
effects  of  the  election  has  been  the 


place  in  Blackburn,  which  is  his 
constituency) 

Two  prominent  masons  in  Read- 
ing; Gerard  Vhugban  and  Tony  Dur- 
ant stood  down  — and  their  seats 
went  Labour  anyway  Gary  Waller 
lost  in  Keighley  and  Charles  Good- 
son-Wlckes  somehow  contrived  to 
lose  Wimbledon.  Sir  Neil  Thorne,  a 
prominent  member  of  the  parlia- 
mentary lodge,  New  TOIcome. 

My  all-time 
favourite  crummy 
ad  was  ^Better  fly 
Gulf  Air.  They 
know  the  way1 


when  they  could  include  among 
their  members  Winston  Church  Ul, 
Clement  Attlee  and  the  King. 

BRITISH  advertising  is  the  finest 
in  the  world,  as  British  advertisers 
never  stop  reminding  us.  In  that 
case,  I sometimes  pander:  why  is 
much  of  it  so  cringe-makingly 
awful?  My  all-time  favourite 
crummy  ad  was  for  an  airline.  It 
showed  an  earnest-looking  travel 
agent  waving  his  half-moon 


so  that  the  dutch  pedal  isn’t 
located  behind  the  passenger  seat? 
And  what  else  can  you  do  with  a 

car  other  than  drive  it?  Keep  chick- 
ens in  it?  Again,  you  can  ten  the 
slogan  Is  crazy  because  the  oppo- 
site would  make  no  sense  at  uk 
It’s  a pedestrian’s  can  So  push  It*. 

I must  have  seen  the  ad  on  Tv 
and  on  hoardings  dozens  of  times, 
but  I still  can’t  remember  what  car 
it's  promoting.  That’s  the  point 
about  smart-aloe  modern  Britiwr 


SMALLWEIO 


glasses  at  a client:  “Better  fly  Gulf  advertising:  you  re  mewrt  to 


Air.  They  know  the  way  " 

Heavens,  Isn’t  that  the  absolute 
basic  requirement  of  any  airline? 
Have  you  ever  been  on  a plane 
where  the  captain  has  come  cm  the 
FA  and  announced:  “. . . and,  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  we'll  be  in  the  air 


almost  complete  disappearance  of  failed  to  win  Uford  Socth  which,  just  as  soon  as  1 can  work  out 


the  Freemasons  in  Parliament 
I’ve  been  helping  to  make  a BBC 
film  about  the  masons  and  the 

request  by  the  Home  Affairs 
Select  Committee  for  all  members 


for  Hezza  the  strain  of  not  stand-  of  the  organisation  within,  the 
lug  would  be  far  worse  than  the  Justice  system  to  be  registered. 


strain  of  being  leader. 

Is  this  likely?  Not  terribly  but  it 
would  be  worth  a modest  flutter 

PETER  MANDELSON  can  be  seen 


(It’s  particularly  rough  luck  on 
them  that  Jack  Straw,  the  new 
Home  Secretary,  thinks  that  all 
public  -officials  should  declare 
their  membership  and  that  the 


wiping  an  emotional  tear  from  his  I last  big  Freemasonry  scandal  took 


after  boundary  changes,  should 
have  been  a Tory  seat.  Sir  Michael 
Shersby  did  hold  Uxbridge,  hut 
died  a few  days  after  the  election. 

In  fact  pretty  much  the  only 
masonic  MP  we  know  about  now  is 
Tony  Baldiy  the  former  fisheries 
minister,  who  managed  to  hang  on 
to  Banbury  (There  may  be  some 
Labour  members  but  they  tend  to 
keep  quiet)  It's  a long  and  sorry 
decline  from  the  Brotherhood's 
glorious  days  after  the  last  wan 


exactly  which  Gulf  we're  aiming 
for*?  You  can  tell  a slogan  has  no 
point  when  the  exact  opposite 
would  be  ludicrous.  "Don’t  fly 
British  Airways  to  Kuwait  You'll 
probably  leave  from  Heathrow  and 
wind  up  In  Luton.” 

The  i«»«t  ad  doing  the  rounds 
now  is  for  some  Japanese  car  or 
other  This  declares  aggressively: 
“It's  a driver's  car  So  drive  it" 
What  on  earth  does  that  mean? 
That  it's  built  with  drivers  In 


remember^toe  commercial,  not  the 
product  This  is  of  no  concern  to 
anyone  except  the  manufacture; 
who  is  a dreary  nuisance,  getting, 
in  the  way  of  the  brilliant  creative 
minds  who  cams  up  with  that 

selling  pitch. 

I HAVE  had  scores  of  letters  fol- 
lowing my  paragraph  last  week 
about  how  John  Major’s  much- 
touted  honesty  and  decency  didn’t 
prevent  Him  presiding  over  the 
most  rotten,  corrupt  government 
of  modern  times.  Every  one 
assured  me  I was  not  alone  in  my 
Hicinrp,  and  many  of  you  ware 
clearly  even  more  sickened  than  I 
am.  Thanks  to  you  all,  and  Fra 
sorry  that  I can’t  possibly  reply  to 
everyone. 


Wsssm 


grilled.  A plump  Edwardian 
turns  into  a wafrus.  Various  -*•?>; 

pranoingfigmrescavoptinff:  erih 

towards  hta  are  stripped  to  their  : 
underwear:  Other  drinks.  adawriK' 
updated  from  time  tofttoe,  btt? 
this  one  seems  to  bavabeen 
on  since  the  days  of  D w Griffith.-  ■ 
It  is  rowdy  cfcarmtestfpnd  boring^ 


As  for  filling  empty  seats,  are  you  itterowuycnarmBss^iwj^ 

suggesting  we  tell  someone  who  . 

to,  sax  Tokyo  that  we  ^ 1 0 MORE  RQWEfe  charm^ 
do  not  actually  fly  there  but  we  do  Iwfl 
have  a spare  seal  to  Paris?  _ ■ 

Your  objection  to  imported  to  lead  what  is  left  of  the  Tory  y 
apples  is  an  argument  against  Party.  pie  Mse  for  J 

international  trade  and  for  a caretaker  till  Jdhn  Fatten  and  . 8? 
return  to  a subsistence  economy  Michael  Portillo  can  enter  the.  .v . 


You  could  not  care  less  about  deny- 
ing export  opportunities  to  Third 


lists,  advanced  here  last  week, 
gathering  ground,  though  I see  &'■ 


World  countries  and  condemning  theystill  spurn  Srnafrwaads 
them  to  continued  poverty  inee,  E R G Heath.  The  hyste 

You  know  that  people  want  the  slate  of  the  party  isdemonst 
choice  air  travel  brings.  They  by  Its  passions  for  people  It  fc 
understand  the  environmental  virtually  nothing  about, 
costs  but  also  the  costs  of  poverty  There’s  a steady  trlckleof 

and  they  know  that  the  airport  ere-  gestlons  in  newspapers  that  I 
at<>Q  jobs  and  prosperity  Even  in  Asda  be  Archie  Norman,  the 
areas  most  directly  affected,  supermarket  boss  who  has  oi 
research  shows  that  the  support-  just  entered  the  Commons  as 
ers  of  Runway  2 outnumber  oppo-  for  Tunbridge  Wells.  As  for 
nents  by  four  to  one.  No  wonder  William  Hague,  is  he  really  n 
you  did  not  have  the  courage  to  put  better  than  some  former  sen! 
your  vie#s  to  the  electoral  test  minister:  like  John  Maples,  a 

Yours  sincerely  - was  out  of  the  HOuse  for  awl 

Graham  but  is  now  back  in  it?  The  pai 


No  udder  way?  The  expansion  of  Manchester  Airport  involves  concreting  some  of  the  Cheshire  countryside  to  improve  services  and  create  jobs  PHcnoswptfcooNMCPteE 

Battle  for  the  skies 


Dear  Graham, 

WITH  respect,  in  your  position  at 
Manchester  Airport,  and  now  as 
an  MP,  while  you  are  set  to  gain 

finnnHHlTy  nnri  politically  frOm 
Runway  2 you  cannot  expect  me  to 
simply  accept  your  arguments 
about  its  environmental  impact 

You  talk  about  tackling  poverty, 
yet  while  international  conven- 
tions designed  to  ensure  a future 
for  Britain  and  Third  World  coun- 
tries «inw»  have  recognised  the 
need  to  cut  carbon  dioxide  emis- 
sions, surely  we  can  find  a way  to 
redress  our  economic  imbalance 
without  destroying  the  land,  air 
and  water  on  which  we  depend. 

The  first  half  of  this  decade  saw 


inee,  E R G Heath;  The  hysterica? 
state  of  the  party  Is  demonstrated 
by  its  passions  for  people  It  knows 
virtually  nothing  about. 

There’s  a steady  trickle  of  sug- 
gestions in  newspapers  that  It 
Asda  be  Archie  Norman,  the 
supermarket  boss  who  has  only' 
just  entered  the  Commons  as  MP 
for  Tunbridge  Wells.  As  for 
william  Hague.  Is  he  really  much 
better  than  some  former  senior  . 
minister:  like  John  Maples;  who  . 
was  out  of  the  House  for  a while  . 
but  is  now  back  in  it?  The  panic  ■ ■ 
has  grown  to  a point  where  the  ■ 
columnist  Simon  Heffar.  who 
warned  us  for  ages  that  the 
Euromaniac  Kenneth  Clarke  was 
wrecking  the  party  and  the - 
economy;  now  says  he's  the  man 
for  the  job.  These  people  deserve 
each  other. 

IN  ALL  THE  excitement  about 
Kissing  Hands  and  the  State  . 
Opening,  another  pretty  tradi- 
tion when  governments  change 
has  been  largely  ignored:  the 
Divesting  of  Directorships.  Not 
such  a sizeable  enterprise  when 
Labour  wins,  since  Labour  MPs 
have  fewer  directorships,  but 
important  enough  a requirement, 
in  these  days  of  Nolan  and 
Downey;  to  merit  a ceremony  of 
its  own.  with  heralds.  Caps  of 
Maintenance,  Cups  of  Sustenance 


people  take  direct  action  to  chal- 
lenge the  Government’s  road  and.  the  rest  "' 

building  programme.  With  the  One  new  Labour  appointee, 
programme  now  slashed,  it  has  at  Brian  Wilson,  has  been,  ever  s 
last  been  recognised  that  those 
courageous  campaigners  were 
right  Back  then  they  were 


Brian  Wilson,  has  been,  ever  since 
he  founded  it  a director  of  the 
West  Highland  Free  Press. 
Because  of  the  need  todivest  be 


HEAD 


As  evictions  loom  at  the 
site  of  Manchester’s  new 
runway,  Melanie  Jarman 
pops  down  from  her  tree 
to  confront  the  airport’s 
Graham  Stringer 


Dear  Graham, 

ANCHESTEJR  Airport's 
second  runway  will  be 
the  most  environmen- 
tally-damaging develop- 
ment the  northwest  has  seen  for 
decades.  More  than  twice  as  much 
land  as  was  ruined  by  the  New- 
bury bypass  will  disappear  under 
concrete,  while  a Derbyshire 
mountain  will  be  moved  to  provide 
the  aggregate.  As  If  this  isn't 
enough,  the  air  travel  industry’s 
contribution  to  global  warming  is 
grossly  understated:  a single 
transatlantic  flight  is  estimated  to 
emit  almost  half  the  carbon  diox- 
ide that  comes  from  all  other 
energy  sources  (lighting,  heating. 


car  use)  consumed  by  a single 


creation  and  will  not  aid  urban 
regeneration. 

Your  narrow  agenda  was 
reflected  in  the  farcical  public 
inquiry  into  the  runway  Parish 
councillors  from  the  area  have 
described  this  as  a stitch-up  with 
the  inspector  selecting  the  infor- 
mation he  wanted  to  hear.  While 
the  so-called  consultation  is  unde- 
mocratic and  inadequate,  the  only 
way  to  be  beard  and  play  an  active 
role  in  the  decision-making 


But  you  aren’t  actually  inter- 
ested in  any  of  this,  Melanie.  You 
state  that  the  pollution  caused  by 
air  travel  is  an  insanity  which 
must  cease.  For  a start,  cars  cause 
most  air  pollution,  not  planes.  You 
do  not,  in  fact,  approve  of  people's 
desire  to  travel,  and  you  would  like 
to  restrict  their  opportunity  to  do 
so  by  the  time-honoured  strategy 
of  controlling  supply  You  wave  a . 


and  look  at  how  we  can  best  ensure 
that  people's  desire  to  travel  is  met 
without  compromising  the  needs 
of  the  future.  A number  of  solu- 
tions already  exist,  all  of  which, 
involve  limiting  our  contribution 
to  climate  change  and  creating  sus- 
tainable employment 
We  could  start  with  managing 
Manchester’s  existing  runway 
where  typical  scheduled  flights  are 


accused  of  doing  things  tbe  wrong  had  to  find  out  what  his  stake  was 
way  by  not  accepting  the  public  worth.  Pm  told  that  it  topped 


inquiry  However  the  arguments 
they  used  are  now  coming  from 
parish  councillors  and  local  resi- 
dents at  Manchester  Airport  that 


£1  minion.  Meanwhile,  new  MPs, 
eager  to  safeguard  the  pathetic 
allocations  of  spare  the  Commons 
assigns  to  them,  have  been  plas- 


as  a consultation  process  the  pub-  faring  the  place  with  stickers 


dismissive  am  at  the  jobs  which  currently  only  two-thirds  frill  — if 


person  yearly.  This  will  be  ampli- 1 process  over  Runway  2 is  to  take  to 


fled  by  traffic  pollution  as  motor- 
ways are  widened  to  accommodate 
the  scheme.  We  most  stop  this 
Insanity 

This  environmental  destruction 
is  being  Justified  on  the  grounds 
that  it  will  bring  economic  pros- 
perity I have  lived  and  worked  in 
the  northwest  for  years  and  I am  as 
concerned  as  you  about  our  pros- 
perity However;  1 want  to  see  eco- 
nomic decisions  which  do  not 
present  jobs  and  health  as  an 
either/or  situation.  Experience 
has  shown  that  any  new  employ- 
ment from  the  runway  Is  likely  to 
be  low-paid  and  short-term;  it  will 
be  job  relocation  rather  than  job 


Defect  to 
Barclaycard. 

Up  to£l50r 


reward. 


If  you  have  a current  balance  of 
up  to  £3,000  on  your  credit  or 
store  cards,  transfer  the 
lot  to  Barclaycard  and 
we'll  reduce  the  amount 
you  owe  by  5%.  That's  £150 
on  a balance  of  £3.000. 

No  wonder  Barclaycard  is 
Britain^  favourite  credit  card! 

Call  free  to  find  out  more  on: 


the  trees,  which  is  what  I’ve  been 
doing  in  an  attempt  to  stop  this 
project  through  peaceful  direct 
action. 

Yours. 

Melanie  Jarman 

Coalition  Against  Runway  2 

Dear  Melanie, 

LETS  face  it,  Melanie.  If  you  had 
the  courage  of  your  convictions, 
you  would  have  been  pitching  in 
with  other  opponents  at  tbe  public 
inquiry  That  inquiry  lasted  over 
100  days  and  was  no  sham.  Any 
party  could  turn  up  and  present 
their  case.  Over  100  objectors  out  I 
of  a total  of  180  witnesses  did  just 
that  Over  11.630  letters  of  support . 
for  the  runway  were  received,  I 
against  just  3,100  letters  of  objec-  | 
tion.  You  don't  like  the  outcome, 
but  please  don’t  fall  into  the  old 
trap  of  arguing  that  “consultation 
isn't  consultation  if  I don’t  agree 
with  the  decisions”. 

It  is  possible  to  build  and  to  con- 
serve. We  are  not  moving  an  entire 
Derbyshire  mountain.  We  are 
putting  back  the  affected  habitats, 
creating  more  ponds,  more  wood- 
land and  new  homes  for  bats,  bad- 
gers, kingfishers  and  other 
species.  We  are  also  committed  to  a 
15-year  plan  to  protect  the  ecology 
of  over  850  acres  of  Cheshire  coun- 
tryside. We  are  investing  heavily 
in  public  transport  No  airport  has 
a better  reputation  for  commit- 
ment to  the  environment 


the  runway  will  create  You  are 
wrong.  Experience  shows  that 
there  will  be  50.000  jobs  related  to 
the  growth  of  the  airport  covering 
a huge  spectrum  of  trades  and  pro- 
fessions. 

Melanie,  you  deny  democracy 
because  you  don't  like  the  result 
Yours  sincerely 
Graham  Stringer 
Chairman  of  Manchester 
Airport  and  Labour  MP  for 
Blackley  ^ 

Dear  Graham, 


IF  YOU  had.  the  courage  of  your  approach  and  the  political 
convictions,  you  would  admit  that  genuinely  tackle  climate  c 
Runway  2 will  be  environmentally  Are  you  prepared  to  do  this? 

Yours  sincerely 


more  people  do  decide  to  fly  then 
let’s  start  by  using  existing  flights 
more  efficiently 

We  could  then  look  at  the  need  to 
fly  Aviation  is  one  of'  the  least 
energy-efficient  forms  of  trans- 
port, so  we  must  remove  the  need 
for  Internal  UK  flights  by  investing 
in,  for  example,  improved  rail 
links.  As  for  transporting  freight, 
why  do  we  fly  apples,  for  example, 
thousands  of  miles  when  they 
could  be  grown  here?  (It  currently 
takes  up  to  2L2  litres  of  fuel  to  air 
freight  one  pound  of  fruit  or  veg- 
etables across  the  world.)  All  these 
options  just  require  a new 
approach  and  the  political  will  to 
genuinely  tackle  climate  change. 


lie  inquiry  was  a farce;  that  It  was 
weighted  heavily  in  favour  of  tbe 
project;  that  many  people  didn't 
even  know  it  was  going  on! 

Lots  of  love, 

Melanie 


Dear  Melanie, 


reading:  "Reserved  for  Arthur 
Globule  MP”  or  whatever.  In 
response  to  which  a similar  sign 
has  now  appeared  on  one  door,' 
underneath  a sign  saying 
“Ladies." . Ladies,  it  seems,  are 
“Reserved  for  Alan  Clark."  '■ 


I TWO  ASPECTS  of  our  gleam- 
ing new  government  have 
already  grown  tedious.  One 
is  the  expression  “hitting  the 
ground  running”.  The  other  is 
Humphrey  the  Downing  Street 
cat  Will  Humphrey  desert  the 
new  government?  If  he  stays,  will 
it  be  with  the  Blairs  or  with  Gor- 
don Brown?  Win  the  lovely  Shree 


YOUR  last  letter  starts  with  a libel 
and  repeats  the  distortions  and 
ties  which  have  characterised  your 
campaign.  Neither  L nor  any 
member  ctf  the  Airport  Board,  will 
gain  financially  from  Runway  2. 

You  have  set  yourself  up  as  a 
fighter  oh  behalf  of  a powerless 


majority  failed  by  the  democratic  pick  up  the  creature  and  cradle  it 
process  and  looking  to  you  as  their  in  her  arms?  (Yes,  she  already 


last  hope.  You  have  descended  into 
fantasy  because  you  cannot  deal 
with  the  fact  You  lie  about  the 


has.)  None  of  this  is  the  fault  of 
the  cat  which  I'm  assured  has  not 
yet  learned  to  arrange  its  own 


inquiry.  People  didn't  know  it  was  photo-calls.  I wish  it  no  harm,  and 


going  on?  You  would  have  had  to 
have  been  on  Mars  not  to  know, 
given  the  Intensity  of  media  cover- 


would  be  happy  to  learn  it  had 
gone  to  make  a new  life  in  a fast 
food  outlet  in  Chippenham, 


Graham  Stringer  and  Melanie 

Jarman . . .plane  speaking 

disastrous.  Rather  than  spout  pro- 
paganda, you  have  to  recognise 
that  whatever  technology  is  used  it 
is  impossible  to  recreate  an  ecosys- 
tem which  has  taken  centuries  to 
develop. 

It  is  time  to  take  a new  approach 


Melanie 

Dear  Melanie, 

IF  YOU  had  the  decency  to  read  my 
first  letter;  you  would  understand 
that  the  runway  will  not  destroy  a 
single  species  of  flora  or  fauna, 
and  Is  definitely  not  a threat  to  the 
human  race. 

You  talk  about  a fresh  approach, 
but  your  “solutions”  are  daft  If 
you  had  bothered  to  turn  up  at  the 
inquiry  you  would  know  that  Run- 
way 2 is  actually  the  best  way  to 
reduce  internal  air  travel  because 
more  people  will  be  able  to  travel 
to  their  destinations  directly  not 
by  way  of  London.  You  would  also 
know  that  the  role  of  rail  as  an 
alternative  is  limited  since  84  per 
Cent  of  oor  traffic  is  international. 


age.  Why  did  you  lie?  "Why  did  you  though  preferably  not  as  part  of 
not  go  to  the  ballot  box  to  demon-  the  menu. 


strate  the  support  you  claim? 
Because  it  Isn't  there,  Melanie. 
Your  campaign  rejects  democ- 
racy and  resorts  to  intimidation 
and  violence;  classic  fascist  tac- 
tics! Anyone  who  has  witnessed 
tbe  behaviour  of  the  No  Runway  2 
trespassers  would  laugh  at  the 
idea  that  this  fs  pacifist  behaviour 
Finally  the  airport  is  no  fat  cat 
but  is  owned  by  the  community 

via  its  elected  local  councils.  Its 
profits  support  education  and  pro- 
tect the  most  vulnerable  members 
at  the  community  Your  actions 


IN  A TELEVISION  interview 
last  weekend,  Supenuandelson 
issued  a characteristic  warning 
to  all  new  Labour  MPs  who  might 

be  tempted  to  think  for  them- 
selves. “Labour  members  of 
Parliament,"  he  ordained,  “have 
been  riected  to  carry  out  the  man- 
ifesto for  which  we  have  received 
an  overwhelming  mandate  from 
the  public." 

On  occasions  Rim  this, 
SmaDweed  likes  to  take  down  a 
cherished  object  from  the  mantei- 


^™a^ckonthem'Successfor  ^g^lta^rour^S 

you  .would  mean  more  poverty  and  and  restore  It  to  pride  of  place 

bUt  ^ fcc15Ice  a line  from  Robto  Go^iSS 
all  the  others,  wont  penetrate  when  the  then  mwmmpnt 
^.^y^^Melanie?  lining  uoConsSrS^S 


Yours  sincerely 
Graham 
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a line  from  Robin  Cook,  issued 

when  the  then  government  was 
lining  up  Conservative  members 
to  spit  on  the  Scott  Report.  “Tbe 
*£££*?  MP»*r  Ctok  said, 

**t&  to  defend  the  rights  of . . 
Parliament  against  any  Govern- 
ment  that  threatens  those  rights.” 
SmaUweed  can't  help  feeling  he 

may  need  to  aiming  months  to 

resurrect  that  teaching  again  and 
again,  v ~ 

^AD  TO  SEE  that  the  gate  for 
^^faCawdenbeath’8  and  o£ 
’•^season  clash  with  Albion 

Ravers  was  a mere  183.  it  hasn’t 

been  a good  season:  they  were  lop 
early  on,  -but  didn’t  do  much  after 
Christinas.  We  must  all  make  a - 
much  bigger  effort  toget  there  . 
next  season.  Smallweed  himself. . 
has  repeatedly  tried  to  do  so  over 
me  past  three  campaigns,  but 
somehow  there's  always  some- 
thing—a troublesome  bunion,  a •' 
leaking,  tap,  an  Imbroglio  with  the 
cat —winch  gets  in  the  way  I ' 
would  certainly  be  there  when  the  : 
season  restarts  next  autumn  ; 

were  « not  that  ibelleve  fa 


Listen  up.  We  are  saying  ‘No’  to  affirmative  action,  says  Ward  Connerly  (above). 
His  message  is  terrible  news  for  black  America.  Martin  Walker  reports 


God  Bless  (white)  America 


« B WARD  CONNERLY 
■ ■«basbeencalled‘-a 
■1M  house  nigger”  and 
"a  paid  assassin” 

wm  mm  and  threatened  with 
death  for  preaching  the  cause  of 
racial  equality  He  is  58,  a wealthy 
and  self-made  Californian 
businessman,  whose  politics  of 
self-help  were  defined  when  “the 
welfare  lady”  visited  his  home  and 
"made  me  feel  so  bad  about  being 
on  the  dole  that  I went  ofT  and  got  a 
job  at  65  cents  an  hour”. 

He  can  also  claim  to  have  been, 
for  the  fate  of  black  America,  one 
of  the  most  influential  activists 
since  Martin  Luther  King.  As  the 
key  figure  behind  the  campaign 
that  passed  Proposition 209  in 
California,  forbidding  positive 
discrimination  In  appointments  to 
state  jobs  or  in  the  selection  of 
students  to  state  colleges,  he 
secured  the  First  democratic  man- 
date for  a counter-revolution  in 
race  relations. 

“Aflirmative  action,  intended 
to  jumpstart  the  process  of  inte- 
grating black  Americans  into  the 
fabric  of  society,  has  its  roots  in 
our  nation's  passion  for  fairness. 
But  it  was  not  meant  to  be  perma- 
nent. Nor  was  it  meant  to  be  a sys- 
tem of  lower  standards  for 
talented  black  students  who  need 
challenges,”  he  insists. 

“Rather  than  equalising  playing 
fields,  we  have  created  government 
laws  and  programmes  that  pro- 
mote state-sponsored  discrimina- 
tion in  the  form  of  affirmative 
action.  We  try  to  convince  our- 
selves that  targeted  discrimina- 
tion is  appropriate.  It  is  not.” 

Except  for  one  thing.  Affirma- 
tive acti«m  has  worked  rather  well. 
One  of  the  greatest  achievements 
of  modern  America  over  the  past 
50  years  has  been  the  creation  of  a 
large  and  growing  black  middle 
class.  One  Mack  family  in  three 
now  tew  an  income  that  places 
them  at  or  abuve  the  US  average  of 
around  $35,000  a year. 

The  statistics  of  this  stunning 
social  success  are  plain  to  see  in 
the  US  census  and  population  sur- 
veys. In  1970,  only  11.6  per  cent  of 
black  families  had  an  Income 
above  $50,000  a year  In  199-1.  the 
last  year  for  which  figures  are 
available,  the  number  of  such  com- 


fbrtably-off  black  families  had 
almost  doubled,  to  21.2  per  cent 

This  is  still  a long  way  short  of 
the  American  average,  where  37 
per  cent  of  all  families  have  an 
income  above  $50,000  a year  But 
the  steady  improvement  in  circum- 
stances is  clear  The  number  of 
black  families  with  incomes  below 
die  national  average  he*  also 
changed  for  the  better;  falling  from 
73  per  cent  in  1970  to  61  per  cent 

The  images  of  blade  affluence 
which  are  constantly  paraded  in 
the  TV  sit-cams  and  in  the  pages  of 
Jet  and  Ebony  magazines  reflect  a 
social  revolution  of  which  Amer- 
ica can  be  proud.  But  this  impres- 
sive and  generation-long  work  of 
social  engineering  is  now  to  be 
thrown  into  reverse  — thanks  to 
campaigners  like  Ward  Connerly 
and  a generation  of  conservative 
judges  appointed  in  the  12  years  of 
presidents  Reagan  and  Bush. 

Take  what  is  happening  to  the 
University  of  Texas  law  school. 
Last  year  the  new  class  was  5J  per 
cent  black  and  6.3  per  cent  His- 
panic. This  year,  with  the  selection 
process  almost  complete,  it  looks 
like  being  0.7  per  cent  black,  and 
2.3  per  cent  Hispanic. 

A devastation  is  about  to  hit  the 
upcoming  generation  of  would-be 
blade  professionals.  The  New  York 
University  law  school  has  just  pub- 
lished a survey  of  what  a colour- 
blind admissions  policy  would  do 
to  minorities.  Of  the  3.435  blacks 
admitted  to  at  least  one  of  the  160 
approved  law  schools  in  the  US. 
only  687  ((me  in  five)  would  have 
made  it  purely  on  their  test  scores. 

“It  took  us  30  years  to  get  here, 
and  it  took  them  24  hours  to  dis- 
mantle any  progress  we  have 
made.”  commented  Diana  Saldana, 
president  of  the  Chicano-Hispanic 
law  students  association. 

“Them”  are  the  courts.  The 
Fifth  Circuit  of  the  federal  courts, 
which  includes  Texas,  Louisiana 
and  Mississippi,  ruled  last  year 
that  four  disappointed  white  appli- 
cants to  Texas  law'  school  were 
right  in  their  claim  to  have  suf- 
fered from  reverse  discrimination. 
The  Texas  law  school,  trying  to 
maintain  the  policy  of  affirmative 
action  to  help  disadvantaged 
minorities,  had  gone  too  fbr. 

In  the  past  two  years,  the 


The  black  president  that  never  was . . . General  Colin  PoweLL  It  wasn't  easy  but  it  will  be  even  harder 
for  any  black  soldiers  who  try  to  emulate  him 


Supreme  Court  has,  in  a series  of 
important  judgements,  reversed 
much  of  the  achievement  of  ear- 
lier court  cases  in  crafting  ways  to 
address  the  stubborn  problem  of 
black  poverty  In  Adamard  v Pena 
in  1995.  it  ruled  that  the  federal 
government  could  not  continue  to 
earmark  some  $80  billion  a year  in 
federal  contracts  to  minority- 
owned  firms,  unless  it  could  show 
measurable  evidence  of  discrimi- 
nation against  the  recipients. 

The  following  month,  it  allowed 
a lower  court  riding  to  stand,  out- 
lawing a University  of  Maryland 
scheme  to  award  scholarships  to 
black  students.  The  Supreme 
Court  also  voted  down  a crucial 
school  desegregation  plan  that 
would  have  tried  to  negate  the  way 
white  flight  was  making  inner-city 
schools  ever  more  black,  and  sub- 
urban schools  ever  more  white. 

The  implications  of  the  schools 
ruling  were  spelled  out  last  month 
by  Harvard’s  graduate  school  of 
education.  It  found  that  America’s 
public  schools  are  now  more  segre- 
gated than  at  any  time  since  the 


1950s.  when  the  de  facto  system  of 
educational  apartheid  provoked 
the  Supreme  Court  to  issue  its 
landmark  decision  which  held  that 
racially  segregated  schools  were 
against  the  Constitution  and  set  in 
train  the  civil  rights  movement 
Over  two  thirds  of  black  chil- 
dren. and  three  quarters  of  His- 
panics.  are  now  in  schools  where 
minorities  make  up  a majority  of 
the  student  body  The  drift  or  mid- 
dle class  whites  to  private  and  reli- 
gious schools  is  one  factor  The 
main  reason  for  the  change  is  that 
the  more  conservative  Supreme 
Court  installed  by  Reagan  and 
Bush  has  whittled  away  at  the  ear- 
lier reforms  designed  to  overcome 
racial  segregation. 

The  new  Court  has  said  that 
school  boards  will  no  longer  have 
to  bus  children  across  cities  to 
ensure  a racial  balance.  As  a result, 
the  Harvard  study  concludes,  “in 
American  race  relations,  the 
bridge  from  the  20th  century  may 
be  leading  back  to  the  19th.” 

The  second  blow  to  the  old  lib- 
eral tradition  came  from  the  US 


Appeals  court  last  month,  where 
two  judges  appointed  by  Reagan 
and  one  by  Bush  declared  that  Cal- 
ifornia’s and  Ward  Conneriy’s 
Proposition  209,  endorsed  by  54  per 
cent  of  the  state's  voters  last 
November;  was  constitutional. 

The  Proposition  forbids  the  state 
government  from  considering  race 
or  sex  in  hiring  staff,  awarding 
state  contracts  or  admitting  stu- 
dents to  state  colleges. 

This  dismantles  the  old 
system  of  affirmative 
action  — the  attempt  to 
promote  the  chances  of 
blacks  and  other 
minorities  to  get  jobs 
and  higher  education,  and  to  bring 
real-life  equality  to  the  legal  equal- 
ity* established  by  the  civil  rights 
movement.  It  was  a process  that 
began,  in  government,  with  the 
administration  of  Nixon,  not  usu- 
ally known  for  his  liberal  instincts. 

But  then  Nixon,  and  the  Amer- 
ica that  elected  him  in  1968,  bad 
been  through  the  experience  of  a 
wretched  and  unpopular  war 


abroad,  and  something  that  began 
to  smack  of  a civil  war  at  home. 
The  black  riots  that  burned  the 
hearts  out  of  Watts  in  Los  Angeles. 
Detroit  and  then  Washington,  and 
singed  dozens  of  other  cities  in  the 
years  after  the  supposed  triumphs 
of  civil  rights,  demanded  a govern- 
ment response.  Affirmative  action 
for  those  who  would  respond  to 
opportunity  and  a welfare  culture 
for  those  who  would  not  has  been 
for  30  years  the  official  remedy 

So  the  new  Republican  Welfare 
Bill  which  President  Clinton 
signed  into  law  last  August  and 
the  success  of  Proposition  209, 
represent  a formidable  about-turn 
in  race  relations.  President  Clin- 
ton. wbo  called  the  race  Issue 
“America’s  constant  curse”  in  his 
inaugural  address  this  year,  is  now 
presented  with  the  dilemma  of 
what  to  do  about  it. 

So  far  beyond  showing  up  for 
the  50th  anniversary  of  Jackie 
Robinson’s  arrival  as  the  first 
black  to  play  in  baseball's  major 
leagues,  he  has  little  idea  what  to 
do.  He  has  instructed  his  political 
staff  to  come  up  with  something — 
anything — to  help  redeem  the 
heavy  defeats  which  American 
blacks,  and  the  liberal  model  of 
racial  desegregation  and  equality 
have  suffered. 

There  are  three  main  arguments 
against  affirmative  action,  of 
which  two  are  fair  and  one  is 
squalid.  Critics  are  right  to  say 
that  affirmative  action  tends  to 
devalue  the  achievement  of  blacks 
who  succeed,  only  to  face  the 
sneers  of  those  who  say  they  only 
made  It  by  the  easing  of  the  rules 
on  their  behalf.  “Do  we  not  under- 
stand that  these  young  men  and 
women  will  soon  be  required  to 
compete  in  a world  that  will  not 
give  them  any  concessions?" 
demands  Ward  Connerly. 

It  is  also  true  that  qualified 
whites  (and  Asian-Americans)  suf- 
fer when  they  have  passed  an  exam 
or  other  test  to  get  into  a job  or  a 
college,  and  then  find  themselves 
excluded  because  minorities  with 
lower  scores  get  extra  points.  i 

That  leads  to  the  most  impor- 
tant and  squalid  argument.  Whites 
remain  a majority  of  American 
voters,  and  politicians  find  affir- 
mative action  an  easy  issue  to 


exploit  Witness  the  way  Michigan 
Republican  Representative  Dave 
Jaye  introduced  his  bill  to  end  all 
race  preferences:  “Why  should  a 
rich  hlack  kid.  whose  parents  are 
doctors,  get  special  employment 
and  education  advantages  over  a 
poor  white  kid  born  to  a welfare 
mom?  Race  preferences  are  unfair, 
unjust  and  un-American.” 

The  issue  is  so  corrosive  that 
centrist  Democrats  have  been  look- 
ing hard  for  politically  correct 
ways  to  fend  off  the  Republican 
attacks.  In  the  process,  they  have 
almost  apologised  for  Clinton's 
uncharacteristic  display  of 
courage  in  sticking  with  the  prin- 
ciple of  affirmative  action  under 
the  slogan  “mend  it.  don’t  end  it”. 

“By  failing  to  draw  a distinction 
between  the  morally  unimpeach- 
able end  of  racial  equality  and  the 
morally  dubious  means  of  race 
preferences,  the  President  missed 
an  opportunity  to  challenge  con- 
servatives to  join  in  the  search  for 
alternative  ways  to  promote  equal 
opportunity.”  commented  Will 
Marshall,  or  the  Democratic  Lead- 
ership Council,  the  centrist  lobby 
and  think-tank  which  Clinton 
helped  to  found. 

Short  of  allies  in  his  own  party, 
and  facing  opposition  both  from 
the  courts  and  the  Republican 
Congress  and  from  the  vocal  and 
growing  number  of  black  conserv- 
atives, Clinton  is  at  a loss  for  new 
ways  to  defend  affirmative  action. 
But  before  the  colleges  and  medical 
and  law  schools  turn  white  again, 
it  is  worth  recording  that  despite 
the  epidemic  of  crack  cocaine,  the 
underclass  and  the  devastating 
growth  In  the  number  of  young 
black  males  in  prison,  American 
society  has  been  doing  something 
right  It  can  claim  to  have  begun 
fulfilling  the  dream  of  Martin 
Luther  King.  The  problem  is  that 
Ward  Connerly  has  a dream,  too. 

“Nobody  ever  gave  me  any  race 
or  sex  preferences  when  I came 
into  this  cold  world.  And  I made  it 
anyway  — - high  school,  college,  my 
own  big  business,  important 
friends,”  he  boasts,  before  conclud- 
ing with  a back-handed  compli- 
ment to  the  affirmative  action  he 
opposes.  "If  I can  make  it.  anybody 
can,  because  the  playing  field  is  a 
lot  closer  to  level  now.” 


The  member  for  yoof 


Christopher  Leslie,  left,  is  a Labour  MP, 
aged  24  — homeless,  bewildered  and  thrilled 


T MAY  not  be  much 
of  a claim  to  fame, 

_ but  it  has  been  said 
that  Fm  the  youngest 
Member  of 
Parliament  since 
Bernadette  Devlin  in 
1969.  Fm  24,  not  quite 
William  Pitt,  who 
became  Prime  Minis- 
ter at  21,  but  at  least  56 

years  younger  than  the 
current  Father  of  the 
House.  Sir  Edward 
Heath. 

“Don’t  rush  Into  any- 
thing.” was  Sir  Ted's 
advice  when  I approached 
him  last  week  just  after  we 
were  sworn  in.  "Take  your 
time,  pace  yourself.  “ Sound 
words,  as  I discov- 
ered immedi- 
ately I 
entered 
the 

House. 


It  does  seem  impossible  to  rush 
anything  in  this  ancient  institu- 
tion, even  should  you  wish  to,  it 
was  chaos  and  confusion  from  the 
start. 

I was  greeted  by  a sea  of 
unfamiliar  faces,  all  looking 
rather  lost,  and  all  homeless.  I 
have  become  Intimately  associated 
with  homelessness  in  the  past  10 
days.  1 have  no  office  to  call  my 
own.  I hart  to  wait  until  this  week 
even  to  take  possession  of  a 2 feet 
by  2 feet  locker  in  which  to  store 

my  briefcase.  The  Saijeant-at- 
Anns  has  promised  me  office 
space  in  Mill  bank,  but  the  room  is 
cupboard-sized  and  has  no  air 
condition  big,  and  is  likely  to  be  a 
sauna  this  summer; 

Nor  do  I have  a home  to  call  my 
own.  I’ve  been  forced  to  take  a 
hotel  room.  The  bill,  £85  a night, 
has  to  come  out  of  my  own  pocket 
though  I’m  not  complaining,  as  my 
£40.0tXkxid  salary  is  about  seven 
times  anything  I’ve  earned  to  date. 


And  there’s  the  fUrthercompen- 
sation  of  the  excitement  of  the 
opening  moments  of  the  new  Par- 
liament On  the  first  day  I grabbed 
a seat  on  the  Government  benches, 
taking  care  not  to  trespass  on  the 
places  traditionally  occupied  by 
veterans  such  as  Tbny  Benn. 

By  the  time  all  the  newcomers 
had  sat  down,  we  were  appallingly 
squashed  and  sweaty.  As  Black  Rod 
entered  the  chamber,  delivering 

the  Queen's  commission  to  elect 
the  Speaker;  there  were  muffled 
comments  of  Tm  sure  those 
tights  give  him  varicose  veins” 
and  “Bet  he’s  not  a Labour  voter". 

It’s  been  a steep  learning  curve. 
There  are  the  extraordinary 
traditions  of  the  House  to  contend 
with.  “Make  sure  you  bow  to  the 
Speaker  whenever  you  enter  the 
chamber  if  you  want  to  avoid 
severe  punishment.”  I was  told 
firmly  I have  no  objection  to  that, 
as  It  marks  respect  to  the  House, 
rm  not  so  sure  about  the  Com- 


mons having  to  stage  a procession 
from  the  House  of  Lords;  that 
strikes  me  as  ignominious. 

How  wonderful  It  was.  though, 
to  bear  the  Queen  utter  pledges 
such  as:  "My  Government  will 
Introduce  a windfall  tax  on  the 
public  utilities."  All  of  my 
conscious  life,  government  for  me 
has  been  something  that  does 
disastrous  things,  that  creates 
inequality.  Now  we  are  having  to 
change  our  perspective,  our 
language  even. 

Some  senior  Labour  politicians 
are  clearly  finding  this  transition 
difficult.  Frank  Dobson,  for  one. 
still  talks  in  terms  such  as:  “this 
awful  Government"  or  “the  Secre- 
tary or  State  has  got  it  all  wrong”. 

Erskine  May  has  beat  invalu- 
able in  trying  to  cope  with  the 
peculiarities  of  Westminster.  If 
there's  one  person  to  whom  I 
particularly  owe  my  thankc.  it  is 
Michael  Foot  I wrote  to  him  eight 
years  ago.  when  I was  starting  a 
coarse  in  parliamentary  studies, 
asking  him  for  suggestions  on 
where  to  find  a second-hand  copy 
of  a book.  By  return  of  post  came 
his  own  signed  edition  which  I’ve 
been  using  ever  since. 

So  far  my  youth  has  been  a 
unique  selling  point  and  I've  found 
people  most  helpful,  though  I 
doubt  such  goodwill  will  last 
forever.  I must  admit  to  already 
having  flouted  Sir  Ted’s  advice. 
Instead  of  biding  my  time.  I took 
the  earliest  opportunity  to  give  my 
maiden  speech. 


On  Thursday  there  was  a debate 
on  employment  for  the  under-25s, 
an  opening  too  good  to  miss.  I 
delivered  the  speech,  all  seven 
minutes  of  it,  talking  about  my 
hopes  for  my  constituency  and  for 
the  country.  It  included  the  tradi- 
tional tribute  that  new  Members 
must  pay  to  their  constituency 
predecessors,  in  my  case  Sir 
Marcus  Fox. 

“A  high-ranking  parliamentar- 
ian who  enjoyed  considerable 
influence  as  chairman  of  the  1922 
Committee.”  I said.  Rather 
begrudging  praise,  but  what  more 
could  I say?  He  was  an  MP  before  I 
was  bom.  In  my  electoral  cam- 
paign, I told  the  voters  that  he  had 
only  spoken  three  times  In  his  past 
five  years  in  Parliament,  yet  he 
held  six  company  directorships 
and  three  consultancies.  That’s  not 
the  kind  of  MP  I want  to  be.  I want 
to  shout  for  Shipley,  to  put  my  con- 
stituents first. 

Unhappily  I humped  into  Sir 
Marcus  on  my  first  day  at 
Westminster  He  had  made  what  I 
regarded  as  a very  bitter  speech  on 
election  night,  a reflection  perhaps 
of  how  shocked  be  had  been  by  the 
result — a 12,500  majority  oyer- 
turned  in  a 13.8  per  cent  swing. 

And  there  he  was.  as  I walked  in. 
loading  up  his  blue  Jaguar  in  the 
car  park.  “Ah!  My  successor"  he 
growled  before  I had  the  chance  to 
make  a quick  getaway. 

Tm  all  too  aware  what  a heavy 
responsibility  I’ve  taken  on.  My 
mobile  phone  and  answer- 


machine  have  caved  in  under  the 
number  of  calls.  A deluge  is  too 
mild  a word  to  describe  the  mail 
bag,  with  at  least  60  letters 
requesting  a job  as  my  researcher 
or  secretary 

Other  correspondence  has  come 
from  constituents  with  an  immi- 
gration problem  or  wanting  a plan- 
ning dispute  sorted.  And  then 
there  are  the  cranks:  “Dear  MP.  I 
have  copied  this  letter  to  the 
President  of  the  US  warning  him 
that  unless  he  does  something 
about  nuclear  weapons  1 will  make 
sure  the  Democrats  are  never 
re-elected." 

Many  people  have  asked  how  it 
feels  to  be  the  youngest  MR  Pretty 
strange,  I reply  There  are  many 
more  women  in  this  Parliament 
which  is  a definite  step  forward: 
but  cast  your  eye  around  the 
chamber;  particularly  the  opposi- 
tion benches,  and  you  are  still  con- 
fronted by  a mass  of  grey-suited, 
grey-haired  men. 

There  are  only  12  or  13  Members 
out  of  657  under  the  age  of  30, 
which  cannot  be  healthy.  Why 
should  older  people  make  deci- 
sions that  affect  all  our  lives? 

The  danger,  I suppose,  is  that 
after  five  years  of  all  this  pressure 
I may  prematurely  age  (William 
Hague  is  a chilling  case).  I’m  deter- 
mined to  prevent  that  if  I can.  I’m 
going  to  spend  this  weekend,  when 
Tm  not  answering  constituents’ 
letters,  watching  telly;  seeing  a 
film  and  having  a drink  In  the  pub 
with  my  mates. 
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Judith  Mackrell  revels  in  the  erotic  tenderness  of  Siobhan  Davies’s 
Bank,  and  salutes  one  of  the  great  survivors  of  modern  dance 

Return  to  tender 


The  thrill 


ver  since  Martha  Gra- 
ham trashed  the  rules  of 
classical  ballet  in  order 
to  create  a new  dance 
language  of  her  own. 
there's  been  a pressure  on  every 
modern  choreographer  to  keep  re- 
inventing the  art  form.  This  urge 
to  make-it-new  means  that  modern 
dance  is  one  of  the  fastest  chang- 
ing arts  in  the  business.  But  it  also 
means  that  few  choreographers 


survive  the  profession  for  more 
than  a decade  before  they’re 
ousted  by  the  next  generation. 

Some  steady  souls  do  ride  out 
these  Oedipal  swings  in  fashion, 
though,  and  in  Britain,  where 
modern  dance  is  only  officially  30 
years  old,  Siobhan  Davies  is  prized 
as  one  of  them.  She's  currently  cel- 
ebrating 25  years  of  making  dance, 
with  London  Contemporary  Dance 
Theatre.  Second  Stride  and  now 
with  her  own  company  During 
that  time  she’s  never  deviated 
from  her  passion  for  discovering 


REWARDS  TOMORROW. 

Effective  from  18th  May  1997. 
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what  the  dancing  body  is  capable 
of.  sometimes  exploring  delicately 
detailed  gestures,  sometimes  push- 
ing her  dancers  out  into  Eights  of 
extraordinary  invention. 

By  putting  dance  centre  stage, 
and  ignoring  passing  trends  for  hi- 
tech  sets,  rhetorical  body  bashing 
and  so  on,  Davies  has  earned  a 
reputation  in  some  quarters  for 
being  cool,  technical  and  difficult 
— the  Virginia  Woolf  of  the  dance 
world.  Certainly  you  could 
describe  her  new  work  Bank  as  an 
abstract  study  in  force  fields  and 
hard  edges,  making  tight  patterns 
out  of  jabbing  elbows  and  slicing 
legs.  But  Davies  knows  how  to 
make  pure  movement  into  theatre. 
So  when  we  watch  six  dancers 
coiling  and  thrusting  through 
fiercely  muscular  manoeuvres, 
while  at  the  same  time  moving  in 
formations  so  tight  that  they  have 
to  wheel  and  dodge  each  other 
with  the  skill  of  Italian  foot- 
ballers, we  feel  the  exhilaration  of 
lives  being  lived  dangerously.  We 
see  a community  of  dancers 
dependent  on  each  other’s  dexter- 
ity for  their  well-being  (one  slip 
and  they  crash),  but  also  hinting 
at  their  own  solitary  concerns  as 
they  break  from  the  group  to 
dance  dense,  asymmetrically  pat- 
terned solos. 

Many  of  the  qualities  we've 
come  to  associate  with  Davies's 
work  — elegance,  sensuality  and 
intimacy  — are  ones  we  most  read- 
ily observe  in  her  women  dancers. 
But  in  Bank  the  men  dominate  the  i 
stage,  especially  David  Hughes.  He 
moves  with  the  loose-knit  fluency  j 
of  a big  cat.  but  there's  a ruthless 
power  to  his  dancing  that  can  make 
a punched  fist  or  twist  of  the  bead 
as  sudden  and  formidable  as  the 
baring  of  fangs. 

The  toughness  central  to  his  and 
everyone  rise's  movement  is 
amplified  by  Matteo  Fargian's 
remarkable  score,  which  is  surely 
the. first  piece  of  music  ever  to  be 
played  live  on  amplifed  cardboard 


boxes  (with  taped  sections  of  har- 
monica and  bass  guitar).  The 
sound  builds  up  a steady  tension, 
like  distant  drumming  heard  in 
the  bush.  Yet  it  has  an  industrial 
precision  which  is  also  reflected  in 
David  Buckland’s  backcloth,  with 
its  huge  diagram  of  an  imagined 
engine,  and -in  the  lighting  which 
shifts  from  neon  orange  to  fluores- 
cent blue. 

Bank  is  not  a piece  to  relax  into 
or  bounce  along  with,  but  it  gener- 
ates so  thrilling  a charge  of  power 
I and  anticipation  that  you  want  to 
see  it  again  and  again.  In  fact  It's 
j not  often  that  Davies  gives  her 
audience  second  viewings  of  her 
work,  but  for  her  current  pro- 
gramme she’s  revived  her  1988 
piece  White  Man  Sleeps,  replacing 
the  string  quartet  version  of  Kevin 
Volan’s  titular  score  with  the  origi- 
nal scoring  for  double  harpsi- 
chord, viola  de  gamba  and 
percussion. 

The  movement  In  this  rich,  sen- 
suous dance  is  tightly  wrought  so 
that  gestures  brush  close  to  the 
dancers’  bodies  or  insinuate  them- 
selves into  the  air  A leg  or  arm 
may  flare  out  in  a bold  arc,  hut 
they  rapidly  spring  back  into 
place.  And  with  the  new  scoring,  a 
work  that  seemed  nearly  perfect 
when  it  was  first  danced  modu- 
lates into  a wonderful  new  pitch. 
The  taut  resonance  of  the  harpsi- 
chord. threaded  through  with  the 
dark  sound  of  the  viola  de  gamba, 
concentrates  the  dance's  energy  so 
that  it  becomes  even  more  densely  I 
bumming.  The  stage  becomes  even 
more  vividly  a place  of  dose  | 
encounters,  glowing  surfaces  and  ! 
vibrating  shapes,  where  Davies's 
marvellous  dancers  engage  with 
an  intimacy  that  is  sometimes  dig- 
nified. sometimes  tender  and 
always  gently  erotic. 

At  the  Gardner  Arts  Centre,  Brighton, 
tonight,  then  touring  to  Cambridge 
(May  30  and  31 ) and  Sheffield  (June  3 
and  June  4). 


Why  have  Echo  & The  Bunnymen  made 
a comeback?  It  doesn’t  matter,  says 
Dave  Simpson,  it’s  just  great  to  see  them 

Go,  bunnies,  go 


The  triumph 
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Your  eyes  are  not  deceiving 
you  and  it  isn't  a misprint. 
Those  really  are  the  words 
“Echo  & The  Bunnymen"  on  this 
page  and  yes,  they  are  indeed  back. 
It  seemed  like  half  of  Liverpool 
bad  packed  into  trendy  dance  club 
Cream  for  the  return  of  the  Mac  — 
Ian  McCulloch  — and  his  fabled. 

trusty  henchmen. 

Nobody  knew  exactly  why  the 
Bunnymen  had  reunited  now  after 
a 10-year  absence,  hut  then,  nobody 
minded  either  Dotted  around  an 
expectant  audience  were  clutches 
of  refugees  from  the  days  when  the 
Bunnies'  camouflage-clad  follow- 
ers would  invade  entire  towns  and 
terrify  locals  with  their  military 
chic  and  gravity-defying  hair- 
styles. Everywhere  were  famous 
faces  from  Liverpool's  famous  past 
and  present  — a Jayne  Casey  from 
Pink  Military  (ask  John  Peel)  here, 
an  Ian  McNabb  or  Peter  Wylie 
there:  elsewhere  members  of 
Space  and  Cast.  Unsurprisingly 
absent  was  Oasis's  Liam  Gal- 
lagher: whose  "semi-accidental'’ 
appearance  on  the  Bunnies'  new 
single  (he  stumbled  into  the  studio, 
as  only  Liam  can)  has  provided 
additional  interest  but  heightened 
critical  cynicism  surrounding  this 
latest  of  comebacks. 

But  as  a gorgeously  emotive  Res- 
cue and  savage  Ail  That  Jazz 
pounded  out  the  cynicism  — like 
the  years  — simply  melted  away. 
Not  only  did  the  Bunnymen  still 
sound  fantastic  (even  with  an 
unsuitably  hairy  replacement  for 
the  mercurial  drumming  talents  of 
Pete  de  Freitas,  killed  in  a motor- 
cycle crash),  they  didn't  look  half 


bad  either.  Granted,  guitarist  Will 
Sergeant's  own  face-smothering 
bar  net  should  really  be  donated  to 
a struggling  chimney-sweep  and 
bassist  Les  Pattison  ought  to  have 
skipped  that  extra  pie.  but  in  a 
haze  or  red  fog  they  were  the  epit- 
ome of  a classic,  studiously  angst- 
ridden.  psychedelic  rock  group. 
WUl  Sergeant’s  incendiary  guitar- 
work  frequently  took  the  breath 
away  whilst  at  the  heart  of  the 
music  lay  McCulloch’s  extraordi- 
nary vr .ice,  if  anything  improved 
over  the  years  to  a gorgeous 
transatlantic  croon.  The  acid-rock 
Sinatra? 

Whatever,  he  still  makes  one 
hell  of  a rock  star  Clad  in  the 
, inevitable  long  overcoat  (Mac?) 
over  a military  white  suit  with 
hedgehog  — sorry,  hair  — holding 
! up  manfully,  Ian  was  the  spirting 
image  of  his  21-year  old  self  after  a 
few  nights  on  the  tiles.  Neither  has 
he  lost  any  of  his  notorious  exag- 
gerated arrogance,  "l  don't  even 
need  to  tell  you  what  these  new 
songs  are  called."  he  drawled  at 
one  point.  “Cos  they're  great!” 

He  was  right,  because  the  most 
startling  aspect  of  this  rejuvena- 
tion is  just  how  amazing  those  new 
songs  are.  The  exquisite  Just  A i 
Touch  Away  is  surely  one  of  their 
best  ever  ballads,  whilst  ferocious  | 
burnouts  like  the  self-explanatory  1 
Altamont  easily  held  their  own  I 
with  the  kaleidoscopic,  edgy  old  I 
material  that  inspired  Radiohead 
and  Suede. 

"The  first  question  people  ask  is 
"Why?"  said  a delighted  McCul- 
loch before  tbe  first  of  at  least  six 
encores.  “The  answer  is  just... 
because.'' 

On  this  showing,  it's  more  than 
enough. 


A lonely 
Farrow 

in  Love  And  Betrayal:  The  Mia 
Farrow  Story  (Sky  2),  Patsy 
Kensit  played  the  title  role. 
It  seemed  an  odd  choice.  Who 
were  they  going  to  have  as 
Woody  Allen  — Hugh  Grant? 
Liam  as  Sinatra?  Antoine  de 
Cannes  as  Andre  Previn? 
Kensington  as  Manhattan? 
True.  Kensit  had  made  her 
screen  debnt  as  Farrow’s  four- 
- year-old  daughter  in  The  Great 
Gatsby  back  in  the  seventies. 
And  the  trailer  for  this  bioplc. 
reviewing  her  career  high- 
lights. pointedly  said  she  was 
"known  for  her  work  in  Lethal 
Weapon  2”.  Known,  perhaps  — 
but  was  she  any  good? 

Would  these  accomplish- 
ments qualify  Kensit  to  do  Jus- 
tice to  Farrow’s  troubled  brow, 
her  irritating  whine,  could  she 
make  the  woman  who  has 
amassed  14  children  seem  com- 
prehensible at  least  and  sym- 
pathetic at  best?  Of  course  not. 
This  was  a living  celebrity 
playing  a living  celebrity,  a 
disastrous  piece  of  casting  for 
a TV  biopic  since  one  never 
saw  Kensit  as  mere  Farrow, 
always  as  Patsy  in  a series  of 
hats  and  with  an  unconvincing 
American  accent. 

Allen  was  played  by  Denis 
Bontsikaris,  a relatively 
unknown  actor  (which  surely 
I is  a prerequisite  for  such  a 
part)  who  had  expertly  mas- 
tered Allen's  verbal  tics  and 
body  language.  In  a sense  it 
didn’t  matter  that  Kensit  was 
so  unconvincing,  because  she 
was  largely  in  this  dim.  it 
seemed,  to  soak  up  Allen's 
gags.  “You  should  try  dating 
somebody  your  own  age.  from 
your  own  century  not  from  the 
Panic  Wars."  Allen  told 
Farrow  an  their  first  date.  **I 
always  said  I wouldn’t  want 
my  daughters  to  do  what  I 
did,”  Farrow  said,  reviewing 


War  and 


He  may  not  know  it.  but 
Martin  Bell  has  provided 
us  with  a perfect  example 
of  how  context  makes  meaning. 
Had  his  new  four-part  Radio  4 
series  27ie  Truth  Is  Our  Currency 
been  broadcast  earlier  this  year, 
as  planned,  it  would  have  been 
a powerful  but  not  especially 
remarkable  plea  for  engaged 
reportage  — the  “Journalism  of 
attachment”  he  has  already 
expounded  in  these  pages.  But 
when  Bell  decided  to  stand  for 
Tatton,  the  series  was  post- 
poned, and  today  one  can't  help 
bat  hear  it  In  the  light  of  subse- 
quent events. 

Even  its  title  now  sounds  a 
mite  like  a campaigning  slogan, 
while  his  opening  sentence  — 
“I’m  going  to  talk  about  what  I 
know  about,  which  is  TV  news” 
— must  have  caused  the 
Hamiltons  some  rueful  mirth. 
Again  and  again  his  declara- 
tions about  broadcasting  ring 
with  all  sorts  of  unintended 
meanings:  academics  analyse 
the  media  impenetrably  while 
practitioners  are  largely  a theo- 
retical — “I  see  a gap  there  and 
Intend  to  fill  it.”  Of  the  value  of 
his  ideas,  "You’ll  be  the  judge.” 
Such  unanticipated  reso- 
nances aside,  it’s  hard  to  assess 
him  straight  because  within  a 
relatively  short  period  of  time, 
Bell  has  (no  doubt  unintention- 
ally) mythicised  himself.  “The 
Man  In  the  White  Salt”  has 
magical  connotations,  while 
Knutsford  Heath  already 
sounds  like  a skirmish  from  the 
English  Civil  Wan  In  the  event, 
he  speaks  passionately  about 
the  way  that  “wars  are  waged 
with  at  least  half  an  eye  on  a 
non-combatant  third  force, 
which  is  television”,  and  gives 
interesting  examples  of  how  as 


her  tortuous  romantic  life.  - 
-Who  could  compete?”  replied 
Alien. -You  lost  >oorvtc0mty 
to  Frank  Sinatra."  • 
in  the  early  scones,  the 
scriptwriters  had  collusive  ran 
with  the  audience’s  fore- 
knowledge of  the  Farrow- 
Alien  split.  “I’m  not  above 
reproach.  l*m  below  It."  joked 
Allen.  “If  l was  caught  In  a 
love  nest  with  a 1 5-year-old 
»lrl.  people  would  say  *1  knew 
that  about  him.’ " Best  of  ail, 
if  most  unlikely,  vras  this 
exchange:  “Woody,  I wbh 
you’d  spend  more  time  with 
Soon-Yi.  She  needs  to  be  com- 
fortable around  men."  “So  put 
her  Xu  the  army." 

This  seemed  the  best  way  to 

approach  the  biopic  as 

celebrity  force,  perhaps  wltha 
new  title — You  Cannot  Be 
Serious:  The  Mia  Farrow  Story. 
Better  that  than  tbe  supposed 
emotional  truth  of  Oprah  (Sky 

1)  In  which  Farrow,  a woman 

with  a book  to  sell  and  a 

crying-tlme-TV  performance  to 
deliver  simpered  like  it  was 
going  out  of  fashion.  It  was  a 
mawkish  Interpretation  of  her  • 
role,  very  much  to  the  taste  of  , 
Oprah  and  her  barmy 

audience. 

Farrow's  memoir.  What. 

Falls  Away,  was  -beautifully 
done”.  Oprah  told  ur  at  the 
outset,  surrendering  balance  . . 
in  favour  of  phoney  warmth  - 
for  her  guest,  giving  up  the 
interviewer’s  neutrality  In 
favour  of  booty-smooching 
celebrity  endorsement.  It 
recalled  her  objective  analysis 
of  Barbra  Streisand  a few 
months  ago:  “Can  1 just  say  I 
think  you’re  the  greatest  star 
in  the  world?" 

-I  know  everybody  Is  think- 
ing what  I’m  thinking,”  began 
Oprah  with  the  fasclstic  pre- 
sump  tuousness  that  is  becom- 
ing her  tic.  “We  are  certainly 
empathising  with  you,  but 
when  you  saw  those  pictures  of 
the  child  Ithe  ones  Allen  took 
of  Soon-Yi  when  she  was  IS], 
of  your  daughter  with  legs 
pornograpfatcally  spread,  how 
could  you  have  let  him  back  in 
your  life?" 

Farrow’s  rambling,  confused 
response  for  once  made  her 
seem  like  a human  being 
rather  than  a stooge  playing 
herself.  Why  had  she  allowed 
Allen  back?  Because  life  Is 
messy,  complicated,  because 
sbe  still  loved  him.  was 
nonetheless  suspicous  of  him. 
uncertain  of  what  she  had 
seen  and  what  could  be 
salvaged.  Why?  Because  there 
is  more  in  heaven  and  earth 
than  is  dreamt  of  in  Oprah's 
philosophy. 


a war  reporter  he  was  leant 
upon  to  censor  grief  and  ended 
up  prettifying  violence.  His  sen- 
tentious leanings  aren't 
entirely  kept  in  check,  his  apho- 
risms are  sometimes  too  neat, 
and  his  delivery  after  years  on 
news  is — dare  one  say  it  — 
hullet-Uke.  But  he’s  properly 
provocative,  and  we  await  a fur- 
ther series  in  five  years  — on  a 
politics  of  attachment. 

Radio  5 Live’s  John  Inverdak , 
named  broadcaster  of  the  year 
in  last  week's  Sony  Awards,  is 
the  obverse  of  Bell.  Ranging 
from  major  stories  to  the 
quirky  he  must  provide  a unify- 
ing studio  presence  in  a diverse 
dally  afternoon  news  and  sport 
programme.  Warm,  whimsical, 
but  also  smooth,  he’s  laid  back 
to  a Des  f.ynam  degree.  If  he 
appeared  on  telly;  he'd  have 
been  Bremnered  by  now. 

When  they  invented 
Schadenfreude,  they  created  a 
special  sub-section  for  Simon 
Dee.  Producers  wanting  to  illus- 
trate the  fickleness  of  fame 
reach  automatically  for  tbe  ex- 
chat-show host;  Dee's  Call  has 
become  a comforting  contempo- 
rary parable  to  make  us  feel 
good  about  the  anonymous  life. 
He’s  now  been  interviewed  so 
often  about  his  change  in  for- 
tunes that  it  sometimes  seems 
as  if  his  television  days  were 
only  an  audition  for  this,  his 
real  media  career. 

In  On.  The  Ropes  (Radio  4)  Dee 
came  up  with  a smorgasbord  of 
conspiracy  theories  to  account 
[ For  his  successive  demotions. 

| His  anti-Europeanism,  David 
Frost’s  jealousy,  even 
Kennedy’s  assassins  (plural)  — 
all  were  mobilised  to  explain 
I why  he’s  no  longer  at  the  top. 
and  John  Humphrys  never 
thought  to  draw  his  attention 
to  the  chat  show’s  natural  life- 
cycle  (ask  Parity  and  Wogan). 

As  Humphrys,  no  Anthony 
Clare,  tried  to  milk  Dee’s  fate 
for  its  dramatic  contrasts 
(Including  a spell  in  Jail),  Dec 
himself  increasingly 
manifested  a terrible  defensive 
jollity  He  dearly  still  aspires 
to  a media  job.  and  one  got  a 
strong  Bense  of  two  parties 
using  each  other  It  was  not  an 
edifying  sound. 

An  Apology , in  the  transat- 
lantic documentary  series  Your 
Place  Or  Mine?  (Radio  4)  was. 
Recounting  how  a rapist  in  a 
special  prison  programme  came 
to  apologise  to  a woman  he 
raped,  this  moving  Canadian 
documentary  put  the  words 
“crime”  and  “hope"  together 
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Fart  gags,  knob 
jokes,  boob 
references  and 
June  Whitfield 
have  been 
keeping  Radio  2's 
topical  comedy  k 
show  The  News  A 
Huddlines  M 

going  for  400 
episodes.  AH 

Charles  Nevin 
celebrates 

Roy 
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June  (keen,  neu>  Labour  MP, 
coming  on):  Excuse  me ...  are  you 
leaving?  Only  I'm  trying  to  find 
somewhere  to  sit. 

Roy  (old  Labour  MP):  / beg  your 
pardon?!! 

June:  Can  I six  there ...  if  you're 
going? 

Roy:  Tell  me.  young  lady,  is  this 
your  first  day  in  the  House  of 
Commons? 

June:  Yes.  New  Labour.  newMP ... 
here  ...in  Parliament!  I never 
thought  it'd  be  so  crowd-xL  though. 
Roy:  Crouded.  or  nor.  there  are 
certain  conventions. 

June : Oh?  Have  I broken  some  rule? 
I just  icantcd  somewhere  to  sit. 

Roy:  May  he  so.  Rut  you  could  haw 
waned  rill  / ’ d washed  my  hands. 
Fx:  Tbilet  flush. 


Ah.  yes.  that  would 
be  right.  Roy  Hudd 
and  June  Whitfield. 
The  News  Huddlines, 
Radio  2.  introductory 
sketch,  the  one  before 
the  signature  tune.  New  Labour, 
old  gags.  That  one.  or  one  very  sim- 
ilar to  it,  has  been  keeping  the 
News  Huddlines  going  for  22  years 
now  Today  should  you  choose,  you 
cm  bear  the  'lOOtb  edition. 

Of  course,  you  might  not  find 
this  sort  of  thing  all  that  runny. 
The  audience  in  the  Radio  Theatre. 
Broadcasting  House,  thought  it 
was  a scream.  And  so  presumably, 
did  the  one  million  people,  or  folks, 
as  they  tend  to  call  them  in  Light 
Entertainment,  who  tune  in  to  the 
Huddlines  every  week.  And  so  do  I. 
All  right,  all  right,  hut  Just  give 
Roy  and  Juno  and  the  gugwrlters  a 
chance.  Anyway  Roy's  into  his 
monologue  now  ... 

And  / s»v  that  people  on1  say- 
ing that  Samantha  Fox's  days  as  a 
Page  Three  Girl  are  numbered 
because  hi f btmbs  are  beginning  m 
flop  ...  Mind  you."  her  shoes  are 
lovely  and  chan ... " 

Laugh?  They  nearly  died.  Lis- 
ten, IT  you're  UX>  posh  just  treat  i 
this  as  an  anthropological  excur-  , 
sion.  Come  with  me  now  deep  into 
Broadcasting  House  on  the  day 
before  recording.  We  are  moving 
towards  the  office  of  the  Hud- 
d lines  producer,  Steve  Doherty,  in 
the  company  of  his  broadcasting 
assistant.  Lynda,  who  is  saying 
that  she  hadn't  been  too  sure  about 
the  Huddlines  first  of  all.  what 
with  all  the,  you  know,  knob  jokes.  1 
but  she  had  found  herself  being  j 
drawn  in... 

Km*  joke?  Knob  Joke?  Blimey.  1 
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this  is  a beginner's  course.  Quick, 
back  to  Roy  in  the  Radio  Theatre: 
**...  Doctors  have  Inserted  0 
microchip  into  an  impotent  man  ... 
they  icon  t say  exactly  where  they  mve 
put  it,  but  ever y time  he  uncrosses 
his  legs  his  video  comes  on ..." 

Okay?  Now  here's  Steve  Doherty 
die  producer,  in  his  office.  Steve  is 
27  and  a communications  graduate 
from  Leeds  University’.  “I  came  to  it 
from  an  academic  background. " 
says  Steve.  “The  Huddlines  is  part 
of  our  comedy  heritage".  And  he's 
right  you  know  he  is.  When  com- 
edy veered  off  from  ITMA  to  the 
Goons  to  Beyond  the  Fringe  to 
Python  and  so  on,  it  left  behind  a 
Liiie  stretching  from  Music  Hall  to 
Variety  to  Carry  On  to  Roy  and  his 
Huddlines. 

Roy.  who  knows  his  stuff  will  be 
telling  us  in  the  pub  later,  after  the  i 
show,  that  he  is  directly  descended  , 
from  the  vulgar,  robust,  rude  1 
topical  stuff  that  died  out  after  the 
first  world  war,  when  Music  Hall 
gentrified  itself  into  Variety,  put 
the  bars  at  the  back,  and  allowed 
in  women. 

This  Is  what  the  Huddlines  is. 
not  satire,  despite  Steve’s  claims 
for  it.  Satire  is.  how  you  say 
slight! v more  subtle.  Back  to  Roy 
on  stage  ...  “ That  Godfather  star, 
A1  Pacino,  spent  the  weekend  with 
Charles  and  Camilla  at  Highgrooe 
...  Blimey  that's  all  Charles  needs 
...  waking  up  with  another  horse’s 
head  on  his  pillow ... " 

Right. 

People  keep  popping  in  to 
Steve's  offices  with  gags  and 
sketches.  There  are  six  commis- 
sioned sketch-writers  and  two 
commissioned  comedy  songwrit- 
ers. Tbp  whack  for  sketch-writers 


is  £55  a minute.  A comedy  sitcom 
writer  on  ITV  will  get  £5,000  for  30 
minutes.  Andy  Hamilton  of  Drop 
The  Dead  Donkey  and  much  else; 
David  Renwick  of  One  Foot  In  The 
Grave;  Douglas  Adams;  the  people 
who  do  Red  Dwarf:  all  have  worked 
on  the  Huddlines,  and  then  moved 
on,  lured  by  the  sentence  before 
this  one. 

Around  100  people  a week  sub- 
mit about  1,000  gags  a week,  on 
spec,  mostly  by  fax.  The  rate  Is  £14 
a gag.  including  a repeat  fee.  Some 
send  in  sketches,  too,  which  some- 
times get  in:  the  Huddlines  has 
about  the  easiest  access  to  comedy  . 
broadcasting  that  there  is. 

Tony  Hare,  script  associate,  is 
going  through  the  faxes.  A lot  at 
the  Jokes  aren’t  very  funny.  A lot 
focus  on  the  pornographic  poten- 
tial of  Deep  Blue,  the  computer.  A 
lot  seem  to  think  that  Clare  Short 
has  a beard.  Tony  says  other 
favourite  targets  include  choir- 
boys. public  schools,  Barbara  Cart- 
land.  and,  still,  Cyril  Smith.  About 
10  per  cent  come  from  women,  who 
are  said  to  write  the  filthiest  jokes. 
This  sounded  pretty  dubious  to  me, 
until  a woman  brought  some  in. 

Tony  says  he  gets  joke-blind 
after  a bit  He’s  looking  for 
“woofers”  for  the  last  bit  of  the 
show  the  Stop  Press.  “We  do  tend 
to  end  on  a fairly  rude  one.  It’s  a 
cheap  laugh  if  you  like,  but  it’s 
adult  humour;  without  being  blue, 
it's  just  a bit.  you  know;  naughty." 

Fast  forward  to  Roy  and  June, 
on  stage,  doing  the  Stop  Press. 
June:  “Pamela  Anderson  is  opening 
her  own  seafood  restaurant.’'  Ray: 
“It  makes  my  mouth  water  Just 
thinking  about  those  bloaters.  ” 

That  was  a woofer  with  the 


audience.  Tony  compares  Hud- 
dlines humour  with  the  Carry  On 
films,  before  the  girls  started 
going  topless  and  the  entendres 
began  to  move  from  doubles  to  sim- 
ples. And  it  is  an  art  form,  you 
know,  the  double  entendre.  A dis- 
cipline. You  are  not  allowed  to  say 
bollocks  or  wank  or  shit  or  tits. 
The  skill  and  the  fun  is  all  in  the 
allusion.  Bloaters! 

But  that's  enough  Orwellian  the- 
orising. Round  here  we  think  t’the- 

Fights  break 
out  between 
elderly  parties 
if  someone^ 
usual  seat  has 
been  taken 

ories  go  on  either  side  of  t 'heady 
We're  at  Thursday  morning  now; 
at  the  read-through,  with  Roy  and 
June  and  Chris  Emmett,  the  third 
voice.  Roy  is  all  compulsive  enter- 
tainer; anecdote  and  joke;  June  is 
wonderful,  a compelling  mixture 
cf  the  mother  in  Ab  Fab  and  some- 
thing for  shrewder  A ritual  Wim- 
bled onlan  tut-tut  precedes  any 
rudeness,  which  Is  then  effort- 
lessly and  instantly  embraced  with 
all  manner  of  tic  and  accent 

But  the  Blairs  and  New  Labour 
are  a bit  of  a problem.  Not  only  is 
there  the  honeymoon  to  contend 
with,  but  how  should,  say  Gordon 
Brown  be  played?  One  sketch  has 
him  as  a Scottish  version  of  John 
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Cole;  Roy  wants  to  play  him  as 
Chick  Murray  but  Steve  doesn't 
know  who  Chick  Murray  is.  Sorry? 
Come  on,  you  must  remember 
Chick  Murray  Edinburgh  effete. 
When  a waitress  brought  him  a 
very  small  portion  of  honey  Chick 
said:  “I  see  you  keep  a bee." 

Nor  are  Tony  and  Cherle  quite 
the  gift  that  John  and  Norma  were. 
June  did  Norma  with  her  Eth 
GI11  mm  voice.  She's  doing  Cherle 
as  Cilia  Black,  but  a Scouse  accent 
is  not  quite  her  forte.  Chris  does 
Tony  as  gentle,  pious  and  con- 
stantly interrupted  by  a loud  blast 
of  Hallelujah  from  the  Chorus, 
which  is  rather  good... 

Chris  (as  Tony):  “Sorry  Pm  late, 
chaps ...  and,  er,  chappesses.  It's  my 
day  for  looking  after  the  kids. 
Cherie's  in  court. 

Roy  (as  John  Prescott):  Oh  dear. 
She.  been  nicking  hubcaps  again?  , 

Well,  I liked  it  June  wasn't  very 
sure  about  a sketch  involving  one 
of  those  wooden  figures  used  to 
advertise  Cuprinol  wood  pre- 
servers which  had  been  stolen. 
And  if  June  doesn’t  like  some- 
thing, it  tends  not  to  stay  “Well,  if 
June  doesn't  get  it.  we're  all  in 
trouble,”  is  the  way  Roy  puts  It 

They  warned  me  about  the  audi- 
ence. The  show  is  recorded  on 
Thursday  lunchtimes.  The  same 
people  queue  up  round  the  block 
week  after  week.  Fights  are  reputed 
to  break  out  between  elderly  par- 
ties if  someone's  usual  seat  has 
been  taken.  It  was  all  sweetness  and 
light  when  I was  there,  though.  I 
asked  a couple  of  pensioners  why 
Huddlines  was  funny  “It’s  Roy 
Hudd,  isn't  It?”  they  said,  confident 
that  that  was  enough  reason. 

In  the  pub  afterwards,  where  a 


lot  of  the  show  tends  to  go,  Roy 
said  Huddlines  was  a McGill  post- 
card on  the  radio.  He  didn't  think 
much  of  my  suggestion  that  Hud- 
dlines was  working-class  comedy 
as  opposed  to  the  other;  more  fash- 
ionable stuff 

He  is  a cheerful  man,  Roy  who's 
bad  a lot  of  acting  success  on  the 
telly,  most  recently  in  Common  As 
Muck.  Dennis  Potter  was  a great 
fan  and  cast  him  in  Karaoke.  Roy 
gave  up  his  beloved  panto  this  year 
so  as  to  be  available  for  more.  “And 
there  wasn't  so  much  as  a bloody 
tickle!”  That  was  another  good 
thing  about  Huddlines,  it  had  been 
there  through  thick  and  thin:  very 
helpful  to  have  your  name  in  the 
title,  they  can't  get  rid  of  you. 

Roy  laughed  and  then,  unusu- 
ally in  my  experience  of  comics, 
bought  a round  before  launching 
off  into  more  stories  about  Eric , 
and  Ernie  Tommy 

Steve  Doherty  was  back  in  I 
Broadcasting  House,  editing.  He 
had  dropped  one  of  the  songs  — a 
losing  entry  for  the  next  Eurovi- 
sion sung  to  Ode  to  Joy  — and  a 
fart  joke  involving  broccoli-  “We 
have  plenty  of  fart  jokes,  we  usu- 
ally have  a fort  joke  every  week," 
said  Steve. 

Stop  Press.-  Chris : “The  Daily 
Mirror  has  been  calling  round  at 
famous  women’s  homes  first  thing 
in  the  morning  to  see  what  they  look 
like  when  caught  unawares.  ~ Roy: 
"It  didn't  work  on  June,  though  — 
she  hadn’t  got  back  from  the  pub." 

Laugh?  Go  on.  give  it  a try  today 
It  might  do  you  good-  It  might 

The400tti  episode  of  The  News 
HuddBneetaonRadto2at 
1.30pm  today. 


Roy  Hudd,  left  and 
above  with  Jane 
Whitfield... 

The  humour  of 
Huddlines  Is 
satirical,  only  a little 
less  subtle.  Perhaps 
it  is  more  accurate 
to  compare  it  with 
Carry  On  films, 
before  the  girls 
stairted  going  topless 
and  the  entendres 
moved  from  doubles 
to  simples 


The  preview 
audience  booed 
Mathieu  Kassovitz’s 
latest  film.  And  that 
was  before  it  had 
even  finished. 
Jonathan  Romney 
on  a bad  festival  for  a 
French  whizz-kid 

Critics 
bite  man 


For  Mathieu  Kassovitz.  the 
current  wunderklnd  of 
French  cinema,  this  has 
not  been  a good  festival.  On 
opening  night,  he  turned  up 
with  a dustbin  lid  on  his  head 
as  a bit  player  in  Luc  Besson's 
futuristic  farrago  The  Fifth 
Element.  And  now  the  much- 
awaited  Assassin(s),  the  follow- 
up to  his  explosive  La  Halne. 
has  come  a cropper  In  the  time- 
honoured  Cannes  tradition.  It's 
not  unknown  for  a press  show 
to  end  with  a riot  of  booing,  but 
this  time  the  hissing  and 
whistling  began  an  hour  into 
the  film. 

It’s  a spectacularly  disap- 
pointing fall  from  grace.  Where 
La  Haine’s  hard-edged  essay  on 
urban  racism  mixed  MTV 
effects  with  a semi-documen- 
tary style,  Assassin(s)  uses 
every  trick  in  the  book  to 
launch  an  embarrassingly  ham- 
fisted  diatribe  against  violence 
and  the  morally  stultifying 
effects  of  the  media.  Kassovitz 
himself  plays  Max,  a suburban 
wastrel  recruited  by  a venera- 
ble professional  assassin 
(Michel  Serrault)  to  become  his 
apprentice.  Max  takes  enthusi- 
astically, if  ineptly,  to  his  new 
role  and  recruits  a schoolboy 
(Mehdi  Benoufa)  as  his  own 
acolyte.  Needless  to  say,  the  kid 
turns  out  be  the  more  apt  pupil 
of  the  two.  with  predictable 
grand  guignol  results. 

Of  course,  that  reliable 
scapegoat  television  is  the  ulti- 
mate cause  of  the  murderous 
recruits'  moral  corruption. 
Between  painfully  extended 
bouts  of  graphic  slaughter; 
Kassovitz  bombards  us  with  TV 
imagery,  zapping  between 
wildlife  documentaries,  hard 
porn,  Colombo  episodes,  and 
an  entire  Nike  World  Cup  com- 
mercial. His  climactic  exhibit 
is  a grotesque  parody  of  a 
teenage  sitcom  that  accelerates 
into  a sexual  bloodbath.  But 
that  gag  wasn't  funny  when 
Oliver  Stone  used  it  in  Natural 
Born  Killers,  and  here  It’s  just 
cheap  and  nasty. 

Kassovitz  cribbed  wittily 
from  Scorsese  in  La  Halne,  but 
here  he  grievously  overplays 
his  borrowings  from 
Tarantino,  virtually  reproduc- 
ing the  climax  of  Reservoir 
Dogs  and  going  fora  Pulp 
Fiction  narrative  twist  or  two. 
Yet  he  completely  misjudges 
the  visual  and  emotive  effect  of 
gore.  While  moralising  about 
inhumanity,  Kassovitz  can’t 
resist  throwing  in  yet  more 
ketchup,  yet  more  suffering. 
He’s  the  slow  learner  in  the 
school  of  directors  who 
attempt  to  tackle  violence  head 
on:  he  hasn’t  begun  to  under- 
stand the  complexities  that 
fuelled  Henry:  Portrait  Of  A 
Serial  Killer.  Man  Bites  Dog,  or 
even  Natural  Born  Killers,  a 
model  of  dainty  reserve  com- 
pared to  this.  Assassin(s)  also 
suffers  badly  in  comparison 
with  Michael  Haneke’s  contro- 
versial Cannes  entry  Funny 
Games,  which  addresses  simi- 
lar themes  even  more  con- 
fronts tionally  but  with 
painstaking  Germanic  rigour. 

Violence  Is  bad.  TV  is  bad. 
QKD.  Maybe,  for  a change, 
someone  should  make  a film 
about  the  morally  improving 
effects  of  television  — say, 
about  a serial  killer  redeemed 
by  watching  Jane  Austen 
adaptations.  Pompous,  leaden 
and  slapdash,  Assassin(s)  is  the 
dreariest  possible  illustration 
of  the  perennial  banality-of- 
evil  theme,  pressing  its  point 
with  sledgehammer  insistence 
— and,  at  one  point,  literally  a 
sledgehammer. 

Oh,  and  the  brackets  round 
the  "s"  in  the  title?  They 
probably  just  looked  good  on 
the  poster. 
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No  meat  & two  veg 

Get  two  magazines  for  the  price  of  one  with  BBC  Vegetarian 
Good  Food  magazine.  Because  free  with  the  June  issue  is  a 
supplement  that  contains  no  meat  but  has  plenty  to  chew  on. 

Don't  miss  this  month's  issue  and  you  won't  miss  meat 
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Racing 


First  Island 
has  Europe 
on  a plate 
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Graham  Rock 


First  island  staked 
bis  claim  to  the  mile 
championship  of 
Europe  with  a deci- 
sive victory  in  the  Juddmonte 
Locklnge  Stakes  at  Newbury 
yesterday. 

The  Queen  Anne  Stakes  at 
Royal  Ascot  and  the  Sussex 
Stakes  at  Goodwood,  which 
he  won  last  year,  should  con- 
solidate his  reputation. 

The  Lockinge  was  a race  in 
which  paddock  judges  made  a 
killing.  Spinning  World,  run- 
ner-up to  Da  Hoss  in  the 
Breeders’  Cup  Mile  and  the 
winner  of  a Group  2 race  at 
Saint-Cloud  earlier  this 
month,  was  as  low  as  11-10  In  | 
the  betting  at  one  stage. 

But  by  the  time  he  arrived  1 
at  the  post  his  bay  coat  was 
covered  with  sweat  and  he 
eased  to  6-4  as  First  Island 
was  backed  from  100-30  to 
11-4. 

On  a humid  afternoon,  most 
of  the  field  were  warm,  in- 
cluding the  winner,  but  when 
Michael  Hills  produced  him 
on  the  outside  to  challenge 
Ali-Royal  the  result  was 
never  in  doubt 
Displaying  the  finishing 
speed  that  has  taken  him  to 
the  pinnacle,  First  Island  gal- 
loped past  the  leader  to  win 
convincingly  by  a length  and 
a half,  despite  edging  to  the 
left  in  the  closing  stages. 

Five  lengths  further  back 


Thirskcard 


came  Even  Top,  who  nar- 
rowly deprived  Spinning 
World  of  third  place  in  the 
final  strides. 

“He  acts  on  the  soft,  but  on 
fast  ground  he  just  goes 
whoosh,"  said  Geoff  Wragg. 
who  has  First  Island  entered 
in  more  than  one  race  at 
Royal  Ascot 

He  also  trains  Sasuru,  who 
looked  top  class  when  win- 
ning at  Sandown  last  month, 
and  Wragg  win  ensure  that 
his  brilliant  colts  do  not  dash 
over  the  next  few  months. 
“They  work  the  same  at 
home,*'  he  said. 

We  win  learn  more  about 
Sasuru  in  the  Prix  dlspahan 
at  Longchamp  a week  tomor- 
row, but  at  the  moment 
Wragg  intends  to  run  First 
Taland  in  the  Queen  Annp. 
carrying  bis  Group  1 penalty, 
while  Sasuru  is  being  pre- 
pared for  the  Bardwicke 
Stakes  followed  by  a possible 
tQt  at  the  King  George. 

First  Island  is  so  relaxed  in 
his  races  that  he  might  stay  a 
mile  and  half,  but  the  theory 
is  unlikely  to  be  tested.  "He 
goes  to  stud  at  the  end  of  the 
year  and  we  wouldn’t  want  to 
blot  his  copybook,”  Wragg 
explained. 

Henry  Cecil’s  fillies  domi- 
nate the  Classics.  Sleepytime 
ran  away  with  the  1*000  Guin- 
eas, Reams  Of  Verse  hacked 
up  in  the  Musidora  and  Yash- 
mak won  the  Vodafone  Group 
Fillies’  Trial  equally  impres- 
sively, storming  clear  of 
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First  class.. . Michael  Hills  eases  down  First  Island  after  an  Innimriw  victory  in  tka  Taddnge  Stakes 


Tempting  Prospect  by  nm». 
lengths.  Yashmak  is  now 
clear  second  favourite  for  foe 
Oaks,  ranging  from  8-1  with 
Coral  to  4-1  with  the  Tote, 
while  Hill’s  offer  her  at  7-1 
with  a run. 

Both  fillies  carry  the 
colours  of  Khfliid  Abdullah, 
and  Cecil  made  it  clear  that 
there  will  be  no  early  decision 
on  their  next  races. 

When  asked  to  chdose  be- 
tween them,  Kieren  Fallon 


would  not  commit  hmHmif 
but  he  did  say  that  he  bad  no 
doubts  about  Reams  Of  Verse 
staying  a mile  and  a haw,  and 
that  the.  Musidora  winner 
acted  on  any  going,  whereas 
he  thought  that  Yashmak 
would  always  be  best  suited 
by  some  cut  in  foe  ground. 

As  expected,  Goddphin’s 
runners  yesterday  wore  with- 
drawn; foe  team’s  manager. 
Simon  Crisford,  said  that  he 
was  mystified  by  their  horses' : 


poor  form.  ”We  want  to  get  to 
the  bottom  of  it,  and  at  file 
moment  the  very  earliest  I 
can  see  us  having  runners  is 
May  24,"  he  added. 

• John  Jenyns,  the  York 
steward  at  the  centre  of  a row 
over  alleged  “outrageous” 
treatment  Of  two  Channel  4 
television  executives,  has 
resigned. 

In  a statement  issued  yes- 
terday , John  Smith,  the  York 
manager  announced: 


“Following  the  conclusion  of 
the  May  race  meeting,  John 
Jenyns  offered  his  resigna- 
tion as  a member  of  fire  stew- 
ards’  panel  at  York  and  fills 
has  bran  accepted  by  the  race 
committee.” 

Tn  a mooting  to  dlSCUSS  the 

camera  sites  with  John  Fair- 
ley  and  Andrew  Franklin  of 
Channel  4,  Jenyns  ordered 
both  won  to  remain  standing 
and  told  Ftanklin  to  taVw  his 
hands  out  of  his  po&ets. 


I Hamilton  tonight 
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4.15 

Cattoma 

Harry  Watt* 

4.45 

MBiy  CM  T1m  VaDy 
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5.15 

Foist 

Freacti  Grit 

laft-hand  track  ot  just  owr  l»n  nflh^ 4f  nn-h.  Streitfit  61. 
Goijfl:  Good.  ★ Denotes  bWoss. 

Draw  Hip*  nirtws  best  5t  & 6f. 

Long  ffistanca  trawlers:  3.45  Wffiarn  Watoce.  5.15  Natural  Kay. 
DHaj*  Jones,  Gamorpan.  241  miles. 

Sawn  day  atam:  None. 

Rkkand  tM  ttaK  2.15  6ah  Mbs,  NBHhargen:  3.15  Young  Bn: 
3.45  High  Spirits. 

Figures  in  brackets  after  horse's  name  denote  days  since  last  outing 
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Grieg  Good  to  soft.  ★ Denotes  ttrfcm. 
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Sewn  day  atom  8.45  Mantatasanjtfiii. 

IIHandiM  toe  7.15  E&M  do  Coir,  Qralgsy,  Western 
Venture. 

Figures  in  brackets  after  horee's  name  denote  days  sines  last  outing. 
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Webster  . . . back  to  reality, 
after  a series  of  nightmares 


Rugby  League 


David  Davies  at  Hanbury  Manor  sees  the 
leader  score  another  66  in  the  English  Open 


XPERIENCE.  16  sea- 
sons of  it,  currently 
leads  youth,  22  years 
of  It.  in  the  English 
Open  here  in  Hertfordshire. 
Roger  Chapman  has  put 
together  two  of  the  best 
rounds  of  his  life,  successive 
668  for  a 12-under-par  total  of 
132,  to  lead  Dennis  Edltind  of 
Sweden  by  one  stroke  and  the 
novice  Steve  Webster  by  two 
shots. 

Webster  last  impinged  on 
the  public  consciousness  at 
the  1995  Open,  where  he 
walked  jauntily  up  the  final 
(airway  at  St  Andrews  to 
great  acclaim  The  massed 
stands  around  the  green  rose 
to  a man  then  totally  un- 
known outside  Atherstone 
who  was  about  to  earn  the  sil- 
ver medal  as  leading  amateur. 

In  so  doing  he  had  beaten 
Tiger  Woods -and  the.  much- 
publicised  Gordon  Sherry. 


After  27  boles  Webster  had  ac- 
tually led  the  tournament,  al- 
though no  one  seemed  very 
excited  about  it  “The  crowd 
swelled/*  he  recalled,  "to 
about  four  people.” 

Life  has  not  been  as  good 
since.  Webster  turned  profes- 
sional that  year,  got  his  Tour 
card  by  leading  the  qualifying 
school  — and  missed  the  cut 
in  10  of  his  first  11  events.  His 
confidence  and  bank  balance 
dented  by  those  mishaps  In 
the  Far  East  and  Australia,  he 
went  on  to  miss  21  out  of  28 
cuts  and  lose  his  card 
comprehensively. 

"That  was  a confusing 
year,"  he  said  yesterday.  *1 
went  from  playing  county  golf 
for  Warwickshire  to  playing 
with  Ian  Woosnam  in  Singa- 
pore. I didn't  really  know 
what  rd  done." 

It  could  have  been  a devas- 
tating experience  for  a player 


less  naturally  confident,  but 
Webster  is  a young  man  who 
knows  where  he  is  going,  and 
that  destination  is  not  a jour- 
neyman’s spot  on  the  money 
list 

His  round  of  66  yesterday 
began  with  an  audacious 
stroke  off  the  very  first  tee. 
The  847-yard  hole  is  a sharp 
dog-leg  left  but  if  you  are  pre- 
pared to  take  on  a carry  of  280 
yards  the  green  can  be 
driven.  Webster,  despite 
standing  only  5ft  7in  and 
weighing  only  list  took  the 
shot  on  and  made  a good  job 
Of  it  finishing  only  10ft  from 
the  pin.  Moments  later  he 
threfrputted. 

“There  was  not  a thought  in 
my  head  about  missing,”  he 
said,  “and  1 rushed  it  two  feet 
past  and  missed  the  one 
back.” 

Refusing  to  be  discouraged, 
Webster  birdied  the  next  hole 
and  stuck  to  a new  plan  of 
playing  for  the  middle  of  the 
green  rather  than  directly  for 
the  pin.  “I  get  carried  away 
sometimes,"  he  admitted.  “I 


go  for  silly  shots  and  you 
can’t  afford  bogeys  out 
there." 

To  further  his  conservatism 
he  has  employed  Nick  Faldo's 
former  caddie  Andy  Prodger, 
whose  laid-back  attitudes 
have  earned  him  the  nick- 
name of  Prodge  the  Trudge. 
“He  holds  me  back,"  said 
Webster,  who  eventually  cut 
loose  to  finish  eagle,  birdie. 

A drive  of  343  yards  down 
the  17th  set  up  an  eight-iron 
second  to  six  feet,  and  a final 
12-footer  at  the  18th  gave  him 
his  highest  halfway  position 
in  a European  tour  event. 
Two  more  rounds  of  the  same 
calibre  and  he  will  solve  the 
problem  that  plagued  him  all 
last  year,  that  of  keeping  his 
Tour  card. 

Chapman  has  had  his  card 
for  16  uninterrupted  seasons 
but.  as  a racing  man  who 
once  owned  a horse  called 
Pepper  the  Pin,  he  knows  that 
the  odds  against  someone 
winning  after  such  a period  of 
failure  are  substantial. 
Eleven  times  a runner-up,  he 


summed  up  his  prospects  for 
this  tournament  by  saying 
“I'm  over  Becher’s  and  all 
I've  got  to  do  now  is  get  over 
Valentine’s  and  The  Chair. 

He  has  a team  of  people 
helping  him  to  do  so.  Chris 
L instead  — “keep  in  the  pres 
ent”  — is  his  psychological 
advisor,  the  former  Ryder 
Cup  player  George  Will 
coaches  his  general  game,  the 
Windlesham  club  pro  Dean 
Win  grove  his  short  game 
“It’s  still  me  that  has  to  hit 
the  shots,  though.”  Chapman 
pointed  out. 

Colin  Montgomerie  was 
still  an  unhappy  man,  casti 
gating  his  short  game  once 
more  after  a 68.  “My  chipping 
is  diabolical  my  putting’s  not 
good  and  yet  still  I’m  good 
enough  to  do  68,”  he  said. 

Lee  Westwood  finished 
with  six  threes,  four  of  them 
birdies  and  one.  at  the  17th 
an  eagle,  for  a round  of  64,  one 
off  the  new  course  record,  set 
yesterday  by  the  American 
Jay  Townsend,  who  had  nine 
birdies  in  his  63. 


Castleford  swoop  for  Critchley  the  ambitious  Cougar 


Paul  Fitzpatrick 


CASTLEFORD  Tigers 
have  signed  Jason 
Critchley  from  Keigh- 
ley Cougars  on  a player-ex- 
change deal.  Keighley  will  get 
the  centre  Adrian  Flynn  and 
an  undisclosed  rash  sum. 

Critchley  hns  played  for 
both  England  and  Wales,  the 
only  man  apart  from  Richie 
Eyres,  the  Leeds  forward  cur- 


rently on  loan  to  Sheffield,  to 
do  so.  A centre  or  winger, 
Critchley  played  for  England 
— against  Wales  — in  1992 
and  for  Wales  against  Eng- 
land and  France  in  1996.  He 
also  toured  with  the  Great 
Britain  party  last  year. 

Critchley,  whose  former 
clubs  are  Widnes  and  Salford, 
will  join  a side  languishing  at 
the  bottom  of  Super  League 
without  a point  after  10 
games.  “1  have  no  illusions.” 
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he  said  after  meeting  Castle- 
ford’s  new  Australian  coach 
Stuart  Raper  and  signing  a 
two-year  contract,  “but  as 
soon  as  I had  a chat  with  Stu- 
art my  mind  was  made  up.” 

Critchley  will  go  straight 
into  the  side  to  play  Salford  at 
home  tomorrow.  Salford  are 
likely  to  play  Scott  Martin  at 
centre  for  Scott  Naylor,  out 
for  at  least  two  months  after  a 
knee  operation. 

Paul  Koloi,  the  24-year -dri 
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Tongan  centre  whose  arrival 
at  Wigan  was  delayed  by 
more  than  two  months  be- 
cause of  work-permit  prob- 
lems. may  be  on  the  bench  for 
their  game  against  the  Blue 
Sox  at  Halifax,  but  is  unlikely 
to  do  any  more  than  look  and 
learn.  He  scored  a try  for  the 
reserves  on  Wednesday  but 
that  was  his  first  game  for  al- 
most three  months  and  he  Is 
still  suffering  from  jet-lag. 

Stuart  Lester,  21,  the  for- 


Bangor  (N.H.) 


mer  Auckland  Warriors’ 
back-row  forward,  could  also 
win  a place  on  the  bench.  He 
has  been  given  a month  to 
prove  his  worth  after  a disap- 
pointing start  at  Wigan. 

Warrington  Wolves  give 
their  teenaged  centre  Paul 
Wingfield  his  full  debut 
against  Bradford  Bulls  alter 
two  appearances  as  substi- 
tute. Richard  Henare,  who 
has  scored  11  tries  so  far,  is 
likely  to  return  on  the  wing  in 


place  of  Jonathan  Roper. 
Bradford  will  be  looking  for 
their  10th  consecutive  Super 
League  victory,  even  though 
Robbie  Paul  still  is  injured. 

• Prescot  Panthers  erf  the 
Second  Division  have  ap 
pointed  Warren  Ayres.  47.  as 
bead  coacb.  The  former  War- 
rington, Wigan,  Rochdale. 
Barrow  and  Bramley  half- 
back succeeds  Maurice  Barn- 
ford.  who  resigned  two  weeks 
ago. 
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Coetzer  sends 
Graf  to  her 
worst  defeat 


David  Irvine 


STEFFI  GRAF  could 
not  prevent  the 
worst  defeat  of  her 
career,  at  the  Ger- 
man Open  in  Berlin  yester- 
day, where  she  was  beaten 
6-4),  6-1  by  the  South  Afri- 
can Amanda  Coetzer. 

Coetzer,  playing  almost 
flawless  tennis,  ended  the 
German’s  sequence  of  47 
singles  victories  at  the  tour- 
nament. Graf,  now  27.  last 
lost  there  as  a 15-year-old  to 
Chris  Evert  in  the  1985  final 
— though  by  nothing  like  as 
decisive  a margin. 

Dntil  Monica  Seles's 
comeback  event,  at  the  Ca- 
nadian Open  in  August 
1995.  Graf  bad  not  conceded 
a set  in  six  matches  with 
Coetzer.  In  Toronto  she  lost 
3-6.  6-2,  7-6  — her  first  de- 
feat in  32  matches  — and 
the  South  African  has  since 
become  the  German’s  bete 
noire,  also  upsetting  her  in 
the  fourth  round  of  this 
year's  Australian  Open. 

Coetzer*s  tactics,  though 
simple,  were  highly 
effective.  She  hit  deep  and 
hard  to  Graf’s  backhand 
and  kept  the  ball  in  play  so 
persistently  that  Graf,  try- 
ing to  force  a winner,  in- 
variably ended  np  losing 
the  point  on  a mistake.  All 
told.  Graf  made  48  unforced 
errors  and  eventually  went 
out  on  her  fifth  double 
fault. 

Graf  said  earlier  in  the 
week  that  she  was  ring- 
rasty  and  vulnerable  after 
her  100-day  lay-off  with  a 
leg  injury  but  this  perfor- 
mance underlined  the 
depth  of  her  decline. 

“I  was  somewhat  nervous 
because  I knew  that  I 
couldn't  play  so  well,"  Graf 


said.  “At  the  moment  I’m 
99  per  cent  away  from  bow 
I want  to  be  playing.  After  a 
while  I didn’t  have  any  self- 
confidence  left ...  1 would 
have  been  more  disap- 
pointed if  I’d  had  the  feel- 
ing it  bad  been  a fight.” 

Coetzer  seized  the  initia- 
tive from  the  start  and 
never  let  go  of  it.  “I  saw 
that  she  hadn’t  been  mov- 
ing too  well  in  her  first 
two  matches,  so  I knew  I 
had  to  make  her  work  for 
everything." 

Though  now  lOth  in  the 
world.  Coetzer  does  not 
consider  herself  a clay- 
court  player  and  has  never 
gone  beyond  the  fourth 
round  at  tbe  French  Open. 
Yet  on  this  form  she  will 
take  more  confidence  to 
Paris  in  10  days’  time  than 

the  defending  champion 
Graf. 


Graf. . . vulnerable 


Ivanisevic 
knocks  at  the 
door  of  glory 


Stephen  Blerfey  in  Rome 


GORAN  Ivanisevic  has 
had  a large  foot  inside 
the  Grand  Slam  title 
door  for  a number  of  years 
now.  notably  at  Wimbledon 
where  the  Croatian  has  twice 
reached  the  final,  although 
without  ever  being  able  to 
force  it  open. 

This  year  he  hopes  finally  to 
barge  through,  courtesy  per 
haps  of  the  door  of  his  apart 
ment  in  Monte  Carlo  which  he 
slammed  on  to  his  right  hand 
last  month  breaking  the 
middle  finger  in  three  places. 

’it  was  a very  stupid  thing 
to  do.  but  at  the  time  T was 
sick  of  tennis,  and  because  of 
this  accident  I had  five  weeks 
off  and  20  days  without  lifting 
a racket,"  said  Ivanisevic. 

Wimbledon  was  wide  open 
last  year  when  in  the  SW 19 
gloom  he  unaccountably  (even 
for  him)  lost  to  Australia’s  Ja- 
son Stoltenberg  in  the  quarter- 
finals. “I  had  been  playing  too 
many  tournaments  and  when 
I got  to  Wimbledon  I was  ex- 
tremely tired." 

His  broken  finger,  and  the 
enforced  rest,  has  seen  the 
world  No.  8 return  this  week 
refreshed  and  invigorated, 
beating  Boris  Becker,  no 
lover  of  clay,  in  the  third 
round  of  the  Italian  Open  and 
yesterday  defeating  Scott 
Draper  of  Australia  to  reach 
today’s  serai-finaL 
D raper.  the  first  Australian 
to  reach  the  quarter-finals  in 
Rome  since  Richard  From- 
berg  six  years  ago,  had  made 
his  own  little  piece  of  history 
earlier  in  the  week  by  defeat- 
ing Austria’s  Thomas  Muster, 
the  reigning  champion.  But 
he  discovered  Ivanisevic  in 
stem,  uncompromising  mood, 
losing  6-4. 6-4. 

So  the  6ft  4in  Croatian  with 
the  super-charged  serve  finds 
himself  the  top  seeded  player 
left  in  the  tournament.  But  he 
was  as  quick  to  crush  the  sug- 
gestion that  he  Is  now  the 
favourite  as  he  Is  to  crash 


down  his  innumerable  aces. 
“Look,  you  don’t  have  any 
favourites  in  tennis  any 
more,  not  on  clay,  grass,  hard- 
courts  or  indoors.  Anybody 
can  beat  anybody." 

Certainly  the  erratic  nature 
of  this  year's  clay  court  season 
lends  credence  to  Ivanisevic’s 
remark.  All  10  men’s  tourna- 
ments so  for  have  been  won  by 
different  players,  which 
makes  the  French  Open  al- 
most impossible  to  call. 

Muster's  clay  court  decline 
has  been  as  surprising  as  it 
has  been  sudden.  It  may'  be 
that  he  gets  back  into  the 
groove  at  his  “own”  tourna- 
ment in  St  Polten  next  week, 
in  the  meantime  it  is  perhaps 
a case  of  picking  any  one  of 
five  or  six  Spaniards  for  the 
crown  at  Roland  Garros. 

The  most  consistent 
recently  has  been  the  23-year- 
old  Alex  Corretja,  who  won  in 
Estoril  and  was  runner-up 
both  in  Monte  Carlo  and  Mu- 
nich. Yesterday  the  man  who 
took  Pete  Sampras  to  five  sets 
in  last  year's  US  Open  quar- 
ter-finals defeated  Morocco’s 
Karim  Alami  4-6.  7-5,  6-3. 
Today  he  plays  Ivanisevic. 

“I  practise  up  to  seven 
hours  a day,  and  that’s  why 
I’m  playing  weU,”  said  Cor- 
retja. ’Tin  not  thinking  about 
Paris  too  much,  but  it  is  going 
to  be  very  tough.''  For  many 
the  strain  may  be  all  from 
Spain. 

However,  the  man  who 
threatens  to  be  the  most  dan- 
gerous in  Paris  is  Chile’s 
Marcelo  Rios  who  also 
reached  the  semi-finals  with  a 
pulsating  6-3,  3-6,  7-6  victory- 
over  Jim  Courier  of  the 
United  States.  Rios  is  adding 
steel  to  his  wonderfully  gifted 
game  and  begins  to  look  more 
and  more  like  a champion. 

Courier  has  been  playing 
bis  most  consistent  clay  court 
tennis  since  he  won  the 
French  title  in  1991  and  1992. 
The  final  set  fluctuated  wildly 
with  five  breaks  of  service  be- 
fore Rios  eventually  took  the 
tie-break  7-4. 
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Rugby  Union 

Robert  Armstrong  looks  forward  with  some  trepidation  as  the  best  from  the  British  Isles  head  for  South  Africa  for  the  first  time  in  1 7 years 

Lions  enter  the  Springbok  den 


THE  old  maxim  that 
nice  guys  finish 
second  might  well 
have  been  devised  for 
British  isles  sides  In  South 
Africa  where,  apart  from  the 
legendary  1974  tour,  their 
hosts  have  the  depressing 
habit  of  coming  first. 

When  the  Lions  fly  out 

tonight  it  is  a racing  certainty 
the  manager  Fran  Cotton's 
professional  code  of  conduct 


will  be  the  last  thing  on  the 
minds  of  the  35  players  as  they 
contemplate  the  13-match  tour. 

If  they  hope  to  avoid  a suc- 
cession  of  demoralising  defeats 
at  provincial  and  Test  level 
they  will  have  to  be  tough, 
abrasive,  super-fit  and  deter- 
mined never  to  take  a step 
backwards  when  it  comes  to 
winning  possession. 

While  Cotton  is  correct  to 
establish  his  bona  fades  with 


The  men  and  the  matches 


MUU 

BACKS,  N Jon  kina  [Ponlyor IddJ.  T 
Sllmpaon  iNeweaalla).  A Bateman 
(Rithmanaj.  S Qlbbo  (Swansea).  J 
Goaottlt  (Bath).  W OrctnaMd 
i Ln (cosier).  A Tati  (Newcastle).  J Boottoy 
(Newcastle).  I Pwta  (Llanelli).  N Baal 

I Nonna  melon  | T Underwood 
(Newcastle) 

HALF-BACKS,  P Grayson  (North- 
ampton!, C Townoend  (Northampton).  M 
Dawson  (Northampton).  A Hoalay 
(Leicester).  R Howtoy  (Cardin) 
FORWARDS,  G Rownlroo  (Leicester).  T 


Smith  (Wataonlane).  P Wollooo 
(5oracona|.  J Leonard  | Harlequins).  D 
Yaeno  (Cardiff).  M Ragan  (Bristol).  B 
(Noeth).  K Wood  (Harlequins).  J 
(London  Irish).  M Jo  toman 
(L  «<  cooler.  capt).  S Bfcaw  (Bristol).  DWdr 
(Newcastle).  L DaOaolio  (Wasps).  R 
Welnwright  (WalsonlansJ.  N Book 
ILelcaator).  R H0>  (Saracens).  ■ —or 
ILalCMler),  B GoInnoB  (Rlchmarut),  T 
“ (Northampton). 


TOUR  must ARY 

Hoy  24,  Eastern  Province  Invitation  XV 
l Pori  Einabem). 

May  ZB,  Border  (East  London) 


the  referees,  the  players  know 
that  a code  of  conduct  will 
offer  no  protection  at  all 
against  the  habitual  intimida- 
tion. gamesmanship  and  occa- 
sional violence  used  to  test  the 
mettle  of  rugby  tourists. 

Officially  the  Itinerary  In- 
cludes three  Tests  on  succes- 
sive Saturdays  but  Cotton,  one 
of  the  triumphant  1974  Lions, 

knows  the  games  against 
Transvaal.  Natal  and  Western 


May  31 1 Weeiam  Province  (Capa  Town) 
Jiaia  4a  South  East  Transvaal  (Wfeank) 
Jibm  7a  Northern  Transvaal  (Pretoria). 
Jum  11,  TrjnavtMl  (Johannesburg) 

Jaa  14a  Natal  (Durban). 

Juno  17a  Emerging  Springboks 
(Wellington). 

Jana  21,  SOUTH  AFRICA  (1st  Test 
Cepe  Town). 

Jana  24s  Orange  Fran  Stale 
(Bloemtantehi) 

June  2to  SOUTH  AFRICA  (2nd  Teat, 
Durban) 

,4f4«WifrSft4HeW^SVtf^Mi1 

Johannesburg) 


Province  will  carry  almost 
Test  status  in  their  competi- 
tive intensity;  and  energy-sap- 
ping humidity,  bone-hard 
grounds  and  matches  at  8,000ft 
are  additional  hazards  to  be 
faced  ln  the  next  seven  weeks. 

The  Lions'  management  will 
want  to  keep  open  the  possibil- 
ity of  a Test  plaice  to  each  of  the 
35  players,  although  many  of 
the  squad  will  be  consigned  to 
the  dirt-trackers  for  the  dur- 
ation. Nevertheless  Cotton  will 
probably  have  run  the  rule 
over  40  players  by  the  end  of 
the  tour,  given  that  casualties 
and  consequential  replace- 
ments are  expected  to  be  high. 

He  has  promised  his  high, 
profile  activities  ln  Rugby 
FOotball  Union  politics,  includ- 
ing a demand  for  the  resigna- 
tion of  the  RFU  secretary,  will 
be  firmly  set  aside. 

"From  this  week  on,  my 
complete  focus  is  going  to  be 
on  the  Lions.”  be  said.  'T  am 
asking  for  100  per  cent  from 


the  35  players  and  they'll  be 
getting  100  per  cent  from  me. 
They  already  know  that" 

It  would  be  difficult  to  exag- 
gerate, after  a 17-year  break, 
the  sense  of  anticipation  felt  by 
many  South  Africans,  includ- 
ing President  Nelson  Mandela, 
at  the  prospect  of  the  first  post- 
apartheid Lions'  visit 
Mandela’s  identification 
with  the  Springboks  may 
have  cooled  a little  since  the 
beady  triumph  of  the  1995 
World  Cup  but  this  week  he 
emphasised  the  tour's  on- 
going significance:  “We  look 
forward  to  rugby  continuing 
to  play  an  important  role  in 
the  new  South  Africa." 

Local  live  television  trans- 
mission of  each  Lions  fixture 
win  ensure  that  the  mpuin 
Martin  Johnson  and  his  men 
are  under  the  microscope  from 
first  to  last  Yet  paradoxically, 
the  pressure  would  increase  on 
the  Springboks  should  the 
tourists  manage  to  get  on  a 


winning  rolL  No  country  is 
more  Impatient  of  failure  by 
its  rugby  players  than  South 
Africa,  where  the  demand  for 
victory  over  the  Lions  has 
been  sharpened  by  last  year's 
first  home  Test  series  defeat  by 
New  Zealand,  now  the  best 
side  In  the  world. 

It  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  Johnson,  the  first 
Rngiichman  to  lead  the  Lions 
since  Bill  Beaumont  in  1980, 
can  scale  a fresh  peak  of  per- 
sonal achievement  after  41 
competitive  games  this  sea- 
son. At  least  the  Leicester 
lock,  voted  the  RFU  Flayer  of 
the  Year  this  week,  can  draw 
on  his  experience  of  the  1993 
tour  to  New  Zealand  where  he 
played  ln  two  Tests  under  lan 
McGeechan.  again  the  coach 
for  a record  third  Lions  tour. 

The  relatively  lack-lustre 
showing  by  South  African 
sides  In  the  Super-12  series  has 
not  only  increased  provincial 
hunger  for  Lions’  scalps  but 


t i 

The  tour  guides . . . Fran  Cotton,  left,  and  Ian  McGeechan 


also  given  individual  Spring- 
boks an  important  lesson  in 
their  own  shortcomings.  Omi- 
nously they  have  had  time  to 
put  matters  right. 

Like  the  Lions  the  Spring- 
boks have  been  ottered  the  in- 
centive of  substantial  bo- 
nuses, understood  to  be  £8,000 
a to*",  to  win  the  Test  series, 
with  extra  money  available 
for  a whitewash.  However, 
neither  camp  has  tradition- 
ally needed  cash  to  strut  their 
stuff,  although  money  tends 
to  harden  attitudes  when 
(oflwic  are  evenly  matched 
and  winning  becomes  a ques- 
tion of  will-power. 

Before  Cotton  announced 
his  squad  In  April  he  spoke  of 


“the  need  to  make  a physical 
statement".  No  one  can  deny 
that  the  current  roll  caD,  es- 
pecially among  the  forwards, 
reflects  that  aim  admirably, 
with  a unique  fusion  of  union 
and  rugby  league  talent. 

By  all  accounts  this  is  the 
strongest,  most  scientifically 
prepared  Lions’  party  to  leave 
Britain.  No  expense  has  been 
spared  — the  Scottish  Provi- 
dent sponsorship  Is  worth 
£750,000  — to  give  the  players 
every  chance  of  success 
against  opponents  who  have 
recently  undergone  changes 
of  both  manager  and  coach. 
If  the  Lions  ultimately  foil 
it  will  not  be  for  want  of 
professionalism. 


Dawson  back  on 
song  to  give  volume 
behind  the  scrum 


Jill  Turner  on  the  confident  Northampton 
scrum-haff  who  leaves  on  the  tour  tonight 


IT  IS  one  of  the  hottest  days 
of  the  year  so  far.  but  Matt 
Dawson  can  outbeam  even 
the  sun.  The  24 -year-old 
Northampton  scrum-half, 
capped  five  times  for  Eng- 
land. is  basking  in  the  honour 
of  his  coveted  place  on  the 
Lions  tour. 

After  a miserable  six 
months,  when  he  lost  his 
berth  in  the  England  side  to 
Andy  Gomersall  of  Wasps  and 
then  Austin  Healey  and  suf- 
fered a knee  Injury  that  pre- 
vented him  playing  for  his 
club,  the  planets  are  once 
again  favourable. 

"Yeh,”  he  says,  grinning 
like  a schoolboy.  "I’m  happy. 
My  ultimate  purpose  at  the 
beginning  of  the  season  was 
to  get  in  the  Lions  squad  and 
I've  done  it  without  playing 
for  England  this  year." 

Stung  by  that  rejection  he 
has  worked  on  his  game,  men- 
tally and  physically,  packing 
on  an  extra  stone  of  muscle. 
He  wants  to  continue  bis  style 
of  club  rugby,  which  should 
get  the  stamp  of  approval  in 
South  Africa  considering  the 
Northampton  coach  lan 
McGeechan  has  been  signed 
up  for  the  Lions  post. 

Dawson  said:  "With  Eng- 
land there  is  a tendency  for 
players  to  have  to  change  to 
fit  In  with  a certain  type  of 
game.  Fair  enough.  Jack 
Rowell  has  a theory  and  picks 
players  who  are  playing  well 
at  the  club.  However  some- 
times-they  don't  fit  with  the 
England  game  plan. 

"After  the  Five  Nations  last 
year  people  criticised  me  for 
not  stamping  my  authority  on 
the  game  but  a lot  or  the  deci- 
sions were  not  made  by  me. 

"I  was  stifled  I wasn’t 
allowed  to  play  how  I wanted 
to  play.  Then  watching  the 
Italy  game  I saw  they  were 
playing  precisely  how  I'd 
been  playing  for  two  years  at 
Northampton.  That  annoyed 
me.  I won’t  let  another  team 
change  the  way  l play  again. 

"Now  what  they  require 
from  the  No.  9 is  more  like  my 
natural  gome.  The  scrum  half 
is  permitted  a much  longer 
rein  and  the  pace  is  dictated 
by  the  half-backs.  I want  that 
jersey  back." 


Dawson  joined  Northamp- 
ton’s first  team  in  1991,  via 
Marlow  RFC.  the  Royal  Gram- 
mar School  at  High  Wycombe 
and  the  club's  youth  team.  He 
played  centre  for  a year  and  a 
half  before  asking  to  be 
moved  back  to  bis  preferred 
scrum-half  postion.  He  has 
stayed  there  since,  for  the 
most  partnered  by  his  fellow 
England  international  and 
Lions  squad  member  Paul 
Grayson  at  No.  10. 

In  1993,  after  representing 
England  in  all  age  groups,  he 
joined  the  England  A tour  to 
Canada  but  was  replaced  by 
Kyran  Bracken  due  to  a ham- 
string injury.  Bracken  played 
well  and  became  the  first 
choice.  Dawson  won  his  first 
cap  against  Western  Samoa  in 
1995.  as  did  Grayson,  and 
shared  in  England’s  1996  Five 
Nations  victory. 


‘Now  what  they 
require  from 
the  No.  9 is 
a lot  more 
like  my 
natural  game’ 


But  by  the  autumn  Dawson 
had  been  dropped  In  favour  of 
Gomersall.  excluded  for  the 
early  season  internationals 
against  Italy.  Argentina,  the 
New  Zealand  Barbarians  and 
the  whole  of  the  Five  Nations. 
Grayson  was  excluded  from 
the  early  season  internation- 
als too. 

Dawson  said:  "I  thought  I 
was  probably  in  with  a good 
shout  but  other  players  were 
playing  well,  and  being 
dropped  from  the  No.  1 spot  to 
No.  3 behind  Kyran  and  Andy 
took  a big  chunk  out  of  my 
pride.  The  Irony  was  that  deep 
down  Grace  [Paul  Grayson) 
had  resigned  himself  to  the 
foct  that  he  wasn’t  going  to  be 
playing  because  he  hadn't 
been  doing  that  well  whereas  I 
was  quietly  confident." 

Grayson  fought  back  to 


play  again  in  the  Five  Nations 
but  Dawson  picked  up  a knee 
injury  playing  for  England  A 
against  Argentina  and  was 
not  even  playing  at  club  level 
until  the  end  of  February.  In 
the  background  Austin  Hea- 
ley's demand  for  an  England 
shirt  was  getting  louder. 
(Healey  and  Wales'  Robert 
Howley  are  the  other  two 
scrum  halves  heading  for 
South  Africa.)  It  was  the 
quietly  defiant  determination 
of  his  playing  partner  that  in- 
spired Dawson  to  fight  back. 

“I  take  my  hat  off  to  Grace. 
Everyone  wrote  him  off  and 
said.  'Well,  be  might  be  able 
to  kick  the  goals  but  be  can’t 
play'.  But  he  came  back 
against  Scotland  and  Ireland 
and  ran  them  ragged." 

This  time  the  Lions,  with 
McGeechan  as  coach  and  Tim 
Rodber,  Nick  Beal  and  Gregor 
Townsend,  are  taking  Gray- 
son and  Dawson  as  a package, 
which  is  how  the  two  like  It. 
When  Will  Carting,  then  Eng- 
land captain,  came  across  the 
Northampton  half-back  pair- 
ing. he  nicknamed  them  The 
Twins. 

They  could  not  be  less 
alike.  Dark-haired  Grayson  is 
slight  and  pale  of  complexion 
with  an  air  of  quiet  dignity, 
Dawson,  blond  and  boyishly 
ebullient,  now  packs  a hefty 
l4st  lib  of  muscle  on  his  5R 
llin  frame.  But  they  separate 
reluctantly  and  even  Grayson 
admits  they  are  "a  unit".  But 
denied  of  recent  international 
honours.  Dawson  Is  extra 
hungry. 

"What  I want  is  that  No.  9 
England  jersey  and  it  would 
be  nice  if  Grace  was  alongside 
me.  But  I'll  play  with  anyone 
as  long  as  I have  that  jersey. 
After  all  he  played  well  with 
the  other  England  scrum 
halves  when  I was  out,  didn’t 
he?  Two-timer." 

At  that  moment  Grayson 
himself  arrives.  "Yes,  we  are 
a unit.  We  play  together  at 
club  level  and  when  selection 
goes  In  our  favour.  We  train 
together  and  have  the  odd 
pint  together.  The  better  you 
know  someone  as  an  individ- 
ual. the  better  it  works.  Al- 
though players  can  adapt  to 
play  with  whoever,  it  makes 
things  a lot  simpler." 

The  unsmiling  Grayson  is 
pale  and  pensive  as  ever.  But 
Dawson  Is  grinning  enough 
for  them  both. 


England’s  tour  to  Argentina 

Primed  Pumas 
a tough  test  for 
young  tourists 


Barking  up  the  right  tree  — Dawson’s  aim  is  to  win  the  No.  9 shirt 


FRANK  BARON 


Hugh  Godwin  on  a 

weakened  England 
squad  offering  early 
World  Cup  pointers 

JACK  ROWELL  and  his 
youthfril  England  squad 
jet  off  into  Fran  Cotton’s 
slipstream  tomorrow  know- 
ing it  is  not  just  the  flight 
path  out  of  Heathrow  at 
which  the  Lions  manager  has 
had  first  crack. 

The  task  for  Rowell  and  his 
captain  Phil  de  Glanville,  as 
they  embark  on  a six-match, 
two- Test  tour  of  Argentina,  is 
to  overcome  the  absence  of 
the  18  Englishmen  who  fly  out 
with  the  Lions  to  South  Af- 
rica this  evening.  It  Is  a 
daunting  prospect,  made  no 
easier  by  an  initial  schedule 
Rowell  describes  as 
■Incredible". 

Rugby  Union  may  be  pro- 
fessionalised, but  the  prepara- 
tion afforded  to  Rowell's  30 
men  has  been  akin  to  an  old- 
fashioned  club  tour.  The  squad, 
mpleted  with  the  Inclusion 
of  the  Bath  lock  Nigel  Red- 
man on  Wednesday,  trained 
together  for  the  first  time  that 
day.  Two  more  sessions  will 
be  squeezed  ln  today  and 
tomorrow  at  which,  says  De 
Glanville:  “It  win  be  back  to 
basics,  in  terms  of  line-out  op- 
tions, scrummaging,  backs' 
moves,  the  lot  Certainly  not 
how  1 would  expect  to  prepare 
for  a full  England  tour." 

Rowell  has  been  forced  to 
take  the  unusual  step  of  nam- 
ing his  side  to  face  their  first 
opponents,  Cordoba,  before 
the  party  travel.  There  will, 
however,  be  ample  time  for 
team  meetings  en  route  — air- 
craft changes  ln  Madrid  and 
Buenos  Aires,  plus  a refuell- 
ing stop  in  Sao  Paolo,  means  a 
journey  of  around  20  hours. 

England  face  Cordoba.  Ar- 
gentina's state  champions,  on 
Wednesday,  and  will  need  to 
"bit  the  ground  running1'  — 
one  of  Rowell's  favourite 
early-season  phrases.  But  the 
tour's  prime  significance  also 
provides  Its  fascination.  De- 
spite the  haemorrhage  of  tal- 
ent to  South  Africa,  there  are 
some  Intriguing  battles  for 
selection  which  may  prove 
crucial  by  the  time  of  the  1999 
World  Cup. 


At  scrum-half.  Rowell  has 
the  pick  of  two  men  who 
might  have  expected  to  be 
second  choice  for  the  Lions  nr 
first  choice  for  England  this 
past  season,  yet  ended  up  nei- 
ther. Andy  Gomarsall  and 
Kyran  Bracken,  in  common 
with  the  outside-halves  Mike 
Cart,  Alex  King  and  Mark  Ma- 
pletaft  will  be  hoping  an  in- 
experienced pack  will  offer 
them  enough  room  to  show 
their  paces. 

Rowell's  equation  may  yet 
become  more  complex  be- 
cause about  a dozen  of  his 
squad  are  on  Cotton's  call-up 
list  ln  the  event  of  Lions  inju- 
ries. The  thought  of  Catt  and, 
for  example,  the  outstanding 
young  hooker  Phil  Greening 
departing  prematurely  is  not 
a happy  one  for  the  coach. 

At  least  Cotton  is  unlikely 
to  plunder  England’s  second- 
row  for  the  next  three  weeks. 
Rowell,  who  insists  his  future 
with  the  national  side  is  un- 
decided. has  been  forced  to  be 
at  his  most  resourceful  in  this 
department  Redman  and  the 
international  novices  Martin 
Haag,  Danny  Grewcock  and 
Dave  Baldwin  will  be 
required  to  fight  a crucial 
corner. 

The  much-vaunted  Pumas 
pack  should  be  perfectly 
primed  by  the  first  Test  on 
May  31.  England  will  look  to 
Ben  Clarke,  the  man  of  the 
series  for  the  Lions  in  New 
Zealand  in  1993,  to  lead  the 
fight. 

• England  have  named  four 
uncapped  players,  Jim  Mai- 
Under,  Nick  Greenstock,  Mar- 
tin Haag  and  Rory  Jenkins,  in 
the  side  to  face  Cordoba  next 
Wednesday. 

ENGLAND,  J Halllndor  (Salo).  J 
SMflMhofens  (Belli).  N Oroonatooh 
(WaepBl.  P da  Waiuia  (Bam  capo.  * 
Adabayo  (Belli),  ■ Can  (Balk).  K 
Brnokon  (Saracana).  R Hardwick 
(Cav  entry],  P Or— ihn  (Gloucester).  D 
Oarfortfa  (Leicester).  N Rodmwi  (Baini. 
M Hna  (BUhl,  B CMw  (Richmond).  R 
Jenkins  (Harlequins),  C Shaaaby 
/WesoU. 

ENGLAND  SQUAD,  J Mai  Under.  M 
MadetoR;  J StoighthoJrno.  A Adetwya.  D 
Reea,  D O'Leary.  P do  Glanviiln  leapt),  n 
Greenatock.  J Baxendell.  M AUan:  M Can. 
A Kina,  A Gomarsall,  K Brocken:  R 
Hardwick.  K Yum,  D Gartarth,  J Mailed,  P 
Greening.  R Cackorill.  M Haag,  D Baldwin. 
O Grewcock.  N Redman.  M Carry.  3 
Ojomoh,  B Clark 9.  T Dlproae,  C Sheasby 
R Jenkins. 

TOUR  ITINERARY!  May  IB  Arrive 
11  Co  rootie  w England  XV: 
May  *4  Buenoe  Alroa  » England  XV.  May 

Argentina  A v England  XV  (Buenos 
Airee);  May  31  First  Teal,  Argentina  v 
England  (Buenos  Aim):  Jum  3 cuyo  v 
England  XV  (Mendozol:  Jon*  7 Second 
Teat  Argentina  v England  (Buenoo  Aireai. 


Results 


Soccer 

WORLD  CUP  OUAUPBM  Aatan 
Ovum  PI  vet  Yemen  T.  Cambodia  0. 

Rugby  Union 


12b  Ole  go  W.  Waikato  II  Free 
Slalo  35.  Northern  Transvaal  23 

Golf 

■HOLISM  OP  BN  (Hsnoury  Manor.  Herts). 
QubIWIw  lor  ibial  round*  (OBiirs  un- 
less sidled)'  133  R Chapman  60.  66  1 33 

□ Edlurw  iSwa)  OS.  as  134  3 Webstar  «. 
OB  133  J Townsend  (US)  72.  03  130  O 
Clarke  7?  04.  L Westwood  72.  64.  Q Emer- 
son 60.  ea  137  J Comma  (Arg)  M.  04:  T 
Gogmo  iGeil  07.  <4  138  R Korlsson 
(Swd)  71.  07,  R Clnydoo  89.  SB;  5 Qrapoe- 
aon nl  (II)  73. 66,  P-U  Johansson  Owe)  7a 
6B.  130  P Haugarud  (Nor)  70.  68.  M Janies 

72. 67,  G Ctof*  71.  60;  M McNulty  (Zlm|  to. 
60;  T Jolwnwne  fZIm)  73.  08:  M Hollberg 
(9 we)  68.  71  140  S McAllister  71.  69.  C 
White! 6w  |6A)  73. 67.  S Arrwe  (Trin)  M.  72. 
N Fain  (SwB)  70.  TO:  F Valera  (Sp>  72.  06. 

□ Conor  73. 67;  C Manwamufto  72.  68.  W 
Riley  lAus)  60.  71:  A Bums  73.  67.  □ How- 
ell 70.  7(7.  M A Jimonsz  iSp)  80.  77  S 
Torrance  73. 67.  a Colon  73. 0T,  D Chopra 
iSwe)  70.  70.  P Baker  71, 68;  H Day*  (Ausj 

72.  60: 1 Pyman  73, 67.  C Worn  71.  69  141 
O On  7),  7tt  M Florwll  («)  75.  00.  P Price 

73. 68.  S Cage  71.  ?0;  M A Martin  (Spj  73. 
68;  P Lonord  (Aus)  71.  70. 1 OarbuR  T5.  00: 
R Lea  69.  73.  J M OiruDal  iSp)  89.  72.  E 
Romero  lArg)  73. 68.  h Tomorl  (Japan)  . 1. 
717.  R Drummond  7A  71.  P Lawrle  60,  73.  0 
Higgins  71,  70.  B Davis  66. 73:  P AlHeck  72. 
08.  141  A Forabrand  iSwe)  70.  72:  J San- 
dolln  (Swd)  72,  70;  S Luna  (Sp)  73.  68.  P 
Unharl  (Sp)  7t.  71:  J Spence  7D.  72:  P 
Mice  null  72.  70:  J Van  da  Veida  (Frl  74.  6ft 
W WdQfnar  (SA)  ?l.  7 1.  C Suneaon  (Spieft 
74:  j Payne  7a  72.  S BoHamtov  69.  73.  J 
HOOTgman  (Swo)  73.  68.  F Jacobson  (Swo) 

72.  M.  P Quirlci  (Swllz)  71.  71;  J Matter  69. 

73.  . 

BYRON  NBLSON  CLASSIC  (Irving. 
Tokos]:  Ftnt  rand  (US  unless  staled): 
84  p Stankowshl;  Dudley  Hart.  88  T 
woods.  T Watson:  L Rlnher:  C Perry.  K 
Sutherland:  E Johnson.  88  N Faldo  lOB): 
C Parry  lAuai,  D Ma^m;  J Leonard;  A Ma- 
gee. R Mediate:  M Slafldly:  P H Morgan. 
87  G Day;  D Foreman:  J kuna;  S Pau. 


WOHCS  TOUR  KATIW  CLASSIC 

iTyilwrington.  Cheshire).  Seoamf-reimd 
leedere  iGBAre  unless  scuee.  •= ama- 
teur) 138  T Fischer  (Qer)  63.  09.  141  H 
Wadsworm  74.  67.  K Lunn  lAuai  7a.  67 
144  P Mourner  Lebouc  (Frl  76. 69:  Q Gus- 
tafson (Swo)  73.  71.  148  S Oeliongevule 
|Fr>  75.  70.  M-L  de  LoreJUl  (Fr)  7ft  73.  A-M 
KnigiH  (Aue)  71.  74;  V Stcnarud  I Ivor)  69. 
70.  A-C  Jorumson  (Swdl  75.  70:  J Soubby 

75.  70.  148  C Bloseon  Wharton  (Swo)  72. 
74  14T  E-J  Smith  72.  76.  E Knutn  (Sp)  7B 
09.  S Forster  74.  73.  V Michaud  IFr|  74.  73. 
S flennon  74.  7J  148  N Fink  (Aull  74.  74,  L 
Morltr  (SA)  71  70.  C SehmiR  (Fr)  7B.  70;  A 
Rodterd  75.  73.  M Hogemon  INethl  77.  71. 
F Pike  (Aus)  73.  75-  13#  J «.var  77.  72.  K 
Mdurgue  d'Algue  (Fr)  71  76:  L Brcoky  (NZ) 
77.  73.  J Costard  AT  (Fr)  76.  74;  L Navarro 
(Sp)  75  74.  S Menn  (Swe)  74.  75:  L Jensen 
I US)  77.  72.  180  I Tinning  (Den)  77.  73:  S 
Farion  |NZ|  77.  73.  Q Stewart  77.  73.  F 
□aasu  ill)  77.  73.  L Lambert  (Aus)  75. 75  « 
Teytor  77.  73.  J Laary  (Aus)  7ft  74.  a Pee- 
tana  (SA)  75.  7ft  L Falrdough  77.  73  1B1 
C Hell  75.  TO:  A Rogers  77.  74,  S Waugh 
(Auei  76,  75,  M flu  non  75,  76:  P Rigor 
JWglov  ISwe)  74,77. 13SK  Loroson  (Swo) 
70.  76:  M ArruB  (flpl  70.  70;  M Murray  72. 
60:  J Mead  73.  7ft  A ArruB  (Spj  73.  70:  M-G 
Esluaoia  (Pmi)  78.  78.  K Anaereson  (Swo I 

77.  75:  M Adamson  (SA).  C Oilman  iAusi 
7a,  74.  C Lou*  (3AI  TO,  7ft  N Gale  lAuai 
79.  H ISO  E Fields  79.  74;  M MadiU  75. 

78.  A Gray  75.  78.  N Murray  7B.  77.  M 
Hi orth  (Swo)  73.  80;  D Barnard  79.  74.  P 
Onea-Wninaker  77,  70.  0 Dwfteg  78.  75-  A 
Berg  (&we)  76.  76:  R Laurens  (Swit)  77 
7B:  J Arnold  INZ)  TV  7a  A Torres  (Arg)  79. 

74.  S Kuans  re.  77.  3 Eriksson  (Swo)  77. 
TO.  T C'Blk  73,  00  V von  Ryckognem  (Bel) 

76.  76:  S Carbon  (Aua|  70.  77;  L Grove 
(Dan)  75.  70:  M HedOtom  (flwei  77.  76.  S 
Moan  (US)  76.  77 

LPOA  CHAMPIONSHIP  (Wilmington. 
Dele)  Leading  HnUnod  scores  ills 
unless  stated!.  67  L Dawes  (OB).  88  5 
SKinhauar.  S Mucha.  C Johnson.  K Sa<U. 
88  N Lagez.  S Hamlin;  G Graham.  Ll 
Edge:  T Barrett  P HursL  TOMB  Zimirmr- 
man;  S Redman:  J Puck*:  a M Pam.  K 
Monaghan;  T Johnson:  a Finney,  D Dor- 
man n,  D Cne-Jones  (Can):  P Bradley.  A 
Sorenstam  (Swo):  R Holtieringtan.  C Figg- 
Currfer 

Tennis 

ATP  ITALIAN  OPRH  (Romm:  Otertw 
finale)  O Nsideevln  (Crol  bl  S Draper 
(Ausj  6-4.  a-4:  A Corvette  (So)  bl  * Alnntl 


1M0M  4-6.  7-5  0-1.  M IOaa  (Chile)  M J 
Courier  1US1  6-J.  3-6.  7-6. 

WTA  OEHMAN  OPKN  10ort.nl  Oortor- 
dnohn  A Coetrer  |SA]  el  S Oral  (Qer)  0-O. 

0- 1.  J Novotna  (Cz)  Dl  8 Appolmans  (Bell 

1- 6.  8-2.  6-0.  M J Fenendn  (US)  bl  A 
Kurnrkova  iRuhj  fr-1.  6-1.  M PI area  |Frj  bl 
I Majoli  (Crol  6-1.  6-4. 

LTA  SPfWa  SATOJJT8  MAOTBRS 
(CardiDI.  Phtatei  R Inti  pis  (Fr)  bt  J 
Chauvin  (Fr|  6-3.  0-1  Pouhlev  A Peeler/ 
D sepeford  IGS)  bl  B Cowan  IN  Waal  (OB) 
7-6.  0-1 

WELSH  INTERNATIONAL  WOMEN'S 

OP«  iCaromi  Quart  er-nulsi  E «*- 

kowakl  lFr|  w A Cerlsaon  iSwe)  7-5.  6-1. 
A Daehsmws  Badarat  (Fri  bt  F LutMte 
(»]  2-6. 0-4. 0-3.  V Ruano-Paaesal  [So)  bl 
P Ungrovn  IC2)  8-4. 6-2:  R Orande  (III  D1 
0 Van  Roasl  (Bell  1-fl.  6-2.  7-5 

Baseball 

AMERICAN  LRAQUBi  Seatllo  3 Chicago 
While  bo«  4.  Kansas  City  10.  Detroit  9, 
Tanas  2.  NY  Yankees  ft  Aiunann  3.  Balti- 
more 2:  Oakland  6.  Mtiwaukao  5 
NATIONAL  LSAOUli  Chicago  Cubs  8. 
San  Diego  ft  Pittsburgh  4.  Colorado  3:  Cln- 
cmnsti  1.  Los  Angeles  ft  Montreal  8.  San 
Francisco  7. 

Basketball 

NBA)  lotwmd  «—«l  play-otti  Western 
Conference)  SemLNnalvi  SaaHIa  98, 
Houston  98  (Spile1;  dm  3-3) 

Equestrianism 

ROYAL  WINDSOR  HORSE  SKOWi  Lax! 
Rover  Orest  Peril  Sukest  1.  Vlniuel  vil- 
lage Randi  (J  Whitaker.  GBI  54.B2SK,  2. 
Burg's  Mr  B'ue  (B  Romp.  Neth)  56  29.  3, 
Geldonfiriega  (W-J  Van  de  Sehnns.  Menu 
57  09.  Widen  Ms  Bon  1.  Lionet  (R  Hoek- 
sira.  GBI.  ft  Senator  Migmy  Blue  (R  Smith, 
GBl.  3.  Gravur  {0  Beckmann  Gar).  Graft- 
ala  (P  OoenfW,  Nwh)  and  Wtanenrlrboi  (C- 
O Nagel.  Ger) 

Hookey 

EUROPEAN  CLUB  CHAMPIONSHIP! 
Moat  A Dtetefen  (Thg  Hague)-  Oraup  At 
Harvoatohudar  (Gor)  4.  Grammarians 
iQ-tl  ft  Poeztowlsr:  (Pol)  1.  Minsk  (Bute)  3. 
Group  M Egara  (Sp|  3.  Racing  (Fr)  a HGC 
(Neinj  B Samara  iHusl  0 ■ Dtvteten  (Ca- 
gliari. It)-  Omip  At  wnilo  Star  (Ball  6. 
Subodca  |Yug)  1;  Instonians  (Irei  3, 
Grange  (S»l)  3 Croup  B|  Cannock  4. 
Swansea  1;  Amiteora  ill)  ].  vi&nna  AC  D. 


(The  Hoguor  Oiiri 
Ai  HOC  n.  suae  Franc  ill  a Glasgow 
Western  ft  Slaulral  (Lit)  I.  droop  M Hlgtil- 
own  3.  Doncnanka  |Rus)  2:  Berliner  4 VaL 
deiiu  <3pi  3 8 DhMo*  (Catania,  it)- 
(Snap  Ai  Mucluosa  |lro)  ft  ABC  IRn|  0; 
Stevla  Prague  0.  Dinamo  Sumy  (Ukr)  1. 
Grasp  to  AHTC  Vienna  0.  CUS  Calanla  4. 


Ice  Hockey 

NHLi  Stanley  Cape  Co 


: Colorado  2.  Detroit 
I (CoteiMd  lead  series  1— 0|. 

Real  Tcmnis 

RTTC  MASTERS  (Queen  6)  Reond 
rabM  Oroep  1i  N Weed  (GB)  M J Howell 
IGBJ  6-3.  6-2.  1-6.  6-ft  M Geedtog  (GB) 
bl  J Mole  (GB)  5-6.  6-3.  a-4.  6*4.  Hale  W 
Wood  *-3  6-3  2-6. 0-0.  OuoiUhh  bt  Wood 
5-0  2-8. 0-1  6-J.  B-5,  Mole  M Howell  0-5. 
4-0.  6-1,  f-t.  Group  Si  L Pepehar  (Aus) 
bl  C Brsy  lOB)  3-4,  6-1.  4-2,  4-1.  R Gael 
(GSj  bl  P Tabley  (Aus)  4-8,  6-6,  6-1,  6-4. 
Oeuchar  bl  Tabloy  8-2  8-4,  5-8.  8-1; 
Bra y bl  Ourtn  6-1, 6-1.  8-ft  Bray  tx  Tabley 
8-9.  6-3.  2-4.  5-3. 

Evening  Racing 

AWTOEE 

0.49  (am  Ilk  1,  FRONT  COVER,  Miss  5 
Vick  cry  (4-8  Fav).  X,  Tbs  Rum  Mariner 
(7-2).  3,  Very  Dmtny  (33-1),  6 ran.  Dial, 
dial  (S  Plkej  Tow  Cl  80:  Cl. 30,  Cl  70  Dual 

f £2.00  csf  c*  aa 

8.18  <2m  4f)i  1,  NIGEL’S  LAD.  M Foster 
(0-15  Favi;  X.  SemenM  (4-1);  3,  Glee 
And  Take  (ft-2)  5 ran  DHL  14  (P  Hao- 
lom)  Tote.  Cl  70;  E1.B0.  £1.10.  . Dual  F: 
£1.90.  C5F-  Cft98. 

B-45  (3n>  1f>  1,  POUALAQO,  A P 
McCoy  i»-4  Fbvj;  8,  Baa  de  Lnfcse  13-1): 
fl,  Pemeten  Cats  (7-1).  S ran.  IS  27  IM 
Pi  DC]  Tote.  £2  70;  £1.30.  Ci  .40.  Dual  P: 
C3  JO.  CSF  C7.66 

7-30  (2m  HOydak  1,  YUBRAUK,  A P 
McCoy  18-13  Fav):  t,  Pat  ate  g Pnddy 
(lOO-Jtr);  3,  Cfcefyl te  Led  (8-1)  4 ran.  20. 
16.  |M  mpei  T«e:  Cl  bo  Dual  P:  C2  00. 
C3F  0 97 

7JU  (ton  4Ci  1,  MYTHICAL  AP- 
PROACH, Mr  H Thomtan  (6-4  Fav).  X,  Bd 
(9-1);  S.  Seemelpie  HaMi  B-1J.  Si ran. 
13.  17.  (D  Nicholson)  Toia:  0.10:  CftOO. 
Cl. 30.  Dual  F:  □ 10  CSF  £5  01 

FOLKESTOKE 

MO  (8m  2f>  1,  MISTER  HAM  MAN, 


Mi  9 Sparturg  H3-B  FavL  S,  Na  Joker 
(7-1):  fl,  Pster  Ane  (9-2).  10  ran  X 13.  (C 
Spofbrtrg)  Tote:  C2.7Q;  61.4a  Cl  70.  Cl  40. 
Dual  F C7  40.  Trw-  Cfl.fla  CSF.  C12  70 
LU  (2m  Bf>  1,  STORM  NO  LADY,  Mr 
P Hacking  (2-1):  S,  Wedneedeys  Auetloa 
(60-1):  a,  town  ton  (20-1J.  4-6  Fav  Mis- 
ter Spectator.  10  ran  Disk  7 |M  Roberts) 
Tote-  C3  0O.  £1.10.  £9  70.  CZ50.  Dual  F. 
£53.10.  Tria  C7B  30  CSF:  £82.10. 

LU  (8m  an 1 1.  VHUblAN,  Mr  M RlmcHI 
(8-4  Fav):  a,  NOTkipe  (40-1):  3,  Tentreder 
I1*-1|  7 ran  19.  7.  ID  Duggan)  Tote:  C2.60. 
£3  00,  09.4a  Dual  F C».40.  CSF:  £38  77 
7 JO  (3m  7f)i  1,  GLEN  OAK,  Mr  J M 
Pritchard  (4-8  Fav):  2,  SMeat  (7-21;  a, 
Tou  (50-1)  5 ran.  12. 24.  ID  Duggan)  Tote. 
£1.80:  Cl  10.  CaOa  Dual  F:  C3  40  CSF: 
£338. 

STRATFORD 

(LOO  (3m  IlOydsk  1,  PERSIAN  BUT- 
TUM'LV,  J Culloty  (14-1).  a.  reWerndne 
(14-1);  8,  Panlon  Ceert  (5-2  Favj  IS  mn. 
4.  ft  |R  Strongs)  Tola.  £21.40,  £4  BO.  £S  40. 
C3  SO.  Dual  F:  £13040  Trto-  Moi  won  CSF: 
C189.0TJ  NR  Landsker  Star.  Royal  Glint 
tt3S  (2m  SMIOyde).  1,  FORMAL  INVI- 
TATKM,  R Johnson  (8-11  Fav):  S,  Hoy- 
Bba  star  (5-1 ):  a.  Imperial  Vtetegn  (2-1). 
4 ran.  4. 11.  ID  Nicholson)  Tote:  Cl  70.  Dual 
F £1.90.  C3F.  £4  4ft  NR-  IdlODC 
7.08  |3m  alp  1,  JIM  BA  LOU.  R Massey 
(5-1 );  a.  Lottery  TWtri  (7-2  Jt  Favj.  3,  St 
VBte  14-1).  7-2  J(  Fav  Sharp  Thyne.  9 ran. 
8,  3 (R  BroTingwnj  Tote:  £5  00.  Cl. 8a 
1IJ0,  Cl. 90.  Dual  F:  £1160  Trio  CIB40 
CSF:  C20J77.  Tneast:  £88.40. 

7J3  (Smk  9.  ALUR  MOOR,  Mr  J Tlz- 
tord  19-41;  *.  Bwneea  Geld  IlS-lR  3, 
Serna  j a Geld  (26-1)  7-4  Fav  Gallants 
Delight.  10  ran.  X.  10.  (Mrs  S Alneri  Tote- 
£3.00;  C1.S0,  £1^0.  £2.30.  Dual  F:  £1320. 
Trto:  £188.60.  CSF-  £24.51. 


Weekend  fixtures 


(3.0  unless  slated) 

Soccer 

PA  CUP  PINAL,  Chelaea  v 
Middlesbrough. 

HU*  SCOTT 191  LEAGUE,  Ptey-oN, 
Or»l  teyi  Hibernian  v Airdrie. 


EUROPEAN  U-S1  CHAMPIONSHIP 
OUALIPYNiai  Grotto  Pawl  Estonia  v 
Latvia. 


WORLD  CUP  EUROPEAN  QUAUPYINai 
Grotto  Fowl  Estonia  v Latvia. 

PA  TROPHY,  PhMk  Dag  & Red  v Waking. 
WELSH  CUP,  Pfaeti  Barry  Tnv  Cwmbran, 
PA  WOMEN'S  PREMIER  LEAGUE, 
NeM on  at  Brutal  on,  Mlllwall  v Tranmera 
Rvrs  (ftO). 

Rugby  Union 

COURAGE  CLUBS  CNAMPIONEHIPl 
Natfenel  Le— dm  Threei  Harrogate  v Liv- 
erpool St  Helens:  Money  v Walsall:  Heao- 
ing  v Esaten  Rosoiyn  Pk  v wiwtodale. 
teapn  Four,  Horto,  Sheffield  v Aapatrlo. 

Rugby  League 

STONES  SUPER  LEAGUE)  Porta  v SlwJ- 
Bold  (7.0  Charl«y  SM.  Paris).  TaaarnM 
CeadeioiTl  v Sal  lord  r330|;  HalHax  v 
W(ten:  OiShwn  v Laeas:  Warrington  v 
Bradford  (6.35). 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  LEAGUE, 
Premier  DMotem  Seddlowortti  v Wigan 
St  P«ncka  (ft»).  So  aond  OteWeot  Oven- 
oa n V Sklrlaugh  |2J0). 

AUJAMCEi  Seeeml  OteWem  Cartitte  v 
Ketgniey:  Lanes  Lyn.  v Whitehaven.  Ha- 
mel Hompatead  v Prescot. 

ACADEMY  CHAomOHBHIP,  BraOord  v 
Hull.  Tamernran  Casuetard  v Salter* 
HoiHo*  v Wigan;  Leeds  v Wakefield:  Wer- 
ringtan  v Feathenwno,  nm  Dlvtoem 
**ud^er3,*al0.  Tomormn  Hull 
KR  v Shed  lake  Swtnron  v Rochdale.  While- 
haven  v Leigh:  Wtonea  v Barrow,  lentnid 
DMalom  Galwhaod  « Doneuten  Heme! 
Hempstead  » PrsscoL  Tomorrow,  Cardiff 
v York;  Caritela  v Workington;  Lancs  Lvn* 
v HunatoL 

TOMORROW 

FIRST  DtVtStON,  Hull  KR  v Dawabiry- 
Keignioy  v Hudderallsld:  swinlon  v 
Fooflioraiona;  Whuehaven  v Wakafletd 
(330);  Wldnea  v Hull.  Second  DteWore 
" Lolgh;  Bailey  v CerUsle  (3.16J 
Ooneaster  v Rochdale;  York  v Bramloy. 

Hockey 

SUSSEX  WOMEN'S  CUP,  rfrmt  Hor- 
snam  v Worthing  (1.30.  Eaet  OrinatoaaL 


Hockey 


Cannock see 
off  Swansea 


Pat  Rowley 


A HAT-TRICK  by  the  Eng- 
^%land  forward  Bob  Crutch- 
ley  and  two  goals  from  the 
Welsh  ladies  international 
Yana  Williams  ensured  Eng- 
land’s representatives  Can- 
nock and  Hightown  Ladies 
made  a winning  start  to  the 
European  Club  Champion- 
ship yesterday. 

Cannock  defeated  Swansea 
4-1  in  the  men's  B division 
meeting  in  the  Sardinian 
town  of  Cagliari. 

Crutchley.  who  scored  10 
hat-tricks  for  Cannock  during 
the  winter,  gave  bis  dub  an 
early  lead  and  his  second  and 
third  goals  followed  a corner 
conversion  by  Simon  Organ. 

Hightown  beat  DanChanka 
from  Russia  3-2  in  their  A 
division  match  in  The  Hague 
but  needed  the  England  goal- 
keeper Carolyn  Reid  to  be  at 
the  top  of  her  form. 

Their  captain  Tina  Cullen 
gave  them  the  lead  with  a 
fierce  corner  shot  ln  the  18th 
minute  before  Williams  added 
her  two  goals  to  put  Hightown 
three  ahead. 


Equestrianism 


Whitaker  joy  in 

Virtual  reality 


John  Kerr 


JOHN  WHITAKER,  s 
lng  down  from  Bril 
team  for  tomorrow's  Na 
Cup  event,  left  the  I 
Windsor  Horse  Show  yi 
day  with  victory  on  Vi 
Village  Randi  in  the 
Rover  Great  Park  Stakes. 

The  Yorkshireman 
duced  an  Impressive  tui 
speed  on  the  13-year-old 
Hon  to  "win  the  £j,30Q 
Prize.  Whitaker's  clear  r 
ln  34.82sec  took  him  ln 
of  two  Dutch  riders. 
Romp  on  Burg’s  Mr  Blue 
Wout-Jnn  van  de  Schan 
Golden  bridge, 

Robert  Smith,  who  will 
Whltakor's  place  in 
Nations  Cup.  took  fourth  i 
on  Senator  For  The  Best 
Whitaker,  whose  tax 
Michael  was  a winner  sre 
day  with  Absalom  in  the 
don  International  team  ' 
lfl  missing  the  Qrst  Nai 
Cup  to  be  staged  at  Win 
to  give  bis  veteran  pari 
Welham  and  Grannuac 
well-earned  rest  after 
World  Cup  efforts. 


t 
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FA  CUP  FINAL 


SPORTS  NEWS  23 


Overseas  players  have  enlivened  this  fixture  in  the  past  but  today  the  first  Italians  and  Brazilian  get  their  chance  to  sparkle.  David  Lacey  relishes  the  prospect 

Booming  imports  deliver  quality  goods 


are  legitimate 
fears  that,  with  the 
Premier  League  of- 
fering ever  increas- 
ing riches  and  a 
European  league  just  around 
the  comer,  the  FA  Cup  si-ill 
eventually  lose  Its  attraction 
for  the  leading  clubs;  tliat  its 
status  will  become  more  akin 
to  national  cup  tournaments 
abroad,  which  have  never  en- 
joyed a similar  kudos. 

This,  however,  is  not  quite 
the  same  as  losing  its  public 
appeal  which,  as  today's  anal 
will  reconfirm,  is  as  strong  as 
ever.  When  Wembley  an- 
nounces, come  Cup  final  day, 
that  there  are  seats  in  all 
parts,  then  the  competition 
will  be  in  trouble. 

It  is  true  that  the  1993 
replay  between  Sheffield 
Wednesday  and  Arsenal  was 
seriously  under-attended  but 
this  was  because  Hillsbor- 
ough supporters  had  been 
asked  to  travel  down  once  too 
often  that  season.  In  general 
FA  Cup  finals  will  continue  to 
be  sell-outs  shown  on  televi- 
sions worldwide,  and  Cup 
final  tickets  a form  of  hard 
currency,  because  it  is  one  of 
the  year’s  great  English  sport- 
ing occasions. 

It  is  all  the  more  paradoxi- 
cal. therefore,  to  find  the  Cup 
increasingly  dominated  by 
overseas  players.  An  impor- 


It  js  to  Juninho 
and  Zola  we  will 
be  looking  for 
the  Wembley 
classic  we  hope 
for  but  rarely  get 


tant  reason  why  Chelsea  may 
beat  Middlesbrough  at  Wem- 
bley on  Saturday  answers  to 
the  name  of  Mark  Hughes. 
Nevertheless  the  1997  final’s 
strongest  fascination  lies  in 
the  promised  confrontation  be- 
tween two  of  the  world  game’s 
most  talented  little  people  — 
Gianfranco  Zola,  an  Italian, 
and  a Brazilian.  Juninho. 

Neither  is  likely  to  be  over- 
awed at  the  prospect  Bach  has 
scored  against  England  at 
Wembley  — - Juninho  in  the 
1995  Umbra  Cup  and  Zola, 
more  fatefully  perhaps,  in  a 
World  Cup  qualifier  earlier 
this  year.  So  far,  in  this  sea- 
son’s FA  Cup.  the  pair  have 
scored  sis  times  between  them. 

Foreigners  in  FA  Cup  finals 
are  hardly  a novelty.  The  Chil- 
ean George  Robledo  appeared 
for  Newcastle  United  at  Wem- 
bley in  1951  and  was  joined  by 
his  brother  Ted  when  the  Cup 
stayed  on  Tyneside  the 
following  season,  courtesy  of 
George’s  Life  header  against  a 
10-man  Arsenal. 

Bert  Trautmann.  the  ex- 
Wehrmacht  paratrooper  who 
kept  goal  for  Manchester  City 
in  the  immediate  post-war 
years,  dislocated  his  neck  div- 
ing at  the  feet  of  Birmingham 
City’s  Peter  Murphy  in  1956. 
the  second  of  Trautmann’s 


successive  Wembley  appear- 
ances. Tottenham's  Jhrgen 
Klinsmann  might  have  pro- 
vided another  German  pres- 
ence in  the  1995  final  but  for 
the  efforts  of  a Nigerian,  Dan- 
iel Amokachi,  on  behalf  of 
Everton  in  the  semi-finals. 

Frank  Leboeuf,  the  Chelsea 
sweeper,  will  continue  the 
recent  French  tradition  cre- 
ated by  Eric  Cantona,  who 
has  appeared  in  two  finals  for 
Manchester  United-  and  won 
last  year's  largely  forgettable 
encounter  against  Liverpool 
with  a memorable  goal  Mik- 
kel  Beck's  selection  for  Mid- 
dlesbrough this  time  would 
provide  the  occasion  with  Its 
obligatory  Dane. 

The  novelty  this  season  lies 
in  the  fact  that  Italians  and 
Brazilians  will  he  playing  in 
an  FA  Cup  final  for  the  first 
time  even  if;  in  the  cases  of 
Juninho,  Emerson  and  Fabri- 
zfo  Ravanelli,  it  turns  out  to 
be  their  valedictory  game  for 
relegated  Middlesbrough 

Ravanelli  hag  pointed  out 
that  when  he  was  playing-  for 
Juventus  he  and  hia  team- 
mates usually  made  a point  of 
watching  the  English  Cup 
Final  on  television.  His  appre-' 
ciation  of  the  occasion  could  be 
important  to  Middlesbrough’S 
chances  and  Ravanelli.  remem- 
ber, has  been  at  his  most  pro- 
lific this  season  in  cup  ties. 

Yet  it  is  to  Juninho  and 
Zola  that  today's  final  will  be 
looking  for  the  classic  Wem- 
bley always  hopes  to  see  but 
rarely  gets.  Hughes  may  have 
been  the  catalyst  that  turned 
around  Chelsea’s  memorable 
fourth-round  tie  against  Liv- 
erpool and  two  of  their  four 
goals  that  day  were  scored  by 
Gianluca  Vialli,  but  Zola's 
craft  was  crucial  to  their 
revival. 

Similarly  Juninho’s  mas- 
tery of  the  footballing  arts  has 
lain  at  the  heart  of  Middles- 
brough’s twin  advance  on 
Wembley,  not  least  in  the 
eventual  conquest  of  gutsy, 
stubborn  Chesterfield.  The 
fact  that,  whereas  almost 
everybody  else  has  com- 
plained about  teams  playing 
too  many  games,  the  Brazil- 
ian appears  as  fresh  as  he  was 
at  the  start  of  the  season  must 
say  something  about  tired- 
ness being  kept  at  bay  by  su- 
perior technique. 

The  sight  of  Juninho  getting 
a Cup  winner's  medal  would 
mean  that  some  sort  of  justice 
had  been  achieved.  Steve  Clar- 
idge’s  goal  for  Leicester  City 
eventually  left  Juninho  among 
the  losers  in  the  League  Cup 
final  and.  despite  all  his 
efforts.  Boro  went  down.  The 
Brazilian  surely  deserves 
something  from  the  season. 

Even  the  simplest  FA  Cup 
plot  tends  to  be  convoluted. 
Witness  the  tears  oT  Argenti- 
na’s Ricky  Villa  when  he  was 
substituted  by  Tottenham 
during  the  1-1  draw  with 
Manchester  City  in  the  1981 
final,  to  be  followed  only  five 
days  later  by  the  dribble  and 
shot  that  took  the  Cup  to 
White  Hart  Lane  and  pro- 
vided Wembley  with  one  of  its 
greatest  moments.  Maybe 
Zola  or  Juninho  will  add  to 
the  list  today. 


AT  LAST  IN  PAPERBACK 

The  most  exciting  fiction  debut  of  recent  years 

John  King 

THE  FOOTBALL  FACTORY 

‘The  best  book  I’ve  ever  read 
about  football  and  working-class 
culture  in  Britain  in  the  nineties. 

Buy,  steal  or  borrow  a copy  now." 
IRVINE  WELSH 

OUT  NOW  IN  VINTAGE  PAPERBACK  "V 

HEADHUNTERS 


John  King's  new  novel  coni 
Britain’s  other  obsession  - 

Read  HEADffifiSSSI 


OUT  NOW  IN  J< 


JACK  r 


The  teams 


An  FA  Cup  final  involving  two  teams  strong  on  individual  talent  but  sharing  moments  of  collective  vulnerability  should  ensure  an 
entertaining  match.  Chelsea,  for  example,  have  players  capable  of  scoring  outstanding  solo  goals  but  their  defence  is  apt  to  be 
caught  out  by  a half-decent  centre,  although  this  was  less  apparent  in  their  surprisingly  confident  semi-final  victory  over 
Wimbledon.  Middlesbrough’s  problem  against  Leicester  City  in  the  Coca-Cola  Cup  final  was  a lack  of  width.  With  Juninho  tightly 
marked,  this  denied  them  an  important  attacking  option.  Player  for  player  Chelsea  look  the  better  side  but  Boro  would  need  to  win 
only  one  or  two  individual  battles  to  even  things  up  dramatically.  David  Lacey  assesses  the  teams  man  by  man. 


Chelsea 

Style 

The  shape  of  Ruud  Gullit’s 
team  is  determined  primarily  by 
the  sweeper  Frank  Leboeuf  and 
toe  wing-backs  Dan  Petrescu 
and  Scott  Minto.  The  emphasis 
Is  on  quick  and  accurate  move- 
ment of  the  ball,  which  when 
Chelsea  are  playing  well  makes 
them  a difficult  side  to  pin 
down.  Dennis  Wise  and  Gian- 
franco Zola  frequently  spinoff 
into  spaces  while  Mark  Hughes 
buys  time  for  the  attack  with  his 
strength  In  holding  toe  bail  up. 

Goalkeeper 
Frode  Qrodas  An  unspec- 
tacular yet  competent  Norwe- 
gian answer  to  Chelsea's  goat- 
keeping  problems,  this  ex- 
teacher has  a sound  under- 
standing with  his  defence  and 
is  generally  reliable.  The  occa- 
sion will  be  a big  test  for  him. 
Raring:  7 

Defence 

Steve  Clarke  One  of  Chel- 
sea's most  consistent  players, 
underrated  amid  all  toe  foreign 
talent  He  can  play  in  defence  or 
midfield  and  surprises  oppo- 
nents from  time  to  time  by  strid- 
ing through  their  defences  with 
the  bafl. 

Rating:  7 

Frank  Leboeuf  The  only 
custom-built  flbero  operating  in 
toe  Premiership,  the  French- 
man lost  a bit  of  form  when  win- 
ter set  In  but  is  regaining  the 
sharpness  of  last  autumn.  In  the 
semi-finals  It  was  significant 
that  he  survived  the  Wimbledon 
experience  with  something  to 

SD3TQ. 

Rating:  8 

Frank  Sbidalr  Has  done 
better  than  some  thought  after 
returning  to  the  defence  for  the 
injured  Michael  Dubeny.  Al- 
though still  not  a gifted  passer, 
he  has  cut  out  toe  sort  of  un- 
forced errors  which  used  to  let 
him  down. 

Rating:  6 

Midfield 

Dan  Petrescu  Glenn  Hod- 
dte  ensured  that  Chelsea  would 
bring  toe  best  out  of  Petrescu 
when  he  made  toe  Romanian  a 
specialist  wing-back  as  op- 
posed to  a fuH-back  with  attack- 
fog  pretensions.  Petrescu’s 
passes  and  crosses  wfll  be  cru- 
cial for  Chelsea. 

Rating:  7 

Dermis  Wise  To  his  credit 
he  has  not  allowed  himself  to  be 
upstaged  by  toe  Italian  crafts- 
manship alongside  him.  In  fact 
hrs  own  sMOs  have  flourished  in 
a more  sophisticated  setting 
and  his  vision  will  be  important 
today. 

Rating:  7 

Eddie  Newton  Another  ar- 
tisan whose  football  has  Im- 
proved in  a superior  environ- 
ment, he  has  adapted  to  Gullit’s 


Di  Matteo . . . Increasingly  effective  at  Chelsea  nigel  french 


methods  without  sacrificing  his 
natural  strengths  of  running  and 
tackling.  He  wiD  be  expected  to 
deny  Juninho  space  and 
possession. 

Rating:  6 

Roberto  Di  Matteo  There 
was  a period  earlier  in  the  sea- 
son when  he  did  not  seem  to 
fancy  the  treadmill  of  English 
league  football  but  he  has  stuck 
at  it  Returning  to  Wembley  in 
another  blue  shirt  will  surely 
bring  out  the  best  in  him. 

Rating:  8 

Scott  Minto  Quick  and 
perceptive,  he  supplies 
essential  balance  on  the  left 
Maybe  he  lacks  some  of  Petres- 
cu’s finesse  but  his  ability  to 
whip  over  crosses  at  high  speed 
will  test  Middlesbrough  in  a vul- 
nerable area 
Rating:  7 

Strikers 

Mark  Hughes  If  Chelsea 
are  in  trouble  they  will  turn  to 


Hughes,  just  as  Manchester 
United  have  done  on  more  than 
one  Wembley  occasion.  His 
tenacity  in  winning  the  ball,  his 
strength  in  possession  and  his 
penchant  for  scoring  Important 
goals  kept  Chelsea  in  the  Cup 
against  Liverpool  and  might 
now  help  them  take  the  trophy 
back  to  Stamford  Bridge  for  toe 
first  time  since  1 970. 

Rating:  8 

Gianfranco  Zola  The  bril- 
liantly skilful,  quick-thinking  fin- 
isher who  has  the  power  to  turn 
toe  match  with  one  moment  of 
inspiration.  Many  hope  and  ex- 
pect he  will  distinguish  this  final 
from  most  of  its  predecessors. 
He  undid  Wimbledon  with  an 
intuitive  pass  and  a deliciously 
impudent  goal.  Wembley,  if  not 
Boro,  will  want  more  of  toe 
same. 

Rating:  9 

TOTAL  RATING:  80 


Middlesbrough 


Middlesbrough’s  greatest 
asset  Juninho.  can  be  their  big- 
gest handicap  if  the  Brazilian  Is 
marked  as  he  was  by 
's  Pontus  Kaamark  at 
Wembley  in  the  Coca-Cola 
Cup  final.  But  this  is  unlikely  to 
happen  today  and,  if  FabrizJo 
Ravanelli  is  fit,  his  links  with 


Hlgnett,  will  sum  to  deny  Chel- 
sea possession  and  disturb 
toeir  rhythm. 

Goalkeeper 
Ben  Roberts  He  has  been 
troubled  by  a damaged  elbow 
and  will  be  relieved  that  Chel- 
sea do  not  rely  over-much  on 
high  balls  for  goals.  But  Zola, 
wise,  Petrescu  and  Minto  will 
stm  test  him  with  crosses 
and  Middlesbrough  will  be  rely- 
ing on  their  centre-backs  to 
give  him  extra  protection. 
Rating:  6 

Defence 

Curtis  Henring  A quick, 
tenacious  tackier,  Fleming 
caught  the  eye  in  the  Coca- 
Cola  Cup  final  at  Wembley.  His 
pace  will  be  needed  if  Middles- 
brough are  to  deny  Chelsea 
gaining  the  sort  of  ascendancy 
on  toe  wings  from  where  they 
could  win  control  of  the  final. 
Rating:  7 

Nigel  Pearson  His  return 
brought  so  much  stability  to 
Middlesbrough’s  defence  that 
at  one  stage  it  promised  to  keep 
them  in  toe  Premier  League. 
Much  will  depend  on  how  suc- 
cessfully he  bmfts  the  number 
of  scoring  chances  falling  to 
Hughes. 

Rating:  8 

Gianluca  Festa  The  Ital- 
ian has  brought  some  urgently 
needed  quality  to  Middles- 
brough’s defence  and,  on  the 
assumption  that  it  takes  one  to 
know  one.  he  will  be  expected 
to  keep  an  eye  out  for  Zola 
around  toe  penalty  arc. 

Rating:  7 

Clayton  Blackmon  The 

Welshman  made  toe  1 990  final 
for  Manchester  United  only  as  a 
substitute  but  his  experience  of 
big  occasions  will  still  be 
vital  today.  Blackmore  had 
an  impressive  game  recently 
when  Boro  drew  3-3  at  Old 
Trafford. 

Rating:  7 

Midfield 

Robbie  Mustoe  The 

player  most  likely  to  disturb 
Chelsea’s  passing  rhythms,  he 
combines  quick  Interceptions 
with  an  intelligent  uncluttered 
use  of  the  ball.  Today  he  will  be 
seeking  to  find  Juninho  in  all  toe 
old  familiar  spaces. 

Rating:  7 

Emerson  Had  the  final 
been  played  last  autumn  the 


Emerson . . . increasingly  peripheral  for  Boro  richard  maw 


Brazilian  midfielder  would  have 
been  regarded  as  the  man  most 
likely  to  take  the  Cup  to  Tees- 
side.  But  in  toe  ensuing  months 
he  has  become  increasingly  de- 
tached from  the  rest  of  the  team 
and  at  times  has  seemed  to  be 
playing  in  a vacuum. 

Rating:  5 

Juninho  Teesside’s  prime 
hope  for  a prize  to  offset  the 
bitter  blow  of  relegation,  toe  di- 
minutive Brazilian  may  well  be 
playing  his  last  game  for  Mid- 
dlesbrough. This,  and  the 
knowledge  that  Chelsea  do  not 
have  a Pontus  Kaamark  to  man- 
mark  him,  should  bring  out  his 
best. 

Rating:  9 

Craig  Hlgnett  The  com- 
plement to  Mustoe,  he  com- 
bines a capacity  for  hard  work 
with  imaginative  passing,  the 
ability  to  take  on  opponents 
with  the  baH  and  a sharp  eye  for 


the  role  of  unlikely  hero  to 
perfection. 

Rating:  7 

Strikers 

Fabriaao  Ravanelli  Will  he 
be  fully  recovered  in  time? 
When  receiving  treatment  at 
Old  Trafford  the  Italian  ap- 
peared to  be  in  his  death 
throes.  A fit  Ravanelli  would  cer- 
tainly worry  a Chelsea  defence 
which  is  slightly  suspect  in 
areas  where  that  left  foot  might 
prosper. 

Rating:  8 

Mlkfcef  Beck  While  not 
quite  in  the  class  of  either  of  the 
Laudrups  where  Danish  at- 
tackers Eire  concerned,  Beck  is 
a useful  foil  for  Ravanelli,  mov- 
ing around  diligently  and  draw- 
ing defenders  out  of  position.  If 
he  can  unsettle  Leboeuf  today 
that  would  be  a start 
Rating:  6 


a scoring  chance.  He  would  fit  | TOTAL  RATING:  76 


Martin  Thorpe  says  Chelsea’s  new  idol  has  been  only  a qualified  success  in  his  first  season  in  charge  at  Stamford  Bridge 

Gullit  still  to  prove  his  managerial  worth 


O ONE  is  going  to 
have  an  easy  time  on 
FA  Cup  final  day  try- 
ing to  rein  back  the 
galloping  worship  of  Ruud 
Gullit  as  a marvellous  man- 
ager bringing  unbridled  suc- 
cess to  Chelsea  in  his  first 
season  as  manager. 

But  in  an  age  when  image 
too  often  counts  for  more 
than  ability,  it  Is  necessary  to 
strip  away  the  awe  in  which 
most  of  the  country  still  hold 
one  the  world’s  greatest  play- 
ers, the  ultra-cool  dread- 
locked  facade  and  nuggets  of 
soccer  wisdom  delivered  as  if 
from  Mount  Olympus,  and  see 
what  substance  lies  behind 
the  style. 

For  instance,  when  Gullit 
says,  "Even  if  we  lost  the  Cup 
final,  this  will  still  be  a suc- 
cessful season,"  is  that  true  or 
just  what  he  wants  his  admir- 
ers to  believe? 

In  many  ways  it  is  true. 
Sixth  is  Chelsea's  highest 
league  position  in  years  while 
Gullit’s  unique  ability  to  at- 
tract, through  his  reputation, 
the  likes  of  Gianluca  Vialli, 
Gianfranco  Zola,  Roberto  Di 
Matteo  and  Frank  Leboeuf  to 
Stamford  Bridge  has  given 
supporters  back  the  glamour 
dub  they  lost  to  post-1970s 
mediocrity. 

Glitz  is  also  good  for  busi- 
ness, not  just  in  ticket  and 
merchandising  sales  but  in 
sharpening  the  dub’s  appeal 
to  the  backers  and  sponsors 
Ken  Bates  needs  to  complete 
his  grand  re-design  of  the 
ground. 

But  in  some  respects,  has  it 
really  been  a successful  sea- 
son? Why  did  this  team  of 
great  players  foil  to  win  a 
TJefo  Cup  place?  Would  they 
even  be  in  the  FA  Cup  final  if 
It  was  not  for  Mike  Reid? 
What  on  earth  is  going  on 
with  Vialli? 

Then  there  is  Gullit’s  judg- 


f.-:* • 


Head  man . . . Ruud  Gullit  looks  on,  alongside  Chelsea’s  training  coach,  the  sprinter  Ade  Mafe  photograph:  frank  baron 


meat  Having  stunningly  won 
at  Manchester  United  in  the 
game  before  Zola’s  arrival  in' 

November,  Chelsea’s  success- 
ful formation  was  thrown  into 
chaos  for  five  games  trying  to 
accommodate  the  little 

Italian. 

By  the  ttnnp  Gullit  had  real- 
ised his  original  plan  of  play- 
ing vialli,  Mark  Hughes  and 
Zola  together  was  not  work- 
ing, a confused  team  had 
dropped  12polnts. 

U should  also  be  pointed 
out  that  Zola  had  left  Parma' 
because  he  refused  to  play 
anywhere  but  his  best  posi- 
tion, up  front. 

Yet  Gullit  initially  played 
him  on  the  left  side  of  the 


midfield  three  with  Vialli  and 
Hughes  ahead. 

And  in  the  end  it  was  not 
Gullit’s  insight  that-  got  tham 
out  of  their  tactical  quandary 
but  Vialli’s  injury  which 
revealed  the  chemistry  of 
Hughes  and  Zola. 

There  are  other  question 
marks  over  Gullit's  judgment 
When  Dmitri  Kharine  was 
ruled  out  for  the  season  with 
injury,  the  manager  signed 
Frode  Grodas,  hardly  the  con- 
sistently solid  goalkeeper  a 
top  side  requires. 

Having  also  unluckily  lost 
Mike  Duberry  to  long-term  in- 
jury and  knowing  LeboeuTs 
railings  as  a marker,  Gullit 
then  resisted  playing  a tall  de- 


fender such  as  Erland  Jo  tin- 
sen  in  favour  of  the  smaller 
Steve  Clarke  and  Frank  Sin- 
clair, which  may  explain  why 
the  team  conceded  so  many 
goals  In  the  air  from  set  {days. 

Of  course,  Gullit  is  still 
learning  the  Job.  So  is  Alex 
Ferguson. 

But  what  the  Manchester 
United  manager  will  never  do 
is  criticise  his  players  in  pub- 
lic. However,  when  the  £l-mil- 
lion-a-year  Vialli  began  to 
moan  about  being  left  out, 
Gullit  Joined  in  the  public 
spat,  calling  him  everything 
from  a moaner  to  a jinx. 

It  followed  other  show- 
downs with  Wise,  Gavin  Pea- 
cock and  John  Spencer  and 


seemed  a messy  way  to  do 
business.  The  latter  two  left 
as  a result  prompting  Spen- 
cer to  offer  a dark  insight  into 
Gullit’s  mind. 

’There  were  a couple  of 
things  he  said  that  were  a bit 
off  and  it  strengthened  my 
resolve  to  go.  I’ve  never  told 
anyone  what  he  said  and  I 
never  will,  m go  to  my  grave 
with  it" 

Perhaps  Gullit  was  not 
overly  worried  about  upset- 
ting fringe  players  but  to  take 
on  a mega-star  like  Vialli 
must  have  sent  a chill  mes- 
sage through  the  squad  that 
the  new  manager  meant  busi- 
ness when  he  refused  to 
promise  anyone  an  automatic 


first-team  place.  It  would 
have  to  be  won  on  merit 

It  will  be  interesting  to  see 
how  the  players  react  to  Gul- 
lit's street-wise  Amsterdam 
bluntness  if  the  team  starts 
losing,  but  for  now  everyone 
has  fallen  into  line,  including 
Wise. 

•‘He  doesn’t  raise  his 
voice,"  says  the  captain.  “He 
just  basically  says  it  straight, 
what  he  feels  is  the  truth. 
Which  Is  the  best  way  to  go 
about  it" 

There  are  other  areas 
where  Gullit  has  made  his 
mark.  Hughes,  for  instance, 
has  been  given  a new  lease  of 
life  by  not  having  to  chase' 
full-backs  all  the  time. 

“Rudi  said  he  didn’t  want 
that”  said  the  Welshman. 
“He  wanted  the  strikers  fresh 
for  when  they  are  trying  to 
get  in  the  box. 

“It's  taken  me  five  years  to 
realise  I've  been  playing  the 
wrong  way." 

Leboeuf  praises  Gullit's 
personal  knowledge  for  im- 
proving him  as  a sweeper, 
Clarke  applauds  him  because, 
“if  your  manager  appears  to 
be  laid-back  about  the  game, 
it  rubs  off  on  the  players”. 

Gullit  has  also  Improved 
the  team's  overall  fitness, 
done  wen  in  assimilating  the 
contrasting  needs  of  foreign- 
ers and  locals  and,  despite  all 
the  overseas  stars,  given  de- 
buts to  six  home-grown  play- 
ers and  three  from  the  youth 
team. 

He  has  even  improved  on 
his  tactics,  his  unexpected 
switch  from  3-5-2  to  4-4-2  for 
the  Cup  semi-final  catching 
out  Wimbledon  completely. 

With  the  squad  already  en- 
larged, the  signs  look  promis- 
ing for  next  season. 

But  judgment  on  Gullit  the 
manager  must  be  reserved.  It 
is  not  that  the  jury  is  out;  it  is 
still  hearing  the  evidence. 


DAUNTING  TASK  FOR  MIDDLESBROUGH  IN  THEIR  FIRST  FA  CUP  FINAL 


Hughes 
the  man 


to  turn 
quality 
into 


victory 


David  Lacey  thinks  a Welshman  could 
decide  the  outcome  of  a multi-national 
meeting  at  Wembley  this  afternoon 


Gullit 
hints  at 


Chelsea 


Martin  Thorp* 


Cutting  it  flue . . . Wembley's  pitch  receives  an  eve  of  Cup  final  trim.  Today's  match  promises  to  be  another  close  shave 
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CHELSEA  will  proba- 
bly win  the  1997  FA 
Cup  Anal  by  a short 
bead.  Whether  or  not 
that  head  belongs  to  Gian- 
franco Zola  or  Dennis  Wise 
remains  to  be  seen  but  the 
opinion  polls  favour  Zola.  Al- 
ternatively the  most  decisive 
contribution  may  well  come 
from  the  taller  Mark  Hughes, 
who  has  won  Cups  before. 

Middlesbrough's  last  hope 
of  redeeming  a season  which 
has  brought  them  frustration 
and  relegation  lies  largely  in 
the  talents  of  only  one  little 
man.  If  there  is  a single  per- 
son capable  of  denying  Chel- 
sea a second  Cup  triumph  by 
helping  to  take  the  trophy  to 
Teesside  for  the  first  time  It  is 
surely  Juninho. 

Either  way,  the  prospects  of 
Wembley  witnessing  one  of 
the  more  absorbing  finals  this 
afternoon  look  good  and  are 
better  after  Fabrizio  Ravanelli 
passed  a fitness  test  on  the 
back  injury  he  suffered  at  Old 
Trafford  a fortnight  ago. 


Not  so  long  ago  discussing 
an  FA  Cup  final  in  terms  of 
what  an  Italian  or  a Brazilian 
might  do.  or  the  effect  another 
Italian's  injury  might  have, 
would  have  been  imthinirahip 
For  while  foreign  players  have 
made  regular  appearances  in 
finals  ever  since  the  ban  on 
imports  was  lifted  in  1978,  this 


era.  Add  in  a Norwegian,  a 
Frenchman,  a Romanian  and 
a Dane,  and  this  becomes  the 
most  multi-national  final  yet 
Perhaps  they  should  rename  It 
the  Bosnian  Cup. 

Ruud  Gullit  Is  on  the  thresh- 
old of  becoming  the  first  for- 
eigner to  managw  a Cup- win- 
ning team.  And.  if  the 


When  at  least  one  team  finds 
the  experience  a novelty  the 
game  is  often  more  eventful 


is  the  first  time  that  the  occa- 
sion could  be  said  to  have 
brought  a third  tower  to  Wem- 
bley Stadium  — one  borrowed 
from  BabeL 

Italy  and  Brazil  have  never 
before  been  represented  in  an 
FA  Cup  final  and.  with  Ravan- 
elli passing  his  fitness  test  yes- 
terday, these  countries  are 
supplying  sL\  erf  today's  play- 


Dutchman  does  not  see  Chel- 
sea win  today,  then  Arsenal’s 
Arsene  Wenger  might  beat 
him  to  it  later  on.  Middles- 
brough may  be  managed  by  a 
former  England  captain  Bryan 
Robson  but  this  season’s  final 
offers  an  accurate  reflection  of 
the  way  the  English  game  is 
becoming  increasingly  sub- 
jected to  overseas  influences. 


and  it  should  be  a better 
match  as  a result. 

Wembley  Is  overdue  a spec- 
tacle worthy  of  the  occasion 


The  last  five  FA  Cup  finals 
have  failed  to  mgtnh  the  sums 
of  their  distinguished  parts, 
and  the  one  before  that  is 
largely  remembered  fbr  Gazza 
Agonistes. 

This  afternoon's  encounter 
satisfies  an  important  prereq- 
uisite. It  is  Middlesbrough’s 
first  FA  Cup  final,  for  which 
their  recent  Wembley  appear- 
ance In  the  Coca-Cola  Cup  was 
merely  a drab  dress  rehearsal, 
and  while  Chelsea  were  at 
Wembley  as  recently  as  1994  It 
will  still  be  only  their  fifth  in 
92  years. 

When  at  Least  one  tram 
finds  the  experience  a novelty 
the  game  is  often  more  event- 
ftiL  witness  the  plots  and  sub- 
plots which  accompanied  the 
visits  of  Brighton,  Coventry 
City  and  Crystal  Palace  to  the 
finals  of  1983*  1987  and  1990. 

In  Middlesbrough's  case  the 
feet  that  they  have  already 


gone  down  while  their  trading 
foreign  players  are  taking  to 
the  lifeboats  adds  a further 
twist  to  today's  scenario.  Jun- 
inho, Emerson  and  Ravanelli 
could  all  be  playing  their  last 
games  for  Brno. 

Certainly  it  looks  as  if  an- 
other Italian,  Gianluca  Viafli, 
hag  kicked  his  last  hati  in 
anger  fbr  QipIkpa.  Gullit  is  un- 
likely even  to  have  him  on  the 
bench  this  afternoon.  Zola  and 
Roberto  Di  Matteo  will  bring 
the  spirit  of  the  Azurri  back  to 
Wembley. 

Brazil  would  stand  a better 
chance  of  upstaging  Italy 
today  were  Emerson  to  come 


out  of  the  trance  in  which  he 
has  been  performing  for  Mid- 
dlesbrough ever  since  the 
clocks  went  back.  A return  of 
the  early-season  Emerson  and 
predictions  of  a Chelsea  win 
would  not  look  quite  so  safe. 

As  It  is.  no  sensible  prognos- 
ticator would  state. unequivo- 
cally that  die  FA  Cup  is  about 
to  find  its  way  to  the  King’s 
Road  for  the  first  time  since 
1970,  when  footballers  were  all 
sideboards  and  flares. 

Gullit  will  give  Middles- 
brough a chance  because  all 
his  footballing  instincts  argue 
against  man-marking  juninho 
the  way  Leicester  City  did 


with  Pontus  Kaamark  in  the 
Coca-Cola  final 
Yet  if  one  player  can  be 
relied  upon  to  win  the  Cup  for 
Chelsea  it  is  not  so  much  Zola 
or  any  of  the  other  overseas 
players  but  a 33-year-old 
Welshman  who  has  been 
there,  done  it  all  and  got  a 
drawerful  of  T-sliirts.  Mark 
Hughes  gained  one  of  his 
three  winners'  medals  by 
helping  Manchester  United 
beat  Chelsea  4-0  in  1994.  It  will 
be  surprising  if  today  does  not 
bring  him  a fourth. 


TTie  teams  and  pwsonafities. 
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UUD  GULLIT.  tb» 
Chelsea  manager,  has' 
hinted  that  he  might 
soon  want  to  leave  Stam- 
ford Bridge  to  take  up  a big- 
ger challenge,  possibly 
with  his  former  club  Feyen- 
oord  In  Holland. 

On  the  ove  of  today’s  FA 
Cup  final,  and  prior  to  Ulfcfc- 
with  the  west  London  dub 
about  extending  his  eon-" 
tract  Into  the  next  century,, 
he  said:  “The  most  impor- 
tant thing  now  is  that  I 
need  a challenge  as  a coach; 

“If  you  are  nil  the  time.  at. 
the  same  Ic'd  it  gets  boring, 
so  you  always  need  to  Im- 
prove yourself.  Being  a man- 
ager Is  a new  challenge,  Jtwt 
as  coming  to  Chelsea  was  a ; 
new  challenge,  and  you  need, 
that  as  a person. 

“As  for  a new  contract, “I 
don’t  know  what  will  hap- 
pen. I need  tu  know  fhe: 
facts,  whal  they  want,  bow 
much  it  Is  going  to  be/*  --  - 

Gullit  is  still  on  a player 
contract  of  ki  million  * 
year  despite  playing  only  a 
handful  of  gomes  this  **a-  ' 
sun.  He  will  not  want  to 
take  a drop  in  wages,  even . 
though  he  is  winding  (town 
his  playing  career:  *’I  will 
only  play  next  season  .If 
really  required,"  he  said. 

The  Chelsea  chairman 
Ken  Bates  is  understood  to 
be  ready  to  offer  Mm  a 
£3  million,  three-year  ex- 
tension to  bis  contract, 
which  runs  ont  next  year. 

Gullit  has  been  aaqirised 
by  how  much  he  fiae: taken 
to  being  a manager,  "I 
really  enjoy  it."  he  said, 
“and  I never  thought  it 
would  be  like  that:  I affrays  - 
look  forward  to  goihgte 
training,  to  creating  JAUte- 
thing  and  seeing  itifeatn 
out  on  the  pitch."  •.  •;+*>/• 
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Guardian 


COLLINS 


David  Lacey 


Don’t  cry  for 
Boro  but  let 
the  winners 
laugh 


ALL  this  crying  has  got  to 
stop.  Tears  may  have 
□owed,  on  and  off  the 
field,  when  Middlesbrough 
were  relegated  from  the  Pre- 
mier League  last  Sunday,  but 
for  what  tragedy? 

Football  has  had  too  many 
real  tragedies  in  recent  sea- 
sons to  over-indulge  itself  in 
such  displays  of  lachrymose 
hyperbole.  To  hear  Steve  Gib- 
son, the  Boro  chairman,  going 
on  about  the  cruel  deprivation 
their  supporters  were  going  to 
suffer  one  would  think  the 
town  was  about  to  become  an- 
other Jarrow. 

Munich,  Heysel,  Bradford 
and  Hillsborough  were  occa- 
sions for  weeping.  Only  some- 


one with  the  sensitivity  of  a 
concrete  slab  could  have  felled 
to  have  a lump  in  the  throat 
that  night  at  the  San  Siro.  four 
days  after  Hillsborough,  when 
the  Milan  supporters  sang 
You'll  Never  Walk  Alone. 

Go  back  82  years,  to  Chel- 
sea's first  appearance  in  an  FA 
Cup  flnaL  and.  although  the 
footballing  circumstances 
were  remarkably  similar  to 
the  background  against  which 
Middlesbrough  will  play 
today,  the  perspectives  were 
rather  more  stark.  If  any  Chel- 
sea supporter  cried  at  Old 
Trafford  that  day  it  was  proba- 
bly not  because  the  team  had 
lost  badly,  3-0  to  Sheffield 
United. 

Among  the  thousands  of  sol- 
diers in  uniform  watching  the 
“Khaki  Cup  final'*  some  may 
have  lost  mates  at  Neuve  Cha- 
pe lie  or  the  second  battle  of 

Ypres.  The  Gallipoli  landings 
began  that  weekend.  Soon 
after  Chelsea  went  down,  but 
then  so  did  the  Lusitania. 

All  right,  so  Middlesbrough 
now  face  the  prospect  of  mak- 
ing sheepish  returns  next  sea- 
son to  Port  Vale.  Tranmere, 
Swindon  and  other  old  First 
Division  haunts.  But  worse 
things,  as  has  just  been  noted, 
happen  at  sea.  And  Boro  will 
still  be  on  Sky.  The  fans  will 
Just  have  to  alter  their  eating 
schedules,  that’s  alL 

The  followers  of  Notting- 
ham Forest  and  Sunderland 
have  equal  cause  for  feeling 
disappointed  that  their  teams 


have  been  relegated.  In  feet,  in 
Nottingham  almost  everybody 
seems  to  have  gone  down  this 
time,  including  the  rugby 
team.  Only  Middlesbrough, 
however,  would  appear  to 
have  fallen  victims  to  PHD 
(post-hyperbolic  deflation),  a 
condition  peculiar  to  those 
who  build  their  dreams  from 
straw  and  then  get  careless 
with  matches. 

Should  Gibson  take  the  Pre- 
mier League  to  court  In  an  at- 
tempt to  recover  the  three 
points  deducted  for  his  club’s 
failure  to  turn  up  at  Black- 
burn Rovers  on  the  weekend 
before  Christmas,  counsel  for 
the  defendants  could  point  out 
that  at  the  time  Boro  were 
without  a league  victory  In  12 
games  while  the  opposition 
bad  lost  only  three  In  11.  Coun- 
sel might  add  that  on  Boxing 
Day.  five  days  after  calling  off 
their  game  at  E wood  Park. 
Middlesbrough’s  strains  and 
snuffles  had  eased  to  the  ex- 
tent that  Everton  were  beaten 
4-2  at  the  Riverside  Stadium. 

For  Middlesbrough  FC, 
therefore,  sympathy  needs  to 
be  strictly  rationed.  How 
could  it  be  otherwise  when  a 
club  spends  squillions  on  for- 
eign stars,  only  to  approach  an 
FA  Cup  final  complaining 
that  it  might  have  to  play  a 
right-back  in  goal?  And  when 
the  chairman  and  the  man- 
ager appear  to  be  at  odds 
about  whether  the  overseas 
players  are  staying  or  going. 

Nobody  seriously  expects 


Juninho,  Emerson  and  Fabri- 
zio Ravanelli  to  turn  up  at 
Oxford  next  season,  despite 
the  latter’s  enthusiasm  for 
skinning  rabbits  In  this  sea- 


son’s cups.  The  Premiership, 
as  Juninho  implied  this  week, 
is  an  international  shop  win- 
dow, the  Nationwide  League  a 
side-street  utility  store. 

The  lesson  to  be  heeded 
from  Middlesbrough’s  experi- 
ence is  that  without  proper 
rivets  even  the  most  expensive 
superstructure  will  come 
crashing  down.  The  large  ves- 
sel being  re-fitted  alongside 
Boro’s  stadium  should  have 
reminded  them  of  this. 

One  trusts  that  Middles- 
brough will  enjoy  their  first 
FA  Cup  final  rather  more  than 
their  first  League  Cup  final, 
when  traffic  Jams  prevented  a 
number  of  fens  getting  to 
Hillsborough  to  see  Leicester 
City  win  the  replay.  Maybe  Ra- 
vanelli or  Juninho  will  take 
the  Cup  to  Teesside  with  a Par- 
thian shot  or  two.  That  would 
be  something  of  a consolation. 

Whatever  the  outcome 
today,  itls  to  be  hoped  that  the 
beaten  team  and  their  sup- 
porters remember  the  words 

nf  Tommy  Kavanagh.  the 

chirpy  assistant  to  Johnny 
Carey  at  Nottingham  Forest 
and  Tommy  Docherty  at  Man- 
chester United:  “Don’t  cry  if 
you  lose  and,  if  you  win — 
laugh  lflre  anything!” 

Except  that  he  used  a rather 
stronger,  shorter  word  than 
“anything". 


Prize  Crossword  No  20,966 


Set  by  Araucaria 

Across 


1 One's  wonted  the  patient 
needs  pJastlc  surgery  (4,3) 

8 Eyetn9eswfthaweeder(7) 

9 Lithe  time  for  large  piece  of 
poss&te  wisdom  (5) 

10  Change  the  text  again  to 
allow  for  Inflation 

11  Broken  apart,  with  children 
about?  (9) 

12  Hair  found  Ws  first  amWBon 

halved  (5) 

13  rtndu  god  opposed  among 
many  Muslims  (5) 

13  Beadle,  one  from  whom  (ad 

fled  upset  by  buzzer  (5-3) 

18  One  making  money  in  a scan 
organised  by  Lenin  (9) 

19  Sender  gkl.pafnfufty  shy. 
hokSng  record  (5) 


21  Flag  to  come  down  with 
nothing  In  It  (?) 

23  Operational  dragram  of  French 
evangefcat  painting  (4.5) 

25  No  tact  left,  or  else  she  would 
foQcw  the  Bne  wder . . . (9) 

28  ...me  before  I forsook  sleep 
for  love...  (5) 

27  ...thus  having  fled  Into  a 
piece  of  poetry...  (7) 

26  ...-fed  into  depression  overall 

Down 


1 Reiributfonseerre  in  fashion  (7) 

2 Duck,  caught  by  fieldsman, 


then  bad  miss  caused  by 
extreme  self-belief  (9) 

3 One  of  12  doing  trick  after 
trick?  (5) 

4 Dart  off  Into  good  book— 
don't  let  the  cat  get  at  It  (4.5) 

5 Large  sum,  British.  American, 
or  South  African?  (5) 


A copy  of  the  Collins  English  Dictionary  will  bfesea t . !'■ 
to  the  first  five  correct  entries  drawn.  Entries  to  The  . 
Guardian  Crossword.  P.O.  Box  14641,  London,  EC1R  SJXT 
or  Fax  to  0171  278  9115  by  first  post  on  Friday.  Solution ' 
ana  winners  m the  Guardian  on  Monday  May  26.  -;'V  r 

Name  * 


Address 


ENGLISH 

DICTIONARY 


6 Fly-by-nlght  al 
which  nothing 


In 

Is  done  (9) 

7 A lot  of  females  run  to  a mate  (5) 

8 See  un»  fitting  together  (2,5) 
14  An  article  about  sleep  on 

vessel  of  massive  range  (9) 

16  Doom  I long  for —destnicfiori 
by  such  as  Genghis  Khan  (9) 

17  Pakistani  leader  pursued 
student  in  Indian  state  with 
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18  Firm  gambles  with  old 
manuscripts  (7) 

20  Hasty  as  a cat  on  the  bricks? 

22  ciy  °f  pain  at  rise  of 
wordplay  (33) 

23  Back  of  Manxes*  In 
manuscript?  (5) 

24  French  writer  made  English 

nver  American  (5)  * 


fcmr. 


s 


* l1?  faWw  fioaA  Lotion  EC1R  301. 

P'gVBaa,&Bsa 

Rosareau-SOMM  1.  6C7B  Nou- 


London 

JaedWB  0171  -278  333E 


axsSSiasa."* 


J*  Q**  BP»  - 6BBB  Routed 


ir«  ISSN  ra?.:»7Wm‘ 31  *•  *>■» 


Cate  i.  fruity 

wrasse** 


PtePhbiw  0161-832  7310, 

Fax  0161-832  S35U834  871 7. 
Tcfeptnw  B0tt  0181  -834  8696 


NBWSMPCAS 

»Sf«nr 

RECYCLING 

ffcewWi  pnotr  mg],, 

■WaUcIsm, 

"W-WfarUKnBOB. 

WWBhihaBrwan 

"Mnra  of  Bfti 


Until  July,  before  you  fly  you've  got  to  crawl. 


At  the  moment  the  M4  is  littered 
with  roadworks,  making  the  traffic 
to  Heathrow  even  worse  than  before 
So  if  you're  going  to  Paris  or 
Brussels,  do  yourself  a favour  and 
take  the  Eurostar  from  Waterloo. 


lit 


Sit 


Colli  charged  at  load  mu.  All  uU,  m moidiondjor  qmditj. 


